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No. LXXIII. JANUARY, 1836. Vow. XIII. 


PARLIAMENTARY REPORT 


OF THE 


BProceedvings 


INSTITUTED, AT THE CLOSE OF LAST SESSION, TO INQUIRE INTO THE 
CONDUCT AND TO REGULATE THE FUTURE MANAGEMENT 


or 


FRASER’S MAGAZINE: 


FOLLOWED BY 


AN ACCOUNT OF THE GRAND FRASERIAN FESTIVAL. 


Oliver DPorke to all Men greeting.—Not of our mere motion, 
but by command of the incomparable Recina, @e here- 
with issue our Writ of Summons to such of our loving 
Subjects, in all parts of the World, as have contributed 
to the delectation and instruction of the rest, desiring that 
they should all meet, in full Parliament assembled, on the 
day mentioned in our said Prescript: ffor which extraordi- 
nary Convocation the reason is none other than the im- 
portant fact, that Her most Gracious Masersty hath been 
pleased, with her own royal hand and golden pen, to indite 
a .condescending Address to all who prosper under her 
beneficent sceptre, and hath confided the same to Our 
keeping, for communication at the time and place appointed. 
And we, Oriver Yorke, design on such occasion to give it 


audible utterance as a gracious Manifesto, unto all her 
VOL, XIII. NO, LXXIII, & 
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loving subjects, of Her Mayesty’s gracious regards and in- 
tentions. In order, however, that all such then present as 
may be desirous of delivering eloquent acknowledgments 
of Her Masesty’s great condescension, may come with set 
Orations worthy of their character and erudition, @e think 
it fitting to set forth beforehand the terms of the said Royal 
Address, as intrusted to Our custody, in Her Maszsry’s 
own most inimitable caligraphy. 


ROYAL ADDRESS. 


My Lords and Gentlemen, 


Looking forward to the commencement of the seventh year 
of our reign, and anticipating that in its progress, and at its conclu- 
sion, it will prove indeed a season of jubilee—a period of great po- 
pular joy—a year of festivity—we deem the present a fitting time 
for the twofold task of retrospection and of promise. When we, 
fortified by your applauding voices, assumed the throne which we 
have sought to fill to general satisfaction—and, as we hear, not vainly 
—we found the realm of Letters suffering famine from the want of 
periodical nourishment. About every four weeks, indeed, a New 
Montuty Supply was sent abroad; but it was destined for the 
Drawing-room, and not the Library. Men’s stomachs yearned for 
more substantial fare—they were wearied with milk, and wished for 
strong meat. We determined that better diet, in both sorts, should 
forthwith be made and provided. For this purpose we gave com- 
mand, that certain edible animals, passing under the general de- 
nomination of ‘ luckless or pluckless wights,” should be cut up 
provisionally, and ‘ mangled like carcasses for the hounds” of the 
kingdom, as an appropriate reward for their natural keenness of 
scent and practised agility in the hunt; and that others of nobler 
thews and sinews, and of braver mettle, should be ‘‘ carved as a feast 
fit for the gods.” And by these means, a clearance was made of 
much that had been suffered to cumber the land, and yet, in its 
several ways, and after its different kinds, was good for aliment. 
Moreover, we planted Vineyards of our own; and the people drank 
of the genuine juice of the grape, and were refreshed. New wines, 
also, were invented by us; such, for example, as ‘‘ True and Fearless 
Criticism,” ‘‘ Right Philosophical Principles,” and ‘ Political Facts :” 
all wines of approved quality, full-bodied, and richly flavoured. For 
these there was great demand; and the public health and digestion 
have been all the better and stronger for their general use. More 
ardent liqueurs, also, have not been disregarded: the ‘ Spirit of 
Independence,” much to the annoyance of dishonest Critics, literary 
Adventurers, and Booksellers who made an impure livelihood out of 
trash and garbage, has been largely manifested. Nor has the ‘Spirit 
of Ridicule” forsaken us, when we needed to laugh, or raise a laugh, 
at the assaults of puny enemies, open or concealed. If, in the spirit 
of the enemies of Ishmael son of Hagar, the hairy wanderer of the 
desert, the hand of every man had been against us, little should we 
have feared to uplift our hand against every man. In the contests in 
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which it hath been our hap to be engaged, we trust that we have never 
shewn signs of withdrawing from the fight; but, on the contrary, 
have grieved only when we have encountered foemen unworthy of our 
steel—cravens who squeal and gibber under our infliction, or run 
howling and smarting under their wounds to crave the salves of “ old 
father antic, the law,” when our hand has been mighty to hurt. 
Of these persons we take no heed — none whatever. Let them 
perish in their own devices! For us it suffices, that, under all 
circumstances, under good report and evil report, the “ Spirit of 
Allegiance” to the Cuurcn, the Kine, and the Consrirution, has 
never refused to answer to our call; and the “‘ Spirit of the Age” has 
not seldom changed the course of error for that of justice at the 
bidding of Recina. In the face of opposition, unparalleled in literary 
annals, we have persevered and prevailed, and shali prevail more. 
Our cheer hath hitherto been goud, henceforth it shall be better. 


Gentlemen, 


Let us, therefore, turn your attention to the future. We 
would lay upon you the burthen of further endeavour; we recommend 
you to consider well the ample resources which are at your disposal, 
to make report thereof at an early day, and thereafter such arrange- 


ments for future governance as the Wisdom of Parliament may 
suggest. 


My Lords and Gentlemen, 


Justified by experience, we confide these important interests 
to your zeal and intelligence, under the deepest conviction that you 
will perform your several trusts with integrity, courage, and discretion. 


The time appointed in the Prescript accompanying the above Epistle 
for holding the said Parliament was Monday, the twenty-eighth of 
December, being the day of Innocents; and on that day accord- 
ingly it was held. The Contributors of Recrina all assembled, 
Oxiver Yorke having been duly elected to the Chair, as Keeper 
of the Conscience of Recina, and Speaker of her Commons. 


PRESENT, 


ALL THE FRASERIANS. 


Among whom we noticed the most distinguished persons in this 
world, and in the world of shadows. To begin with the latter, we 
give from memory the following List of 


Lmmortals. 
THE GHOST OF MENDELSSOHN. THE GHOST OF MOSCHUS. 
THE GHOST OF W. COBBETT. THE GHOST OF HOMER. 
THE GHOST OF H. D. INGLIS. THE GHOST OF S. T. COLERIDGE. 
THE GHOST OF W. MOTHERWELL. THE GHOST OF FATHER PROUT. 
THE GHOST OF H. O'BRIEN. THE GHOsT OF THE DOMINIE. 
THE GHOST OF M. T. SADLER. THE GHOST OF TELESFORO DE TRU- 
THE GHOST OF EDWARD IRVING, EBA Y COSIO. 
THE GHOST OF CHARLES LAMB. THE GHOST OF THE ETTRICK SHEP- 
THE GHOST OF GOETHE. HERD. 
THE GHOST OF THEOCRITUS. THE GHOST OF BYRON. 


THE GHOST OF BION. THE GHOST OF SHELLEY. 








The names of the living lights of literature we shall deal with 
alphabetically, that being the most impartial mode of arrangement. 
Accordingly, we subjoin the following train of 
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THE KING OF BAVARIA. 





THE KING OF THE SANDWICH ISLANDS. 


ABERDEEN, LORD 
AINSWORTH, W. H. 
AIRD, T. 
ALEXANDER, R. 
ALISON, A. 
APPERLEY, C. 


BANKS, P. W. 
BARHAM, REV. F. 
BAYLY, T. H. 
BERANGER, P. J. DE 
BLAIR, DR, 

BOWRING, DR. 
BOYTON, REV. CHARLES 
BREWSTER, SIR DAVID 
BRYDGES, SIR E. 
BUCKLAND, REV. W. 
BULWER, E. L. 
BULWER, H. L. 
BURNET, J. 


CAMPBELL, T. 
CARLYLE, T. 
CHALMERS, DR. 
CHAPMAN, M. J. 
CHURCHILL, J. 
CLARKE, MAJOR 
CORNWALL, BARRY 
COUSIN, V. 

CROKER, J. W. 
CROKER, T. C. 
CROLY, REV. DR. 
CRUIKSHANK, GEORGE 
CULLIMORE, 9. 
CUNNINGHAM, ALLAN 


DALTON, J. F. 
DALE, REV. T. 
DISRAELI, BENJAMIN 
DISRAELI, ISAAC 
DOWNES, DR. 
DUNLOP, W. 


EGERTON, LORD F. 


FARADAY, M. 
FIESCHI, JOSEPH 
FITZGERALD, E. 
FRASER, W. 
FRASER, H. 


That, in the above list, many noble and eminent names have been 
omitted, is possible; for, in so large a space as Westminster Hall, a 
place with which we have been lately acquainted, it may be naturally 
supposed that oversights would occur. 
mate of the assembly from memory 
ever, we are more confident ; for we employed Messrs. Gurney and 
Fraser, the short-hand-writers, and forty clerks, in taking notes. 


GALT, JOHN 
GIFFARD, DR. 
GILLIES, R. P. 
GLEIG, REV. G. 
HALL, 8. C. 
HALPIN, W. H. 
HARNESS, REV. W. 
HAYWARD, A. 
HEEREN, A, U. Le 
HERAUD, JOHN A. 
HERVEY, T. Ke 
HILL, T. 

HODGES, COLONEL 
HOGARTH, G. 
HOLMES, WILLIAM 
HOOK, T. E. 
HOWITT, R. 
HUNT, LEIGH 
IRVING, W. 
JAMES, G. P. R. 
JEFFREY, LORD 
JERDAN, W. 
JESSE, J. H. 
JUDKIN, REV. T. J. 
KIDD, JOHN 


LACENAIRE, M. 
LARDNER, DR. 
LEITCH, J. 
LOCKHART, J. G. 


MACLISE, D. 
MACNAUGHTEN, CAPTAIN 
MACNISH, R. 
MAGINN, DR. 
MAHONY, REV. PF. 
MARRYAT, CAPTAIN 
MEDWIN, CAPTAIN 
MILDMAY, H. 
MITCHELL, MAJOR 
MOIR, D. 
MONTGOMERY, J. 
MONTGOMERY, Re 
MOORR, T. 

MORIER, JAMES 
MOXON, E. 


NAPIER, MACVEY 
NAPIER, COLONE!I 


O'BRIEN, D. 

O'DOHERTY, SIR MORGAN 
0’ DONOGHUE, CORNELIUS 
O’MALLEY, P. 
O’SULLIVAN, REV. DR. 
O’SULLIVAN, REV. M. 
OUR MAN OF GENIUS 


PANIZZI, A. 
PROCTOR, B. W. 
POOH-POOH, TYDUS 
PRAED, W. M. 
PROUT, W. 
PUNGENT, PIERCE 


QUAFFY-PUNCHOVICS 


RATTLER, M. 
RITCHIE, L. 
ROGERS, S. 
ROGET, P.M. 
ROSCOE, W. 
ROSS, CAPTAIN 


SEELEY, R. Be 
SHERIDAN, FRANK 
SHIEL, R. L. 
SMITH, HORACE 
SMITH, JAMES 
SOUTH, SIR JAMES 
SOUTHEY, R. 
STIRLING, CAPTAIN 


THIERS, M. 
THOMPSON, W. R. 
THORBURN, GRANT 
TWISS, HORACE 


WALFSBY, F. P. 
WATTS, ALARIC ATTILA 
WHEWFLL, REV. W. 
WILMOT, R. A. 
WITSON, JAMES 


WILSON, PROFESSOR JOHN 


WORDSWORTH, W. 
WRIGHT, T. 


XIMENES, DAVID 


YOUNG, G. F., M.P. 


ZUMALLACARRAGUA THE 


YOUNGER. 


We have given a rough esti- 
In relating what passed, how- 
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Westminster Hall having been gor- 
geously decorated for this great occa- 
sion, by the express command of His 
most gracious Majesty, William the 
Fourth, and at the private cost of the 
Kings of Bavaria and the Sandwich 
Islands, the members of the parlia- 
ment, as also the select and numerous 
auditory, were commodiously combined 
into an egregious whole. The chair, 
or rather throne, of Otrver Yorke, 
arrested universal attention, and would 
almost justify a description, were it not 
that all thought of the seat subsided 
on the arrival of its glorious occupier. 
Amidst acclamations, the echoes where- 
of have hardly yet died away, Otiver 
took the chair; and, with a graceful in- 
clination to the assembled contributors, 
he opened the proceedings by reading 
the royal speech of Recina. This 
done, he proceeded to inform the gen- 
tlemen present that many important 
matters would be submitted to them, 
on which he was anxious to be favoured 
with their deliberate opinions ; and, in 
order that no interruption of a debate 
might take place, he suggested that the 
editors of the Annuals and the mana- 
gers of the Theatres, who he under- 
stood were in waiting, should be forth- 
with introduced aud disposed of. This 
was agreed to nem. con.; and the Gen- 
tleman Usher of the Birch Rod, bearing 
his badge of office, proceeded with the 
usual solemnities to execute the plea- 
sure of the “ plume-d troop,” whose 
collective wisdom and valour guide 
and guard the prosperous realms over 
which Recrna reigns so gloriously. 
The Standard-bearer unfurled his stain- 
less banner, and every man sounding 
his own trumpet with triumphant 
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energy, the Literary Champion of all 
England, William Erle, Esq. K.C. rode 
up the Hall, and laid a report of the 
late trial in the King’s Bench, Watts v. 
Fraser and Moyes, on the table of the 
house: which done, he withdrew most 
gracefully. 


The editors of all the Annuals were 
then introduced, each at the head ofa 
motley list of contributors—the whole 
of them preceded by the Gentleman 
Usher of the Birch Rod. They looked, 
for the greater part, wan and exhausted 
—much after the manner of the Reina 
Gobernadora, when lately delivering 
from the throne of Spain the stock- 
brokering eloquence of Mendizabel. 
The majority of the contributing people 
in question had a gin-teel appearance ; 
the editors, on the contrary, had a 
heavy, beef-witted, bilious look, which 
in some measure accounts for their in- 
serting the abominable trash so justly 
denounced in the columns of the Times. 
From this fair and considerate re- 
mark, we must make a brilliant ex- 
ception in favour of the ladies, upon 
whom may the blessings of Cupid re- 
pose! They, from the “ Flower of 
Loveliness” down to that funny female 
of a “ certain age,” to whom Namby 
Pamby Willis’s sonnets are addressed, 
looked as like pretty women as need 
be,-—a compliment worth a whole cart- 
load of customary sugar-plums. And 
speaking of cart-loads reminds us of 
Carter Hall, Esq., who, having, in 
imitation of O’Connell, taken off his 
neckcloth, modestly advanced, and, 
after a polishing wipe to a complexion 
of great radical moisture, thus musically 
addressed the mighty OLiver. 


To Otiver Yorke, Esq. 


Great Otiver Yorke! I present here to you, 

With a bow and a blush, my contributing crew ; 
The bow’s for your honour, the blush for myself, 
A Sam *-standing Carter, whose load is all delf, 


Derry down. 


Would to Jove that ‘twere porcelain! but that sort of ware 
Of late is becoming confoundedly rare ; 

But, such as they are—not wishing to cram you—let 

Me here introduce the queer folks of the Amulet. 


First, Lord Viscount Strangford I place in your view — 
Like Caroline’s stockings, his looks are deep blue.+ 





* To “stand Sam” is to ‘ pay the piper,” and to “ pay the piper” is to 


defraud the expenses of an entertainment. —Sam. Carrer Hatt. 


Mr. Hall means to defray. 


+ “ Hibernian Strangford! with thy looks of blue!”—English Bards, &c. 


We presume 
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He praises time past — hates the present —and thinks 
The future shines bright through mortality’s chinks.® 


Hogg, Blanchard, and Hollings, all pens of great pith, 
With the ghost of Will. Hazlitt, support Horace Smith ; 
And Captain Mac Naughten exclaims, “ An’t it hard, oh ! 
To look without love on that jewel, Miss Pardoe ?” 


Dr. Walsh, Allan Cunningham, Kerrick, Charles Swain, 
Here serve up in foolscap the fruits of their brain ; 

And the stern Corn-Law Rhymer has softened his tone 
To a depth of pure tenderness much like my own. 


And now for the ladies—my wife and Miss Hill, 
L. E. L. and Miss Mitford, their melodies trill ; 
Mesdames Hofland and Godwin, and dear Lefanu, 
Sing songs and tell stories, most wondrous, if true. 


Of the pictures, believe me, they’re all mighty pretty — 
Just as good in their way, as the writing is witty. 

So I think, without vanity, mine is a work 

Most fit for the book-desk of Otiver Yorks! 


So saying, Mr. Hall smiled and fell 
back into the arms of his contributors, 
who received him with manifest re- 
luctance ; but made the best of a bad 
bargain, in the hope of that 


“ Fair future day, 
Which Fate shall brightly gild.” 


On the withdrawal of the Carter and 
his load, OLIveR rose, and with a mien 
as dignified, a voice as sonorous, as 
graced the presence of Manners Sutton, 


“In our hot youth, when George the 
Fourth was king,” 


he intimated his most anxious senti- 
ments of endurance towards the tender 
editor and his tremendous friends. He 
added, that he was always sensible of 
the loyalty of his literary subjects 
when they presented him with any, 
the slightest “ offering.” 

“ Friendship’s Offering !” exclaimed 
Smith and Elder, dragging forward a 
reluctant editor, in the person of the 
emancipated nigger who has succeeded 
the late secretary of the Anti-Slavery 
Reporter. For the satisfaction of the 
industrious members of the gallery of 
the House of Commons, we beg to 
remark, that the Anti-Slavery Reporter 
is the name of a work, and not, as 
they might fancy, a reporter opposed 
to slavery ; or, in others words, flinching 
from his labour. Weighed down by 
such a ponderous editor, the active and 
enterprising publishers proceeded to 
say what they had to say, which, to 


Amulet, 


say the truth, was not saying much. 


* « Time Past, Present, and to Come,” by Viscount Strangford, page 82 of the 


Derry down. 


However, they spun their yarn as skil- 
fully as they could. They dwelt at 
considerable length on the mildness 
of the season; and the Elder Smith 
quoted the following expression of 
Mr. Jerdan’s sentiments on the time- 
honoured subject of gray hairs. 


On my Gray Hairs. 


BY W. JERDAN. 


Ten years agone, ye monitors, 
How I abhorr’d your hue, 
And plucked you singly from your hold— 
Sing “‘ Cock-a-doodle doo !” 
And so I did, like knight of old, 
Who hundreds overthrew, 
And fancied immortality 
More sure the more he drew. 


Those years are fled—I greet you now 
The dearest guests to me ; 

Why should the stem outlive the bough ? 
Sing ‘‘ Tweedledum.and-dee !” 
When keen Affliction’s piercing blast 

Hath nipt the foliage free, 
What is there left to soothe at last 


So good as barley-bree ? 


Loud cheers here interrupted the 
liberal publisher ; and the Gentleman 
Usher of the Birch Rod intimated to 
him that he had better let well alone, 
and go no further in a poem which 
might cause him to fare worse. He 
accordingly withdrew, with T. K. Her- 
vey, to the “ World of Dreams,” a place 
of seductive, but deceitful refreshment, 
in the neighbourhood. These gentle- 
men had no sooner made way, than 
Mrs. Norton magisterially advanced, 
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with Thomas Moore’s head peeping 
from her reticule. Having drawn him 
forth, she made a most profound curtsey 
to the chair, and requested that OLIverR 
Yorke would permit her poet to recite 
a very “ nice” poem from the Keep- 
sake. This was readily granted, and, 
fanned by his fair editress, the Minia- 
ture Bard addressed the assembly as 
follows : 

“* May it please the most illustrious 
Otrver and the Gentlemen of this 
assembly,—The Annuals, it is pretty 
well understood, are, most of them, in 
the last year of their gilt-and-ginger- 
bread existence. Commiserating this 
fact, I, with my characteristic devotion 
to the fair, have come to the assistance 
of Caroline, and have magnanimously 
enriched the pages of the Keepsake 
with my hitherto unpublished poem of 
‘The Mousetrap.’ The incident on 
which this poem is founded is so ludi- 
crous, and so little redounding to my 
individual honour and glory, that I 
would gladly drop the veil of oblivion 
over the whole business, but that I 
know of no veil sufficiently impervious 
to defy the gaze of Recina’s ‘ Man of 
Genius,’ who knows the story as well as 
Ido. (Tydus-Pooh-Pooh here bowed 
and stroked his beard.) 1 therefore 
prefer poetising on the subject myself, 
and making known what [ have not 
the power of keeping secret. 

** At that unfortunate period of my 
otherwise pleasant career, when I at- 
tempted to join the industrious classes 
by accepting a sinecure office, I formed 
at Bermuda a friendship with a black 
lady of rank named Nea, of whom, as 
you all know by heart, I have pub- 
lished some very sweet odes in Little’s 
Poems. This is in brackets. At the 
house of this lady, who 


‘ Walked in beauty like the night,’ 


I was in the habit of meeting three 
sisters, Europeans, of such surpassing 
beauty, that they reminded me of — 
what shall I say ?—of 


‘ Old Erin’s native shamrock.’ 


My susceptible heart was fired by their 
united charms. Gladly would I have 
disturbed the trefoil, and borne off one 
portion to the 


‘ Inviolate island of the sage and free, 
But that I equally loved all three.’ 
Byron. 
And then I had to keep Nea in the 
sweet consciousness that she was the 
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adored object. Pretty good work this, 
you'll say, for one pair of hands—eh, 
King Ottver?” 

“Not at all,” quoth Oxiver, ma- 
jestically ; “ proceed, my little man, 
with your story, and let it be short as 
its narrator.” 

Somewhat nettled at this rebuff, 
which reminded Moore of the regent’s 
threat of imprisoning him in a wine- 
cooler at Carlton House, the bard of 
Bowood thus resumed : — 

“« Many and many were the happy 
hours I passed with Nea and her three- 
fold friends. Ah me! 


‘ Still they lingering haunt the greenest 
spot 
On memory’s waste.’ 


But to my story (Hear, hear, hear). 
You must know, illustrious OLIvErR, 
that from my earliest infancy I have 
been subject to two influences, power- 
fully proving that I am a man born of 
woman—(Here Morgan Ratiler ex- 
claimed, ‘ By my wig, he’s just the size 
of the Chimpanzee!” * Order, order,’ 
said Oxtver, involuntarily honouring 
the joke of his favourite with a smile. 
After the laughter had subsided, the 
speaker continued) — two influences, 
proving, I repeat, that I am a man 
born of woman. These are curiosity 
and fear. The great object of my 
curiosity has always been a lady’s 
work-box—of my fear, that horrid 
animal a mouse! (Loud jeers.) Yes, 
I repeat, a mouse. It is, I believe, 
the Edinburgh Review that notices 
Fanny Kemble’s expressive compa- 
rison of beauties shouting to ‘ mice 
roaring.’ To myself, the loud talk of 
pretty women is disagreeable as any 
thing done by such divinities can be; 
but I deny that Fanny Kemble’s con- 
temptuous allusion to the 

* Wee, sleekit, cowrin’, timorous beasties,’ 


is just. Their timorousness is merely 
in appearance, their ‘ cowrin’ the hol- 
low courtesy of the assassin. Besides, 
it may be very well for Fanny Kemble, 
a young lady who, like Scott’s Diana 
Vernon, in very resoluteness of heart 
utters a wish that she were a man, to 
dare and conquer danger unattended ; 
it may, I say, be very well for such a 
towering spirit to speak of mice con- 
temptuously, but I, who, to say the 
truth, have a mighty deal of mother’s 
milk in me, would as soon face the 
infernal fiend himself as one of those 
abominable be-whiskered brutes, whose 
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tactics might defy the most courageous 
master of defence. Who, let me ask, 
can tell what the plague a mouse is 
going to be at? You endeavour to 
catch his eye — you might as well try 
to catch him altogether; and a pre- 
cious attempt this last would be, even 
supposing he could not bite. Why, 
here he is, one minute driving to the 
right; the next, dragging your defen- 
sive energies to the left; till, to the 
utter confusion of all self-possession, 
he forces a pass right above your 
ankles, just after you have clapped 
your calves together (if you have any) 
to oppose his progress. And, oh! who 
shall tell, in prose or verse, the thril- 
ling terror that stupifies the soul, as 
that sleek monster dashes between the 
legs with desperate energy, defying 
man and directing Fate herself? Aw- 
ful, tremendous sensation! I sicken 
at the thought of it. Let me, then, 
leave these wretched reminiscences of 
my fears for a moment, while I say a 
word of my curiosity: for this will 
furnish my story; and, my story ended, 
I shall make short work with my poem 
(cheers). 

** I have already mentioned that my 
curiosity is, or rather was, previously 
to the dreadful circumstance which 
forms the subject of my story, princi- 

ally excited by ladies’ work-boxes. 
The sight of one of these pretty en- 
closures always put me in a flutter, 
and I invariably found an opportunity 
of rummaging through their mysterious 
recesses, till every billet-dour, gage 
d'amour, miniature, and whatever else 
they contained, had passed through 
my inquiring fingers. Emboldened 
by a long series of successes in this 
department of endeavour, I became 
somewhat incautious ; thus falling into 
the frequent error of great warriors, 
great thieves, and great fools, when 
fancying themselves invincible, infal- 
lible, and beyond the reach of Fate. 
My operations began to be carried on 
with a contemptuous confidence in 
Destiny, as though that omnipotent 
damsel dared not disappoint me. 
Such a crime as this could not fail to 
bring down condign punishment on 
my devoted head. It did so, and in 
the following dreadful visitation. 

“One day during that delighiful 
sojourn at Bermuda, of which I have 
already spoken, and with those equally 
delightful women whom I have al- 
ready eulogised, Nea and her three 
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friends, I was reclining in delicious 
lassitude, and had just finished 


* The pretty passage i in my last new 
poem,’ 


when a mouse, of unusual size, rushed 
across the apartment. I shrieked with 
terror: the lovely women screamed in 
concert. What was to be done? The 
horrid incarnation had ensconced itself 
no one knew where: for it is the cun- 
ning nature of this ferocious animal to 
conceal its operations for months, years, 
nay, sometimes for centuries, till the 
fool-hardy are lulled into a false se- 
curity ; when they fall, of course, an 
easy prey to those reckless fangs which 
of old freed the lordly lion from his 
fishified prison of net-work. I looked 
at Nea — Nea sighed ; I turned to the 
sisters three, and, as I am a living 
soul, they giggled! Speechless, and 
shuddering at the recent danger — in- 
dignant and shocked at their insensi- 
bility — I left the apartment, put my 
hat on my head, and proceeded home ; 
where, by the help of proper restora- 
tives, [ gradually recovered, and in 
the evening felt well enough to make 
a call of commiseration on Nea, who 
had seemed as much terrified as my- 
self. On arriving at her residence, [ 
learned from the servant that she and 
her three friends were from home, but 
would be back in an hour. ‘ So,’ 
thought I, ‘there will be just time 
enough to examine their work-boxes : 
I will wait.’ I should here observe, 
that by no stratagem or contrivance 
had I yet been able to gain admission 
beneath the lid of the work-box be- 
longing to the youngest of the three 
sisters. Some infernal obstacle or 
another had always prevented me. 
Judge, then, of my joy, when, on 
entering the drawing-room, I saw the 
three work-boxes just as the dear 
owners had left them, each on its pe- 
culiar work-table, and the key left in 


each. But this was too much happi- 
ness to be crowded into one short 
hour. Accordingly I found, on exa- 


mination, that one of the three boxes 
was Nea’s; and that the youngest 
sister’s cabinet of unexplored contents 
was placed on the table, in the middle 
of the room, carefully locked as usual. 
Could any thing be more pestiferously 
provoking than this? The attainable 
treasures of the three open boxes were 
neglected—I had almost said, despised. 
I racked all my powers in the farce of 
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‘lock and key,’ to no purpose ; I tried 
all the other keys, and also one or two 
of my own, in vain. I grew desperate 
—all self-command, all self-respect, 
abandoned me, and, with reckless 
rage, I inserted the first wedge that 
came to hand, and burst open the lid ; 
when - But pardon me, omni- 
potent Orrver! have you a smelling- 
bottle ? for I fear I shall be unable to 
proceed without some such restorative.” 
Otiver placed his fore-finger signi- 
ficantly on the side of kis nose, and 
the Ghost of Father Prout produced a 
quart-bottle of what he called ether, 
but which was so much like whisky, 
that Moore had no sooner smelt it 
than he expressed a wish to taste ; and 
thus agreeably refreshed, he returned 
the smelling-bottle to the Rev. Ghost, 
observing — 
** Your bottle, when empty and broken 
it lies, 
Will be redolent still of the Glee-Spirit’s 
sighs,” 
To which rhymed reason, his reverence 
answered very much “ like winking.” 
“© As I was observing when I left 
off, I burst open the lid of the work- 
box ; when — judge of my astonish- 
ment, my trepidation —a mouse, nay, 
the mouse of the morning, leaped into 
my bosom! ‘ Horror on Horror’s 
head accumulate!’ I swooned with 
affright; but before the last faint 
gleam of consciousness had left me, I 
heard the voices of the three sisters in 
a glee, which convinced my fading 
senses that they had watched the whole 
affair-—that they had prepared for my 
curiosity the torture of my fear—that 
they had witnessed my downfal, and 
triumphed in my shame. How long 
I remained senseless I know not, but, 
on regaining my vital functions, I 
found myself in Nea’s favourite bower ; 
and, under the influence of irrepressible 
emotions, my soul outpoured itself in 
the following pensive strain - 
Otiver here put it to the withered 
Anacreon, whether, after so long an 
oration, he was dealing fairly with the 
assembly in proposing a verse-inflic- 
tion! Moore immediately saw and 
acknowledged his error, and shortly 
afier, Mrs. Norton took him away. 
What she did with him no one knows, 
but certain it is that she immediately 
returned, and claimed attention for 
Cattermole’s Bribe, by which be has 
secured “universal suffrages ;” and 
Lord Holland's “ entertaining and 
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clever jeu d’esprit,” as the Literary 
Gazette calls it, but which we 
but no matter! Caroline then accom- 
plished a curtsey and withdrew. Her 
presence was succeeded by that of no 
less a person than Edward Liston 
Bulwer, Esq., most oddly attired in 
a nightcap. The expressions of dis- 
approbation were loud and general, 
and the thunder began to lower on 
the Jove-like brow of Ottver, when 
Bulwer, with his usual: air of shuffling 
sheepishness, craved a hearing in the 
name of the authoress of Lodore. This 
was granted, and Bulwer immediately 
read the following passage, which may 
be found at p. 129 of Lodore : 

* ¢ Women,’ says the accomplished 
author of Paul Clifford, ‘ think that 
they must always love a man whom 
they have seen in his nightcap.’ There 
is deep philosophy in this observa- 
tion.” 

“ Now, most noble YorKE,” con- 
tinued Bulwer, “I am the ‘ accom- 
plished author of Paul Clifford ;’ he 
from whom Mrs. Shelley quotes. Yes, 
the deep philosophy eulogised by a 
judge so fair and competent, is my 
own. I—TIam the founder of a new 
sect; the ‘ philosophy of nightcaps’ 
is mine: in token whereof I wear this 
embroidered head-piece in which you 
now see me, and which | have sworn 
never to put off.” 

Here the speaker, amazed at the 
general laughter, hesitated as to whe- 
ther he should read his “annual essay” 
on nightcaps or not. His suspense 
soon was terminated, however, by the 
approach of the Gentleman Usher of 
the Birch-Rod, followed by the Stand- 
ard-bearer. These formidable fune- 
tionaries having made one hundred 
and fifty-six profound obeisances be- 
fore the presidential chair, proceeded 
to do their office. The Gentleman 
Usher, holding his rod of office over 
the “accomplished author of Paul 
Clifford,” and founder of the “ philo- 
sophy of nightcaps,” invited him to 
lay aside his head-gear. The order 
was reluctantly complied with ; where- 
upon the Standard-bearer bonneted 
poor Bulwer with a jingling fool’s-cap, 
saying, with a loud voice, **Go forth 
and teach the ‘ philosophy of fools’- 
caps,’ and display the accomplishments 
of Paul Clifford.” Thus terminated 
what O’Connell would call the “ mis- 
sion” of Colonel Sibthorpe’s “ John 
Jones,” 
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The assembly were manifestly be- 
coming, like the town, tired to death 
of the annual manuals, when the Gen- 
tleman Usher of the Birch-Rod an- 
nounced ‘‘ A message from the Book 
of Beauty !” 

** Call in the messengers !”” exclaimed 
Ouiver; when the doors were thrown 
open, and Lady Blessington, surround- 
ed by a brilliant staff, comprising some 
of the loveliest leaves from the Book 
of Beauty, entered the Hall, and ad- 
vanced to the great table. And, lo! 
a scene! No sooner had the beauties 
come to a halt, than Oxrver and the 
whole assembly took each the wreath 
from his brow with the left hand, and 
placing the right on that spot where 
the heart-throb leaps in manly bosoms, 
made a graceful genuflexion. They 
then rose, resumed their garlands, and 
sang in chorus (standing), Schiller’s 
noble poem, Honour to Woman! the 
solo parts being given by Lord Francis 
Egerton — a distinction richly merited 
by that accomplished nobleman ; for- 
asmuch as the English version was 
furnished by him for this great occa- 
sion. Words cannot express the en- 
thusiasm manifested at the close of the 
song. Almost mechanically, Lord 
Francis recommenced it; the flashing 
eyes of the assembled gentlemen testi- 
fied their warm approval, and the 
chorus rose in a swell of rapture to 
the roof of the royal Hall. At length 
the voice of song subsided, and as the 
echoes died away, the objects of this 
hymn of homage gave a combined 
curtsey, with regimental precision. 
Lady Blessington then advanced, and, 
with perfect grace and dignity, spoke 
as follows : 

“ Royal Yorke, and you, gallant 
Gentlemen, accept our acknowledge- 
ments for the truly distinguished man- 
ner in which you have been pleased to 
welcome us. That we should be fa- 
voured with a kind reception we could 
not doubt ; but we beg you to believe 
that we are equally delighted and sur- 
prised by your generous ardour, so 
rare in these utilitarian times. Yes, 
Gentlemen, we feel in the depths of 
our hearts that the age of chivalry is 
not gone; for, assuredly, we here be- 
hold ‘ that generous loyalty to rank 
and sex, that proud submission, that 
dignified obedience, the unbought grace 
of life, the nurse of manly sentiment 
and heroic enterprise,’ which Burke, 
in a moment of passionate grief, de- 
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plored as gone for ever. And it is to 
us a source of the purest gratification 
to know, that these high qualities are 
combined with the great talents and 
varied accomplishments which from 
the first have distinguished Fraser’s 
MaGazine. From this combination, 
what may not be hoped! Continue, 
we entreat you, to inculcate those lofty 
principles of well-regulated freedom 
In politics, and of ardent enterprise in 
letters, by which you have already 
effected so much good, and secured so 
largely the admiration and attachment 
of all ranks in the community. 

* Permit me, royal sir, to place be- 
fore you a volume which has been 
produced under my auspices, and 
which, I trust, will be found worthy 
of your favourable consideration. It 
is called the Book of Beauty ; and, 
without saying any thing of its literary 
contents (which in me, perhaps, might 
be thought unbecoming), I venture to 
declare, that its pictorial embellish- 
ments amply justify its somewhat 
boastful title. You will doubtless re- 
member, sir, the encouraging passage 
in Mr. Wordsworth : 


* Though bold Bellerophon —so Jove 
decreed 
In wrath — fell headlong from the 
fields of air, 
Yet a high guerdon waits on minds 
that dare, 
If aught be in them of immortal seed.’ 


“ Tn this cheering faith I have entered 
on my task —it has proved to me a 
labour of love. How far that labour 
has been successful, it is for you, sir, 
and your distinguished co-mates, to 
declare.” 


During the delivery of this address, 
the gentlemen present had remained 
standing ; and now, bowing to Lady 
Blessington as she resumed her place 
among her staff, they sat down—not, 
however, till they had given three 
hearty cheers for “ the ladies.” Oxr1- 
ver then manifested an oratorical 
emotion ; whereupon silence was called 
by the Gentleman Usher of the Birch 
Rod, and the mute lady was instantly 
apparent. Oxiver, with a most cap- 
tivating smile, unbosomed himself, his 
collaborateurs again rising. 


*“ Lady Blessington and Ladies,— 
I thank you on my own part, as 
also on that of the gentlemen who are 
associated with me, for your very gra- 
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tifying assurance that our endeavours 
to receive you loyally have not wholly 
failed. Had we been apprised of your 
intention of honouring us with your 
presence, we beg you to believe that 
your reception would have been more 
ceremonious,—more sincerely cordial, 
however, it could not possibly have 
been. 

“The course which has been ho- 
noured with your ladyship’s approba- 
tion, Fraser’s Magazine will continue 
to pursue. Its objects are essentially 
national ; and whether in politics or 
literature, the glory and true interests 
of Great Britain will ever be the first 
care with the contributors to its 
pages. 

*« As regards the volume just placed 
on the table, I have to assure your 
ladyship that we entirely approve of 
your design, and congratulate you on 
its adequate execution. You will, I 
trust, excuse me if I decline the very 
delicate task of particularising the por- 
traits which appear most likely to 
secure universal admiration. The lite- 
rary portion of the work has one great 
fault, and that is the infrequency of 
your ladyship’s contributions. 

“ ] thank your ladyship for setting 
to work three such listless lads as my 
friends Albert Conyngham, Fitzhar- 
dinge Berkeley, and William Lennox. 
It is a comfort to see them attempting 
‘things in prose and verse’— for, come 
of it what will, they are kept out of 
mischief for the time,—a very won- 
derful consummation in their several 
instances. 

“Tt is with regret that I observe 
among your ladyship’s contributors 
the name of Namby Pamby Willis. 
I mark and understand that depre- 
cating look,—the American wolf had 
not cast his sheepish clothing when 
you sent his manuscript to press. His 
Pencillings had not then been puffed 
from his portfolio. Enough, enough— 
I need not intimate the necessity of his 
being banished from the literary do- 
mains of a lady, whose intercourse he 
has so grossly betrayed. Lady Bless- 
ington owes it to herself to mark such 
unmanly book-making by her disdain 
—she will doubtless do so. 

“ In conclusion, 1 offer your lady- 
ship the sincere assurance of my good 
will, and of my hope that we may 
frequently have the pleasure of giving 
‘lines of fair comfort and encourage- 
ment’ to your literary efforts.” 
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Here Oxtver looked to his friends, 
and said, “ Gentlemen, have I ex- 
pressed your sentiments ?” 

One long and universal cheer was 
the appropriate reply—in the midst 
of which acclamations the living 
“ Book of Beauty” was withdrawn 
from the assembly. 


‘* This life is all checker’d with plea- 
sures and woes, 

That chase one another like waves of the 
deep :” 

a truth strongly exemplified by the 

abominable presence which succeeded 

the brilliant vision which we have just 

described. This was no other than 

the mortal manifestation of 


Avaric Atrita Watts. 


He entered on his hands and knees, 
and, with a whine, implored the pro- 
tection of OLtver from the impending 
vengeance of the Gentleman Usher of 
the Birch Rod. Otitver intimated to 
Attila, that, once admitted to the pre- 
sence, he was safe; and added, that 
he saw no reason for the great appre- 
hension under which the Goth appeared 
to be labouring: “ for,” said he, “I 
have not heard that the Literary 
Souvenir is published as yet.” “ But,” 
groaned the suppliant, “ but the trial ! 
— I fear you will 


‘ Deal damnation on my head, 
Because adjudged thy foe.’ ” 


“ By no means,” was the gracious 
reply. ‘“ We would willingly pay as 
much any day for such sport as was 
afforded on the fifth. Indeed the pub- 
lic would, I venture to say, far rather 
give their money to see such a farce 
of real life, than to witness the greatest 
triumphs of Liston, Reeve, or Goldsmid. 
So rise — rise, I say!” 

“ Oh, royal ruler!” rejoined the 
suppliant, “I will rise at your bid- 
ding ; and, Heaven knows! this is not 
the first time you have got ‘a rise out 
of me.’ But before I assume an erect 
posture, let me deprecate the wrath of 
this assembly ; for the Souvenir is out, 
and I crave permission to present a 
copy at the footstool of Recrna’s lite- 
rary throne.” 

Watts watched the thoughtful brow 
of him whom he addressed with mani- 
fest anxiety. He bit his nails with 
unusual vehemence, and remained in 
his penitent attitude. After about a 
minute’s pause, Oxiver signified his 
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willingness to receive the twaddle-tub, 
and directed the clerk to examine its 
contents and report thereon. This of- 
ficer, a most dexterous discoverer of 
sinister qualities in books as well as 
men, was not long in doing his work. 
Having profoundly bowed down before 
the chair, he reared his crest and said, 
in a loud voice: 

“ In compliance with the irresistible 
will of the Royal Yorke, I have ruffled 
the leaves of the ‘annual’ just pre- 
sented ; and I do most conscientiously 
report, that there is neither fruit, nor 
appearance of fruit, there-among. The 
literary portions of past Sowvenirs were, 
it is true, athirst for the waters of obli- 
vion ; to which they hastened accord- 
ingly. But in the present instance, 
not the literary part alone, but the em- 
bellishments, all prove the work to be 
arid beyond the hope of revivification. 
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It is, indeed, a book of ‘ shreds and 
patches’ in the written department ; 
while the illustrations are consistently 
taken from sources equally ancient, 
furnishing a most feeble notion of their 
great originals. If it be the pleasure 
of the assembly, | am prepared to 
encounter the difficulty of reading 
from a portion of the letter-press ; and, 
to bear out the tenor of my general 
criticism, I shall select three poems, 
one by Zillah Madonna, and two by 
Alaric Attila Watts. Am I to pro- 
ceed?” Oniver nodded, and the 
clerk proceeded to read the poems, 
with much of the graceful elocution 
displayed by the attorney-general when 
reciting the “ lofty rhyme” of Quaffy- 
punchovics, the expatriated Pole. 

The contribution of Zillah Madonna’s 
graceful muse is called “ Summer-day 
Dreams,” and runs as follows : 


** Oh! do not call it idleness, though the live-long summer day 
I flutter, like a lady-bird, in many-hued array ; 
The waving branches all look up to catch a glimpse of sky — 


They catch a glimpse ; and, pray, what then? 


1s it not ‘ all my eye?” 


Oh! do not call it idleness, if, at morn’s dewy prime, 

I think a pigmy poet the reverse of the sublime. 

Though I ¢ neither toil or spin,’ Belov’d, then unto me is given, 
A cup of coffee and a rusk at half-past six or seven. 


Oh! do not call it idleness, if, at day’s highest noon, 
I look in vain to find the little woodman in the moon ; 
Or watch perchance a mazy dance, or listen to the voice 
Of the printer's devil, talking of brevier or of bourgeois. 


Oh! do not call it idleness, if, when the day is done, 

At tea-time I enjoy the treat of chat and buttered bun : 

That hour recalls the sainted dead — forgive the shade of gloom ! 
But the lamp ill-trimm'd requires a lighted pastile in the room. 


Ob! do not call it idleness, if, at the noon of night, 

I ask the maid to send a rush into the realms of light ; 

The world and all its cares shut out, and naught but Heaven I see, 
Then, then, Belov’d, I grieve that thou’rt so like the Chimpanzee.” 


Signs and looks of wonder were 
very general at this highly original 
poem. The puzzle might possibly 
have been explained, had not OLtver 
prohibited any discussion till the per- 
petrations of Alaric Attila himself had 
been heard. The clerk accordingly 
recited the following : 


** Cribb and Spring. 


‘’Tis now all round my hat!’ 

Our Cribb must soon decay — 
He’s preposterously fat — 

And Spring must pass away ; 
Tom Gaynor, too, is gone, 
Leaving Young Dutch Sam alone. 


Time has thinn’d ‘ the flowing hair,’ 
And bowed the brazen front ; 

And the mawleys, that might dare 
The devil at a brunt, 

Are listless, faint, and chill, 

And can’t take up a bill. 


It rains, it hails, it snows, 
And friends are falling round ; 
*Gainst Death's resistless blows, 
Ah, who can stand his ground ? 
All lovers of the ring 
Lament for Cribb and Spring!” 


“ For Heaven’s sake! get on as fast 
as you can to the end of this fellow’s 
stuff!” said Oliver. And the clerk, 
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with a bow of compliance, proceeded 
to his last extract: 


** The Lament of Bonaptt et Cuicx Ho, 
the last of the Goths, after being de- 


feated on the first count in the trial of 


Fraser’s MaGazine. 
BY ALARIC ATTILA WATTS. 


Adieu, dark cellar of my sire! 

Haunt of my luckless youth, adieu! 
The Magazine discharged its fire, 

And bared your filth to public view. 
The public nostril spurn’d the stench, 
And I ran howling to the Bench, 


The Bench declared me vilely wrong’d— 
That is, the judge—but, ah ! the j jury, 

The bar, the floor with strangers throng’ d, 
All laughe d like mad at my mad furv, 

And swore, upon the Holy Bible, 

The Magazine was free from libel. 


‘ The mole, the mole, the pretty mole,’ 
Was voted merely harmless joking ; 
The giggling audience swell’d my soul 
With rage, that set me well-nigh 
choking. 
Oh, how I writhed beneath the tricks 
Of reckless Quaffypunchoviecs ! 
Throw wide the everlasting gates, 
That I from earth and fun may fly! 
By men derided, while the F ates 
Their too-officious fingers ply. 
Zillah Madonna, lend your scissors, 
I'll ‘cut away’ from all these quizzers!” 


Amidst the loud laughter elicited by 
this Gothic poetry, OLIveR rose and 
said — 

“ Gentlemen of this assembly, I am 
glad that.we waited to hear this poor 
old body’s latest perpetrations, before 
permitting him to rise. In reply to 
his ridiculous pun, that we have often 
“had a rise out of him,’ I have only 
to say that, on the occasion of every 
such rise, he has been thoroughly floored 
--so let him remain prostrate in the 
dust, during the very few moments of 
your precious time which a notice of 
his trampery work will occupy. 

“ You are all of you aware, gentle- 
men, that the Literary Souvenir has 
been a suffering periodical ever since 
the beastly slime of gall and malice was 
first bespread throughout the pages of 
a Christmas present. A precious pre- 
sent, truly, for the hands of our young 
and delicate countrywomen, that par- 
ticular number of the Souvenir must 
have been! Of the lies crammed into 
every line of the ‘Conversazione’ I say 
nothing, for we all know that they were 
laughed at by the parties assailed ; and 
the halting nature of the verse left ita 
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very slender chance of producing any 
general effect. But were all this other- 
wise — were the facts as represented, 
and the verse instinct with vigorous 
satire-—-who but such an unsavoury per- 
sonage as that now wincing before us 
could have thought of placing a pro- 
duction reeking with pothouse revelry 
and blackguard allusions into the 
hands of an “ unoffending female ?”’ 
Why, gentlemen, the very sentiment 
of a generous pity for the frailest of the 
sex would have banished such ribaldry 
from—lI shall not say where. What 
shall be said of its introduction into the 
boudoir? Gin floats the sluggish verse 
along amid the aromatic wreaths of 
shag tobacco—emerging from which 
the small,small, scarcely definable soul 
of the bardling appears, bearing the 
mark of the beast indelibly. That a 
publication so conducted should kave 
experienced a rapid falling off in circu- 
lation, is highly creditable to the read- 
ing public. The heads of families very 
naturally said, ‘ Milk and water verses, 
and odes on that juvenile complaint 
the bellyach, though not very credit- 
able to the muse of the editor, still 
detract nothing from the morality of his 
work ; but widely different is it when 
his gilded annual pill is poisoned — 
when nonsense, steeped in gin and 
beer, and redolent of tobacco fumes, 
is placed before our children. From 
this day forward be the Souvenir ba- 
nished and buried in oblivion!’ Thus 
the eminent Pig-whistler, Alaric Attila 
Watts, cut his own throat by his puny 
attempts to swim against the stream of 
popular favour and. attachment, which 
from the first set in at once and strongly 
in favour of Recina and her literary 
court. 

“And what is the case with this 
miserable being now? Why, gentle- 
men, behold him there before the 
men whom he has slandered ; while 
we, merry and elastic as ever, have 
in our triumphant hearts no room 
for even the sentiment of justifiable 
revenge. In point of fact, so great a 
self-castigator may be safely trusted 
with his own punishment. Most suc- 
cessfully labouring to make each num- 
ber of his Souvenir worse than that 
which preceded it, he is hastening to 
the ‘ final change’ alluded to in the 
biographical memoir of which he com- 
plains. Still, though unwilling to take 
his case out of his self-inflicting hands, 
a sense of calm and unbiassed justice 
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compels me to put it to the vote whe- 
ther the said Alaric Attila Watts shall 
be led from the presence by the Gentle- 
man Usher of the Birch Rod, and dealt 
with as rigorously as the military ex- 
perience of the Standard-bearer shall 
lead him to believe the frame of the 
said Alaric Attila Watts can support, 
without detriment to its durability. 
Those who are of opinion that the said 
Alaric Atilla Watts should be so led 
forth will say Aye—(One loud shout of 
* Aye !’) Those who are of the contrary 
opinion will say No—(A dead silence). 
I think,” said Oxrver, archly, the 
* Ayes’ have it.” 

“ Faith, his highness may say that,” 
whispered Ensign O’ Donoghue to Mor- 
gan Rattler. 

*Ttsout ofthe bags the music comes!” 
answered Rattler. ‘‘ But how is it you 
were not ordered to attend the corporal 
punishment, ensign ?”’ 

“ Why, my boy,” was O’Donoghue’s 
rejoinder, “ Noll knew well that I should 
never cry, Enough! for I think flaying 
that Goth would be not only justifiable, 
but laudable homicide.” 

The conversation of these two bril- 
liant Emeralds, though carried on in a 
low tone, did not escape OLIVER, who 
begged that silence might be observed 
till the first touch of the Black Rod 
had been duly acknowledged by a 
Gothic roar. This was accordingly 
done ; and Watts having been led forth, 
speechless with terror, into New Palace 
Yard, was there tied to a cart’s tail and 
sent on his travels. He howled before 
he was hurt; and the assembly in the 
Hall resumed their proceedings. 

The Ghost of Goethe here rose, and 
spoke much to the following effect : 

“ Royal Sir, and Gentlemen !——While 
in the flesh, and subject to merely mor- 
tal influences, I was continually in- 
debted to the lofty intellect of England 
for moments of the purest gratification. 
Whether communing with the recorded 
beauties of Shakespeare, or receiving 
with reverential wonder the dazzling 
evidences of Byron’s living genius— 
whether watching the progress of your 
philosophical researches, or tracing the 
course of your political career—I was 
ever delighted and instructed by the 
eminent nationality of the master minds 
of England. Now, as in the days of 
Shakespeare—I date from him, because 
his name is ever uppermost in my 
thoughts, not because I undervalue the 
generous spirits who preceded him— 
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now, as in that proud period of your 
history when your enlightened patriot- 
ism foiled the bigoted ambition of the 
Spaniard, and gave courage, and hope, 
and invaluable aid, to the strivers for 
religious freedom in a land less favoured 
than your own—now, as then, the 
name of England stimulates you all 
with a sentiment of mingled pride and 
gentleness, which is the secret of your 
glory among the nations. Nor let it 
be urged against me, that one noble 
ghost whom I have named, by his self- 
banishment, and by the satirical tone 
of his writings with reference to his 
country, is a refutation of my position. 
His instance, though a peculiar one, 
is by no means adverse to my state- 
ment. For though Byron—my noble 
friend, if he will permit me so to call 
him (Hear, hear, from the Ghost of 
Byron)— dealt largely and with great 
severity against the follies and vices of 
his country, there never was a man 
more sensitive to the praise or blame 
of his countrymen—never one of his 
order more proud of the distinction of 
being an English noble. I beg to 
assure this assembly, that nothing but 
a sentiment of the most sincere regard 
for the nationality of feeling to which 
I have alluded induces me now to 
stand forward and request the atten- 
tion of all present to a work which I 
hold in my hand. It is a work emi- 
nently, nay, entirely English. It is 
called, somewhat fantastically, the 
Book of Gems, and consists of ex- 
tracts from the poets, illustrated by 
the painters of your native country. 
Enjoying, as I do, the closest shadowy 
intimacy with the mighty dead from 
whose works these selections are made, 
I can bear public testimony to the spi- 
ritual gratification they have all expe- 
rienced at this elegant and admirable 
work. I have, therefore, respectfully 
to request that you, royal sir, will be 
pleased to stamp this volume with the 
seal of your approval, in order that 
honour may be done to the illustrious 
dead—and also that the artists, the 
editor, and all persons in the flesh who 
are interested in the work, may enjoy the 
advantage of yourall-influential eulogy.” 

The immortal Shade here glided to 
the table and delivered the volume to 
the clerk, who immediately handed it 
to Ortver. His highness then said: 
“ Thus publicly appealed to by so illus- 
trious a member of the other world, 
I cannot refrain from saying a few 
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words. I entirely concur in every thing 
which has fallen from the learned and 
accomplished Ghost on the subject of 
our national feeling. And it shall be 
no fault of ours, gentlemen, if that 
feeling be not kept alive and be- 
queathed to our children in undimi- 
nished purity and lustre. The work 
which has just been handed to me I 
had seen before, it is true; but Il am 
happy to find that, by not mentioning 
it earlier here, we have elicited so warm 
and true a testimony to its merits from 
the noble spirit who has just addressed 
you. The book is indeed deserving of 
all that can be said in its praise; and 
when I assure you that, in my opinion, 
the editor has hereby expiated his 
grave crime of conducting the Amulet, 
you will be convinced of the deep sense 
T entertain of the meritorious labours of 
Mr. Hall. If he would but wear a 
neckcloth, and not run so furiously 
into flesh, I should entertain great 
hopes of him. As it is, he has only 
to be as careful with the second series 
of the Book of Gems as he has been 
with the first, and he shall never want 
the cordial approbation of her most 
Literary Majesty’s confidential advis- 
ers.” (Vehement cheers.) 

A loud knocking was here heard at 
the great door, and the Usher of the 
Birch Rod reported to the House that 
“ the Elephant and Castle” were 
waiting without. ‘“ Let them enter,” 
said Yorke, with his usual careless 
air of “ come what, come may ;” when, 
sure enough, an elephant of solemn 
majesty made its appearance, led by 
Mr. E. Churton, of Holles Street, and 
bearing on its back a very handsome 
castle, in which was seated the Rev. 
Hobart Caunter, editor of the Oriental 
Annual. Mr. Churton, having brought 
his fine animal to a full stop, bowed 
to the chair a salutation, which OLIVER 
returned very graciously. After which 
the elephant, who had a copy of the 
“ Annual” carefully packed up in his 
trunk, placed it with most childlike 
gentleness on the table of the house, 
and, with three profound inclinations 
of the head, seemed perfectly conscious 
that he had done his duty. The re- 
verend editor then, putting out his head 
from one of the apertures, made the 
following presentation speech : 

“The work which I have the ho- 
nour, siz, to present to you, through 
the trunk of this sagacious animal, is, 
I hope, not wholly unworthy of your 
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attention. It is, as your highness will 
perceive, illustrated in the very first 
style of the art; and no pain or cost 
has been spared to render it an offer- 
ing worthy of the acceptance and fa- 
vour of Rretna. It is inscribed to 
their royal highnesses the Duchess of 
Kent and the Princess Victoria, by 
whom it has been most graciously re- 
ceived. May I hope, sir, that her 
Literary Majesty will receive it with 
equal condescension? One peculiarity 
it possesses, which, perhaps, I shall be 
permitted to mention. It faithfully 
describes and illustrates most exqui- 
sitely those vast possessions in the 
East, so intimately connected with the 
history of British valour and enter- 
prise. I therefore venture to hope, 
that it will be honoured by your 
encouragement.” 

To this address Ortver replied: 
* Reverend Sir—I sent the other day 
for a copy of the Oriental Annual, as 
a suitable present for my sister, but 
was given to understand that the first 
edition was exhausted. It is a noble 
specimen, and does infinite credit to 
all parties concerned in its production. 
We have a poor feast toward this 
evening; pray stay and give your 
blessing to the repast.” 

The reverend gentleman bowed as- 
sent, and the elephant was very cle- 
verly backed out by Churton. Some 
person observed on the remarkable 
docility of the elephant, and cau- 
tioned Churton against playing too 
many tricks with his trunk. ‘ Oh, 
never fear,” said the publisher, “ I 
may safely take an elephant by the 
trunk, seeing that I have taken a Bull 
by the horns.” Which said, this East- 
ern affair past away from the Hall. 

“Thanks to Apollo!” exclaimed 
Ottver, “we have got through the 
Annuals at last! I mentioned that 
the theatrical people were in waiting, 
but I omitted to state that some of the 
principal editors of the daily papers 
were anxious to pay their respects to 
Recrna. It would be advisable to 
receive them forthwith, as their time 
is precious, and, indeed, of public 
importance. I therefore propose, that 
the editors be called in.” (Loud cheers 
testified the concurrence of the assembly.) 

“ Call in the editors!” was the com- 
mand issued from the chair. In they 
came accordingly. A slight confusion 
was at first occasioned by some in- 
discreet persons attempting to push 
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the Morning Chronicle before the 
Times ; but it would not do: the lead- 
ing journal caught the chairman’s eye, 
and the editor advanced to the end of 
the table and said — 

“ May it please your Highness ! 
Gentlemen of this assembly, in pre- 
senting myself here this day, I am not, 
I assure you, actuated by any idle 
wish to swell the pomp of a ceremo- 
nial in itself sufficiently imposing. 
No! I appear here as the representa- 
tive of a very different.and far higher 
class of feelings —of that class of feel- 
ings which has found its expression in 
the pages of Fraser's MacGazine and 
in the columns of the Times, during 
the recent attempts to pull down the 
church, degrade the peerage, and sub- 
vert the entire fabric of the British 
constitution. ( Loud cries of hear, hear, 
hear!) It cannot be unknown to the 
distinguished persons here congregated, 
that the degenerate Whigs felt the re- 
fusal of the Times to accompany their 
destructive march, as a ‘ very limb 
lopped off’ from their chances of, even 
for a period, misleading the public 
mind. For they thought, and that 
justly, that so powerful an engine 
would be brought to bear, in all its 
energy, against them; and, unveiling 
their black designs to the public gaze, 
rouse Englishmen to a sense of im- 
pending danger. Without vanity, I 
may say that I succeeded. I planted 
a most effective pebble in the forehead 
of the Irish Goliah, and there it sticks, 
completing his resemblance to another 
great historical character — Cain, the 
brother of Abel, whom he loved with 
an affection strong as O'Connell’s for 
old England. I wish you joy, sir, of 
the success of your own endeavours in 
the same high cause ; and I have fur- 
ther to congratulate you on the conti- 
nually increasing influence you so 
justly exercise in the world of letters.” 
( Cheers.) 

The editor was about to retire, when 
Oxiver begged to detain him for a 
moment. 

“It is, sir,” said Yorke, “a great 
satisfaction to me, to find that you 
have only been confirmed in your ex- 
emplary course by the foul ribaldry 
and pigmy attacks of your political 
adversaries. None could have hailed 
your accession to the cause of enlight- 
ened Conservatism more sincerely than 
the Magazine over which I have the 
honour to preside. So supported, a 
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feeble cause could hardly fail ; but ours, 
so strong in truth and justice, must 
inevitably triumph. 

*€ We thank you for your approval 
of our past efforts, and offer you the 
assurance that they shall never relax, 
till all the enemies of the Constitution 
are reduced to the pitiable plight in 
which you, sir, have placed the Scourge 
of Ireland, the Plague of England, 
and the Scorn of Gentlemen in all 
parts of the empire.” 

The two potentates then interchanged 
profound obeisances, and the Editor 
of the Times withdrew amidst loud 
cheering, evidently much pleased with 
the reception he had met with from 
Oxiver and the Fraserians generally. 

The other editors then walked up 
the Hall, two and two, preceded by 
Mr. S. M‘Gillivray, with a pistol in 
each hand. The “ unanimity” of the 
marchers was rather curious. The sur- 
prise was very general on beholding 
the following parties arm in arm, and 
regarding each other with looks of 
intense affection : 

Dr. Black 

Mr. Bell 

Mr. Young 
Mr. Johnston 


with Mr. Roebuck. 
Mr. Rintoul. 
Mr. Buller. 
Mr. Anderson. 
Mr. lonblanque Mr. T. Hook. 
Mr. Stewart . Lord Brougham. 

Mr. M‘Gillivray was about to ad- 
dress the chair, when Dr. Giffard en- 
tering caught the eye of OLtver; who 
immediately rose, and proposed “a 
Kentish fire” for the Standard. This 
was given in grand style, Dr. Giffard 
bowing low, and Little Flannagan 
blushing behind his banner. 

Mr. M‘Gillivray then obtained a 
hearing. He spoke to the following 
effect : 

** After so warm an expression of 
political feeling on the part of this 
assembly, I can hardly look for a very 
favourable, though, I trust, I shall 
meet with an enduring auditory. I 
had hoped, that the duty of addressing 
the chair would have been undertaken 
by Mr. Easthope; but he shrank 
from the difficulty, or danger, whichsc- 
ever it may be called. I am a man of 
sterner spirit. I have dared dangers 
and difficulties all my life, and have 
never yet been dead beat. 

“ You, great Oxiver! appear to 
be somewhat surprised at my heading 
a deputation from a province of the 
peaceful world of letters with a brace 
of pistols. Your surprise will cease 
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istols are the emblems of peace. 
hey were lately held by the two 
gentlemen immediately behind me, 
Messrs. Black and Roebuck: I stood 
by, and watched the practical Con- 
servatism of these weapons. I have, 
therefore, selected them as an appro- 
priate present to your highness; not, 
indeed, for your own use, but for the 
use of such children of the irritable 
tribe as may be under your direction. 
For, so armed, they may assert their 
valour and preserve their skins. 

“T will say nothing about politics, 
as some of the gentlemen in my train 
are not quite agreed on that subject. 
But we all beg to offer to your high- 
ness, and your associates, the compli- 
ments of the season.” 

To which queer oration, Yorke re- 
turned the following brief reply: 

“ Mr, M‘Gillivray and Gentlemen— 
I am glad you have not bored me with 
your politics: I trust, however, that 
your readers take an interest in your 
lucubrations. 

“The pacific pistols presented to 
me I cannot receive, for two reasons ; 
the first is, that the gleesome lads 
under my direction never waste their 
time in squabbling among themselves 
— they reserve their fire for their foes. 
The next reason is, the contempt with 
which we must all regard the weapon 
which could miss such a mark as 
Roebuck the Radical. 

“ Gentlemen, good morning to you.” 

These important public instructors 
made off in tolerable order, and the 
theatrical people — managers, actors, 
authors, and all the rest of them — 
having been obliged to disperse for 
rehearsal, Otiver declared the sitting 
open for despatch of business. The 
royal speech was again read by the 
clerk, the whole assembly standing. 
Several members rose to address the 
chair, but the distinguished head of 
the poet-laureate caught OLIvER’s dis- 
criminating eye, and, with a mellow 
and sonorous voice, he named Mr. 
Southey. The other claimants for a 
hearing immediately fell back, and the 
bard thus began : 

“In the presence of Ottver YorkE 
it beseems every man to speak with re- 
spect, and I am aware that it would 
look very much like presumption in 
any one to proffer advice to the adviser 
of her incomparable majesty ; but that 
we are called upon, in full parlia- 
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ment assembled, to consider of his past 
accomplishments and to regulate his 
future endeavours. I am happy, there- 
fore, to escape, under cover of such 
artillery, from the charge, or even sus- 
picion, of arrogance, in delivering my 
sentiments on this occasion. It is an 
appointed office, in fulfilling which a 
man is only discharging a duty that he 
is not permitted to evade. 

‘“ Poets in our days have, it is said, 
‘ fallen on evil tongues and evil times.’ 
The public has been as the deaf adder, 
however wisely the charmer may have 
charmed ; and, verily, the more deaf, 
as he has the more wisely and cun- 
ningly contrived the strain of his en- 
chantment. Now a perverse conclusion 
has been derived from this alleged fact, 
and is enforced with much eloquence 
in Miss Stickney’s Poetry of Life,—a 
work having many faults, as an imma- 
ture composition, but also much elegant 
enthusiasm, and some poetic feeling. 
It is argued that the spirit of poetry is 
dead amongst us, because the multitude 
of readers fail to respond audibly to 
the voice of its prophets. On the con- 
trary, I will affirm that never was the 
spirit of poetry more quick and active. 
Its professors are more numerous than 
ever ; but the mass of mankind are, as 
they ever were, dull to the truly poetic. 
A poem never becomes popular for 
what is poetic in it, but for some acci- 
dental adjunct; it is valued not for 
itself, but for its setting—the casket is 
preferred to the diamond which it en- 
shrines. Such is public taste. Nay, 
it not only accepts poetry because of 
its accompaniment, but it will take 
even mere fustian into its kind patron- 
age, for the sake of an envelope which 
happens to suit its liking. But the 
want of a public sale is caused, as [ 
have shewn in my colloquies with 
Sir Thomas More, by the very abund- 
ance of poetry itself; it is the na- 
tural result coincident with the great 
number of minds on whom the mantle 
of the muses has fallen. The current 
literature of England now addresses 
itself to all classes ; for all classes have 
been brought within the magic circle, 
and breathe an intellectual atmosphere, 
such as it is. An increase of authors, 
each fitted to his own peculiar public, 
is accordingly generated. Romancers, 
poets, critics, and sophists, are multi- 
plied. ‘Their arena is very often the 
newspaper, the magazine, or the re- 
view, wherein they write under the 
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excitement of emulation and rivalry, 
and consequently seek, by all the arti- 
fices and effects of an ambitious style, 
to dazzle their readers; and they are 
wise in their generation, experience 
having shewn that common minds are 
taken by glittering faults, both in prose 
and verse, as larks are with looking- 
glasses. For the matter of the compo- 
sition, it is clear to me that, even with 
the better part of the public, that author 
will always obtain the most favourable 
reception who keeps most upon a level 
with them in intellectuals, and puts 
them to the least trouble of thinking. 
He who addresses himself with the 
whole endeavours of a powerful mind 
to the understanding faculty may find 
fit readers, but they will be few. He 
who labours for posterity in the fields 
of research, must look to posterity for 
his reward. Nay, even they whose 
business is with the feelings and the 
fancy catch most fish when they angle 
in shallow waters. The mere making 
of verses, notwithstanding, is, for its 
own sake, not to be despised. How- 
ever mean the composition may be, 
they will embody the spirit of poetry 
in kind, if not in degree. And this is 
something. It is no trifling good to 
provide means of innocent and intel- 
lectual enjoyment for so many thou- 
sands in a state like ours; an enjoy- 
ment heightened, as in every instance 
it is within some little circle, by per- 
sonal considerations, raising it to a 
degree which may deserve to be called 
happiness. It is no trifling good to 
win the ear of children with verses 
which foster in them the seeds of 
humanity and tenderness and pity, 
awaken their piety, and exercise plea- 
surably and wholesomely their imagi- 
native and meditative powers. It is 
no trifling benefit to provide a ready 
mirror for the young, in which they 
may see their own best feelings re- 
flected, and wherein ‘ whatsoever things 
are honest, whatsoever things are just, 
whatsoever things ure pure, whatsoever 
things are lovely,’ are presented to 
them in the most attractive form. It 
is no trifling benefit to send abroad 
strains which may assist in preparing 
the heart for its trials, and in support- 
ing it under them. But there is a 
greater good than this, a further benefit. 
Although it is in verse that the most 
consummate skill in composition is to 
be lodked for, and all the artifice of 
language displayed, yet it is in verse 
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only that we throw off the yoke of the 
world, and are, as it were, privileged 
to utter our deepest and holiest feelings. 
Poetry, in this respect, may be called 
the salt of the earth ; we express in it, 
and receive in it, sentiments for which, 
were it not for this permitted medium, 
the usages of the world would neither 
allow utterance nor acceptance. And 
who can tell, in our heart-chilling and 
heart-hardening society, how much 
more selfish, how much more debased, 
how much worse we should have been, 
in all moral and intellectual respects, 
had it not been for the unnoticed and 
unsuspected influence of this preserva- 
tive. For this reason, even those poets 
who contribute to the mere amusement 
of their readers, while that amusement 
is harmless, are to be regarded with 
complacency, if not respect. They are 
the butterflies of literature, who, during 
the short season of their summer, en- 
liven the garden and the field. It were 
pity to touch them even with a tender 
hand, lest we should brush the down 
from their wings. 

“ Let us not, however, forget the mat- 
ter of the complaint. Public patronage 
is awanting. Paradoxical as the opinion 
may appear, I hold that this cireum- 
stance is the natural and inevitable 
consequence of the diffusion of know- 
ledge, art, taste, and literature. Reason 
for the complaint will arise daily with 
more and more force, until the present 
cycle of human developement shall have 
completed itself. For it is obvious that, 
in literature and the fine arts, a level- 
ling principle is going on— favourable 
to mediocrity, whatever may be its 
effects on excellence. Such facilities 
are now afforded to imitative talent, 
that whatever is imitable will be imi- 
tated. I have before given it as my 
conviction that genius will often be 
suppressed by this, and, when it exerts 
itself, will find it far more difficult to 
obtain notice than in former times. It 
is true that ingenious persons are, by 
operation of these accidents, seduced 
into a profession which is already 
crowded with unfortunate adventurers ; 
but, on the other hand, there is a great 
increase of individual and domestic 
enjoyment. Accomplishments, which 
were almost exclusively professional in 
the last age, are now to be found in 
every family within a certain rank of 
life. Wherever there is a disposition 
for the art of design, it is cultivated ; 
and, in consequence of the general pro- 
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ficiency in this most useful of the fine 
arts, travellers represent to our view 
the manners and scenery of the coun- 
tries which they visit, as well by the 
pencil as the pen. By means of two 
fortunate discoveries in the art of en- 
graving, these graphic representations 
are brought within the reach of whole 
classes, who were formerly precluded 
by the expense of such things from 
these sources of gratification and in- 
struction. Artists and engravers of 
great name are now, like authors and 
booksellers, induced to employ them- 
selves for this lower and wider sphere 
of purchasers. In all this I see the 
cause, as well as the effect, of a pro- 
gressive refinement, which must be 
beneficial in many ways. This very 
diffusion of cheap books and cheap 
prints may, in its natural consequences, 
operate rather to diminish than to in- 
crease the number of adventurers in 
literature and in the arts. For though 
at first it will create employment for 
greater numbers, yet, in another gene- 
ration, imitative talent will become so 
common, that neither parents nor pos- 
sessors will mistake it for an indication 
of extraordinary genius, and many will 
thus be saved from a ruinous delusion. 
More pictures will be painted, but 
fewer exhibited — more poetry written, 
but less published ; and in both arts, 
talents, which might else have been 
carried to an overstocked and unpro- 
fitable market, will be cultivated for 
their own sakes, and for the gratifica- 
tion of private circles, becoming thus a 
source of pure enjoyment, and indirectly 
of moral good. 

‘* Of course, I speak comparatively 
in saying that fewer pictures and less 
poetry will be submitted to public ani- 
madversion. I mean in relation to the 
number painted and the quantity writ- 
ten. In the positive amount, as con- 
trasted with a previous time, it will 
exceed all parallel; and the market 
will always be stocked to its utmost 
limits. ‘The present want of readers 
for poetry is accordingly to be ac- 
counted for by the great number of 
writers. Verse-spinners, it is well 
known, like no manufacture so well as 
their own; and some rivals are so self- 
engaged, that they will not even look 
at another person’s goods. I have 
reason to wish that this were more 
generally considered ; for authors, and 
especially poets, who send their works 
for my perusal and opinion, have been 
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as much the plague of my life as the 
tom-tortoise-shell-cats were of Sir Jo- 
seph Bankes’s. Passing this by, how- 
ever, as a matter purely personal, I may 
refer, sir, to your own ‘ Batches of Poets’ 
in proof of the assertion respecting the 
quantity of verse-making. Most of this 
had better remained in manuscript ; 
and much of similar efforts in future 
will so remain. If, indeed, a private 
censorship could be established in 
every family, to prevent the publica- 
tion of all such; whatever appeared in 
the market would be sure of accept- 
ance —as the fact of its appearing there 
would give it a character of credit ; 
and being approached hopefully, it 
would be perused gratefully. Not 
having, however, arrived at this more 
perfect state and condition of society, 
whether in its literary or other depart- 
ments, I really do think that the public 
has some excuse for the fear and aver- 
sion it now manifests towards every 
new published copy of verses. The 
vile system of puffing also places on 
an equality every work of the kind; 
hence the reader finds himself disabled 
from guiding his judgment by the criti- 
cal notices which it is now the fashion 
to append in such number to the most 
ordinary advertisements. These are 
evils, however, which will work out 
their own cure. And, in the mean- 
time, I see no reason to despair for 
the spirit of poetry, or to condemn 
the public for a want of appreciation. 
Poetry and taste are immortal; nay, 
notwithstanding all outcries to the con- 
trary, have exhibited themselves in a 
cheering and healthy way in the late 
publishing season. Has not Words- 
worth come forth with a new volume 
of poems? have they not been judi- 
ciously and eloquently reviewed by 
Ouiver Yorke? and have not they, 
together with the works of Coleridge, 
been extensively purchased and circu- 
lated? These are evidences not only 
of the continued subsistence both of 
genius and taste, but of an improved 
quality in the form of their manifesta- 
tions, which should lead us to any 
state of feeling but one of despondency. 
It is in poetry as in religion, we should 
encourage the sentiments of faith, hope, 
and charity — faith in our own divine 
impulses, hope of acceptance so far as 
we merit regard, and charity towards 
a public that is as much plagued and 
vexed with the bad things of others, 
as it is pleased and enlightened with 
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the good and excellent productions 
that proceed from ourselves.” (Cheers, 
and Oh, oh! from Byron, and other 
Ghosts.) 

Dr. Anster —“ The sentiments so 
eloquently delivered by the poet-lau- 
reate call to my mind the prelude at 
the theatre to Goethe’s Faust, of which 
I have just completed and published 
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the best translation which the public 
is likely to possess, until the appear- 
ance of the version promised by Mr. 
Heraud. A poet fancies to himself an 
ideal world, and is disappointed when 
he finds that the real one with which 
ultimately he has to contend is com- 
posed of stuff so different. It is then 
that he exclaims— 


‘ Oh! tell me not of the tumultuous crowd, 
My powers desert me in the noisy throng ; 
Hide, hide me from the multitude, whose loud 
And dizzy whirl would hurry me along 
Against my will ; and lead me to some lone 
And silent vale, some scene in fairy-land ; 

There only will the poet’s heart expand, 
Surrendered to the impulses of song, 
Lost in delicious visions of its own, 

Where Love and Friendship, o’er the heart at rest, 
Watch through the flowing hours, and we are blest! 
Thoughts by the soul conceived in silent joy, 

Sounds often muttered by the timid voice, 

Tried by the nice ear, delicate of choice, 

Till we at last are pleased or self-deceived, 

The whole a rabble’s madness may destroy ; 

And this, when, after toil of many years, 
Touched and retouched the perfect piece appears, 
To challenge praise, or win unconscious tears, 
As the vain heart too easily believed : 

Some sparkling, showy thing, got up in haste, 
Brilliant and light, will catch the passing taste. 
The truly great, the genuine, the sublime, 

Wins its slow way in silence ; and the bard, 
Unnoticed long, receives from after-time 

The imperishable wreath, his best, his sole reward.’ 


Never, perhaps, were a poet’s feelings squander ‘ the highest gift,’ the ‘ in- 
better expressed than in the prelude  alienable birthright,’ the ‘ freedom of 
from which I have just quoted. With the independent mind, and sink into 


what reluctance does the genuine bard an humble trading slave !’ 


* Whence is his power all human hearts to win, 
And why can nothing his proud march oppose, 
As through all elements the conqueror goes ? 

Oh! is it not the harmony within, 

The music which hath for its dwelling-place 

His own rich soul — the breast that can receive 

And hold in its unlimited embrace 

All things inanimate, and all that live ? 

When Nature, like a tired and stupid sloven, 

Twists with dull fingers the coarse threads of life ; 

When all things, that, together interwoven, 

In happy concord still agreeing, 
Should join to form the web of being, 

Are tangled in inextricable strife ; 

Who then can cheer life’s drear monotony, 

Bestow upon the dead new animation, 

Restore the dissonant to harmony, 

And bid the jarring individual be 

A chord, that, in the general consecration, 

Bears part with all in musical relation ? 

Who to the tempest’s rage can give a voice 

Like human passion? bid the serious mind 

Glow with the colouring of the sunset hours ? 
Who in the dear path scatter spring’s first flowers, 
When wanders forth the ladye of his choice? 
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Who of the valueless green leaves can bind 

A wreath — the artist’s proudest ornament — 

Or, round the conquering hero’s brow entwined 
The best reward his country can present ? 

Whose voice is fame? who gives us to inherit 
Olympus, and the loved Elysian field? 

The soul of Man sublimed — man’s soaring spirit 
Seen in the Poer, gloriously revealed.’ 


But such a poet must ever be an alien 
in the common society of worldlings. 
Keep such company, however, he must 
—and, further, to ensure sympathy, he 
must even assimilate with them. But 
ever as he travels —though further and 
further from the East —still he will 
look back to the orient spot where the 
hours of dawn danced, with twinkling 
feet, on the rosy mountain-top. 


‘ Give me, oh! give me back the days 
When I — I too — was young, 
And felt, as they now feel, each coming 
hour, 
New consciousness of power. 
O happy, happy time, above all praise ! 
Then thoughts on thoughts and crowding 
fancies sprung, 
And found a !anguage in unbidden lays; 
Unintermitted streams from fountains 
ever flowing, 
Then, as I wandered free, 
In every field, for me 
Its thousand flowers were blowing ! 


A veil through which I did not see, 

A thin veil o’er the world was thrown, 
In every bud a mystery ; 

Magic in every thing unknown : — 
The fields, the grove, the air was haunted, 
And all that age has disenchanted. 

Yes! give me, give me back the days of 
youth, 

Poor, yet how rich! my glad inheritance, 

The inextinguishable love of truth, 

While life's realities were all romance. 

Give me, oh! give youth’s passions un- 
confined, 

The rush of joy that felt almost like pain, 

Its hate, its love, its own tumultuous 
mind ; — 

Give me my youth again!’” 


Mr. Heraud.—“ That I am no ora- 
tor, is well known ; but holding my- 
self called upon by Dr. Anster’s men- 
tion of my name, I will therefore venture 
a rhapsody in herameters, suggested, on 
the inspiration of the moment, by the 
references just made to Goethe : 


** Dead! What is it to be dead? I acknowledge, I know not. 
Hard to conceive it is, for the Soul that feels life strong within it ; 
Hard to conceive it is, of a Soul that felt life strong within it ; 
Such thou feltest, sage Goethe! and shew’dst it forth in far workings, 
Influences strange that into strange lands passed o’er from their birth-place, 
And in England inspired with Wisdom the children who loved her, 
And who, like Children, and me, a Child still, of Death could conceive not ; 
Still a Child, and in Childhood still, may I of Life but be conscious, 
And work in Love forth its Issues, till the Inconceivable cometh. 
Even then inconceivable, for the Soul liveth that thinketh, 
And while it thinketh still of Life thinketh, and, dead, nothing thiuketh. 
So impossible is, as it were, of Death the Conception, 
Which ne’ertheless in Idea still haunts, like a spectre, our manhood : 
For though the Soul survives the body’s death, there yet is a 
Second Death that dies not, and where Conscience and Thought are eternal. 
Carlyle and I have loved thy spirit’s outgoings, O Poet! 
Human Creator, in whose soul lay mirrored Creation, 
And the Laws of Nature and Spirit were written in silence ; 
For thy Heart was an Ark, wherein, o’er the Flood of Opinion, 
Of all Creatures were symbols preserved, to people a New World: 
Shakespeare of an age more advanced — of Men and of Women 
Unashamed, because better clothed — but the nakedness under 
Worser reason to shrink from have they than Adam and Eve had! 
Wherefore rend asunder their garments, and shew them their vileness, 
In deep irony deeper than scorn — more sharp than contempt e’en ? 
That thou might’st shew them, it is not by cov’ring their filthiness carnal 


May atonement be made. No! no! 


Let them cast off their garments, 


Let them cast off their garments, and boldly, and boldly adventure 

Into the River of Baptism Supernal, and swim for their life there, 

Swim for their life ; and in swimming, by process cathartic, still cleanse them ; 
Wash and be clean, till the flesh they wash away altogether. 

Then, oh! then on the further shore shall they find lying ready, 

Victor robes for their wearing, victor wreaths for their crowning ! 
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Thine is the victor robe, the victor wreath, and the garland! 
Goethe! oh, Goethe! Life is won— Life is won, Earth and Heaven's! 
Who can think, who can think of Death and of thee, Bard, together ? 
Goethe — Goethe and Life — whose life was of issues prolific,— 
Henceforth one meaning bear; and he who shall say of the Poet, 

He is dead, is a liar, a fool, a dotard, or wittol. 

Live not Faust, and e’en Werther, and Egmont, and iron-hand Godfred ? 
Tasso, and Wilhelm Meister, and Herman, and his Dorothea? 

In these lives the Poet on Earth ; but their life but a type is 

Of that which, in Heaven, Goethe liveth with Milton and Homer.” 


The Ghost of Goethe was so much: 
moved by this complimentary effusion, 
that he brightened all the gloomy nook 
which had been selected for the accom- 
modation of the ghosts, and 
** Made a moon-shine in the shady place.” 
Byron also glowed a little, but with 
a greenish flame; observing which, 
Charles Lamb began the passage, 

‘* Oh, beware, my lord, of jealousy !” 


Mr. Thomas Carlyle and A. Hay- 
ward, Esq. here rose together, but the 
former being the taller and brawnier, 
first caught the eye of OLttver Yorke. 

Mr. Thomas Carlyle.—“ Not Wag- 
ner felt more joy at his master’s praises, 
than I at the laud which has been just 
said or sung, by no profane lips, in 
favour of the Master of this age’s in- 
telligence. Truly has it been pointed 
out, that we needed to be divested of 
our garments of Time, and to return 
to that natural state of naked animality, 
man’s divergence from which made it 
so expedient that a Philosophy of 
Clothes should be elaborated in the 
three books of ‘ Sartor Resartus.’ 
Thank Heaven! that mighty labour 
has been at last accomplished, though 
in a spirit of self-sacrifice, for an un- 
grateful world. But all effect must 
proceed from a Nothingness; and from 
this may an influence grow that shall, 
in the region of Something, create as 
it were an oasis in a desert —an 
islet, or even an isle, in the Ocean of 
the Infinite Void. In high estimation, 
as is known right well, I hold all poets 
and moral teachers, as a species of meta- 
phorical Tailors, and, as their greatest 
Guild-brother, the never- enough - to - 
be-named-and-written-about Goethe ! 
With him, however, I dare opine, that 
the dynasty of the Poetic Power ter- 
minates—with him it has ended! The 
world is no longer to be with Fable 
entertained, though in gorgeous garni- 
ture arrayed, and in magnificent er- 
mine, bought at no second-hand store- 
100m, but woven fresh from the visible 
garment of the Deity, apparelled. But 


it is with the Poetic as with the World- 
pheenix --the destruction is only re- 
storation—the corruption is generation 
— the Death is Birth. For the era of 
Fable just completed, an age of Reality 
will commence; and what has been 
conceivable by Meditation, shall be 
realised by Action. For the Race of 
Literary Men has been, in all ages, a 
school of prophets ; and the contribu- 
tors of Fraser’s MacGazine are one 
and all, though the world know it not, 
and they know it not, Seers, albeit un- 
acknowledged as such by others and 
by themselves. But this is as it should 
be; for all Consciousness is Disease, 
Unconsciousness is Health. Happy 
academy, this same Lyceum, No. 215 
Regent Street! Happy master! Happy 
pupils!’ (Loud cheering.) 

John Gibson Lockhart.— “ What 
the last speaker has delivered, Mr. 
Oxiver Yorke, is, I humbly con- 
ceive, putting the best face on the mat- 
ter that we can, and as in all cases I 
am desirous of doing; entitled to no 
better, no loftier appellation, than that 
conveyed in the expressive, though 
somewhat vulgar phrase, Humbug! A 
School of Prophets, indeed !—a School 
of Humbugs! To say nothing of the 
apparent irreverence of terming the 
littérateurs of this paltry generation of 
sciolists, or of any generation, even of 
Homer himself, prophets ; it is enough 
for me that the notion is German — 
an epithet that conveys whatever is 
detestable in mysticism, transcendent- 
alism, and all that is unintelligible, 
absurd,.extravagant, and in bad taste. 
For this, therefore, I have no tolera- 
tion, as I have no sympathy; or, ra- 
ther, have outgrown what I once had, 
in those days when, in the inexperience 
of youth, I gave existence to Adam 
Blair and Reginald Dalton. To these 
products, however, of a too prodigal 
boyhood, I turn now with small satis- 
faction ; and, looking on the world of 
letters with the sober contemplation of 
manhood, see little to admire. My 
mind reverts with delight to the classic 
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models which the world has worshipped 
for millennia, on account of their sim- 
plicity and beauty; but I conceive 
neither sublimity nor elegance in those 
self-formed moulds, which seem now 
to possess so much attraction for people 
of extravagant fancies and unbridled 
imaginations, who would fain set up 
as exemplars for a new era. Genius, 
I find, is rather an impracticable thing; 
such it was discerned to be in the 
person even of old Coleridge, who, 
notwithstanding the depth of his phi- 
losophy and the elevation of his poetry, 
was, in life, a Bore: at least, sometimes 
he thus appeared, to my humble appre- 
hension ; though at others, when a 
change of mood came over me, I was 
fain to acknowledge an inspiration 
which had something in it—though, I 
confess, [ never was guilty of taking 
too much trouble to discover what it 
exactly was. My final decision, how- 
ever, was pronounced at length on the 
man; and my voice was heard, among 
the earliest, to claim the well-merited 
wreath for the Illustrious Dead. Thus 
I find that Mind is a progressive thing, 
and requires time to make up. 

“ Tf, however, I think little of the 
claim so boldly made for the professors 
of literature, I think, if possible, still 
less of Public Opinion. What was 
public opinion, in relation to such a 
man as Coleridge? Public Ignorance 
—the worst of Ignorance, the Ignorance 
of Prejudice! It was against this Pre- 
judice and Ignorance that he had to 
contend, and [| as his critic. I had it 
long at heart to do justice to his great 
merits — but an editor must have an 
eye to his readers. Now the circle in 
which the journals under my manage- 
ment have circulated, is composed of 
persons peculiarly jealous of any en- 
croachment on established Opinions. 
What we cannot understand, it is na- 
tural to esteem as an encroachment in 
disguise. Now, I should like to know 
who could understand Coleridge’s 
a priori principles? Why, his great- 
est admirers acknowledge their inabi- 
lity; and for myself, I profess to ap- 
preciate rather his poetry than his phi- 
losophy. But in both I anticipated 
Public Opinion, and should have 
thrown down the gauntlet before, but 
that the time did not appear to me to 
have come when it could be done 
with safety and success. In this I did 
more than any former editor thought 
of doing, or dared conceive. I feel 
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that this valiant conduct has put me 
upon an elevation; and thus I have 
presumed to introduce some poetical 
works to the public, without waiting 
for the award of the weekly and monthly 
press (cheers). Mr. Taylor and Sergeant 
Talfourd have been honoured, in the 
Quarterly Review (cheers). These men 
are poets. It is, therefore, with wonder 
that I hear ridiculous murmurs at the 
dearth of poetic production. There are 
works which shew great talent and 
excellent execution, and such I prefer 
to the irregular outbursts of an un- 
wieldy genius, obscured by faults which 
are absolutely prodigious. 

“ But, after all, to what does the 
controversy amount? A controversy 
between public ignorance and preju- 
dice and some poor literators! And 
what is there in the fate of the latter 
to excite commiseration? Are they 
not a set of humbugs, seeking to get 
a living by scribbling? And in this 
light the whole affair is mighty in- 
significant. I cannot enough despise 
the whole clique and their pretensions, 
and look in vain for aught that is holy 
or dignified in their character or con- 
duct. Notone in a hundred of them 
is a gentleman; and so little do I 
share in the esprit de corps by which 
they are animated, that | should be 
too happy to cut the connexion.” 

The Editor of the Quarterly Review 
having thus delivered his sentiments, 
a profound pause ensued. A spell 
seemed to rest upon the collected soul 
of the senate, which had in it some- 
thing of mystery, that was, however, 
soon solved. The Awe of an ap- 
proaching Spirit was on the Assembly. 
Hitherto invisible, a cloudy shape be- 
came apparent, and gradually taking 
form, revealed, in the attitude of Elo- 
quence personified ,the venerable person 
of the late Samuel Taylor Coleridge. 

The Ghost of Coleridge. —“ Sir, I 
feel confidence in addressing myself to 
the judgment of a critic so formed in 
all respects to appreciate the peculiar 
character of my mind and its acquire- 
ments as Otiver Yorke. To him I 
decree the honour of having first made 
my opinions popularly known, and 
worked out the principles of my philo- 
sophy to their remote results. To him, 
in all sincerity of mind and heart, I 
permit the merit of having, in equal sin- 
cerity of mind and heart, united hands 
to mine in fellowship and faith with 
my work in the flesh. He dared to 
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partake of the toil and the travail, and 
shall share in the triumph and the 
trophy (Immense cheering). Sir, I was 
a great reader of Recrna in the days of 
my embodiment, and was proud to be 
numbered among her admirers. With 
many of your lucubrations my heart 
beat in harmony, and my soul thrilled 
in unison with the truth and the feel- 
ing of your reasonings and decisions. 
Conviction, like an arrow of lightning, 
flashed on the soul illumined by the 
arguments and illustrations so forcibly 
displayed in your admirable, your ini- 
mitable essays (Great applause). You 
have dared to select a circle of readers 
who had minds for strains of highest 
mood. Leaving all inferior efforts to 
inferior wits, you disdained a lower 
class, whether of writers or readers. 
You dared to live in the presence of a 
moral power, unappalled and undazzled. 
A genuine enthusiasm in this kind dis- 
tinguished the poet Byron and his ad- 
mirers, however perversely misdirected. 
Let not the wisdom of this parliament 
be startled from its propriety, when I 
declare that Byron, as a poet, revels 
peculiarly in the field of the moral 
(Profound attention). Let it not object 
by rejoining,—Say, Sir Lecturer, rather 
the immoral. For in this negation is 
not meant, as in immaterial, a contrary 
something, as diverse as spirit from 
matter— morality and immorality being 
of the same substance and kind. They 
dwell in the same element of soul— 
are, indeed, its attributes, and affect 
its responsibility. What we call im- 
morality is the perversion of a moral 
power. Sin is a moral offence. True 
it is that in this perversion, and in the 
fearful exhibition of its ravages, the 
power of Byron is to be felt. But the 
very direfulness of the visitation con- 
sists in the fact of its occurring in the 
world within the bosom. Itis this which 
constitutes the guilt of guilt, namely, 
that it is a moral act. Were it not, 
it were, indeed, a matter of indiffer- 
ence. No pang would arise in the 
soul ; there would be no throb to still, 
no pathos to mitigate. No desolate, 
no breaking hearts, no wounded spirits, 
no seared consciences, would touch us 
with pity or terror. Melpomene might 
break both dagger and bowl—and the 
two mysterious books, which the mar- 
vellous apocalypt saw opened in hea- 
venly vision, would present blank 
leaves, unwritten by the recording 
angel. 
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“TI meant not, sir, to speak in so 
high a key —designing to maintain the 
level of the natural, notwithstanding 
my present spirituality. Here, how- 
ever, it was well to forsake it in some 
measure, as we were conducted to a 
generation of ‘ human mortals,’ who 
were not altogether or almost naturals. 
The sway of nature, nevertheless, is felt 
very much and over much in this region 
of letters ; the philosophic intellect is 
awanting. Here, notwithstanding, we 
meet with book-purchasers, as well as 
book-writers. Verse comes not to this 
class by accident, but is sought for by 
sympathy. Moore and Byron had a 
public—so had Mrs. Hemans; James 
Montgomery, and perhaps Barry Corn- 
wall, have one still. If of a smaller 
class than the indiscriminate readers 
of poetry in annuals and second-rate 
magazines, it is stili large in numbers, 
and worthy of poetic estimation. It 
consists, as we are well told by Words- 
worth, of the young of both sexes, with 
whom poetry is, like love, a passion ; 
and of those who have been young, 
and seek, as a recreation, what once 
was a divine influence. And is it not 
yet, even in the season of domestic 
cares, or engrossing business, an angel 
visitant, reminding them of past de- 
lights, and renewing them in rejuve- 
nescence? Is not the heart in which 
poesy has once found reception always 
young—or may at any time be so? 
I think such will answer these interro- 
gatories in the affirmative. And for 
those of whom the mighty poet speaks, 
as possessing an existence which passes 
away in a course of fashionable plea- 
sure, and to whom poetry is a species 
of luxurious amusement—why, even 
they are made something of by the 
heavenly muse, of whom fortune, in 
her blindness, had else made nothing. 
Experience, from which otherwise they 
were excluded, is brought to them of 
nature and of man, and sympathies 
with their kind excited of which else 
they were ignorant; and thus, in their 
degree, are they made men and women 
with men and women, who else were 
either more or less—and who ought 
to be more, to be relatively any thing. 
But there are in middle and declining 
age a scattered number of serious per- 
sons, who resort to poetry, as to religion, 
for a protection against the pressure of 
trivial employments, and as a consola- 
tion for the afflictions of life. This 
class, it is probable, prefer such poets 
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who, like Southey, soothe and solace, 
with heavenly or earthly guerdon, the 
woes of life, by means of a happy end- 
ing to their stories. His strain has, 
it is true, often a dying fall; but there 
is a swan-like music in its close— 
a comfortable anodyne—an amreeta 
cup of immortality—a peaceful fare- 
well—a pious valediction—a fore- 
taste of blessing, or its actual consum- 
mation. 

“Thus it happens, that to the young 
Poetry is Love, and to the aged it is 
Religion. And by both it is recognised 
in its moral power. It isacknowledged, 
that in this province the poet has wide 
scope, and may address a wide au- 
dience of intelligent admirers. A wide 
scope, properly ; for it is rather wide 
than high: in fact, it has the utmost 
width that a true poet can prudently 
fill. But there is attainable a more 
elevated point, wherein the circle of 
auditors is narrowed—much narrowed. 
It loses in extent what it gains in lofti- 
ness. In the poetry of Wordsworth, 
we find Intellect sublimating the mo- 
ral, Imagination intensifying the fanci- 


* On Echo and Silence. 
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ful. In addition to the classes above 
mentioned, the Sage himself tells us 
that there is another, composed of 
many who, having been enamoured of 
this art in their youth, have found lei- 
sure, after youth was spent, to cultivate 
general literature ; in which poetry has 
continued to be comprehended as a 
study. From the critics among these 
only, he adds, can opinions be col- 
lected of absolute value, and worthy 
to be depended on, as prophetic of 
the destiny of a new work. Of these, 
Sir Egerton Brydges may be taken as 
the type. Aspirations in his youth 
had he, not destined to be fulfilled, 
but which have generated for him a 
fine taste and keen perceptions. Some 
of these ought to be remembered, and 
it will form no unpleasing digression 
to run over a few pages of the fourth 
edition of his poems, as published in 
1807. 

“ Sir Egerton Brydges is a sonnet- 
teer, only inferior to the Rev. William 
Lisle Bowles. The following, though 
not much quoted of late, was once 
celebrated, and deserves perpetuity : 


20th October, 1782. 


In eddying course, when leaves began to fly, 

And Autumn in her lap the stores to strew, 

As mid wild scenes I chanced the Muse to woo 
Through glens untrod, and woods that frowned on high, 
Two sleeping nymphs, with wonder mute I spy: 

And, lo! she’s gone. In robe of dark-green hue, 

*Twas Echo from her sister Silence flew : 

For quick the hunter’s horn resounded to the sky. 

In shade affrighted, Silence melts away. 

Not so her sister. Hark! for onward still, 

With far-heard step, she takes her listening way, 
Bounding from rock to rock, and hill to hill : 

Ah! mark the merry maid, in mockful play, 

With thousand mimic tones the laughing forest fill.’ ( Cheers.) 


“ Lucretius has, in his fourth book, some splendid verses on Echoes ; and of 
these, Sir Egerton Brydges constructed the following fine sonnet : 


Wand’ring amid deep woods, and mountains dark, 


Wilder'd by night, my comrades lost to guide ; 
Oft through the void I’ve raised my voice ; and, hark ! 
The rocks with twenty mimic tones replied. 
Within those sacred haunts, ’tis said, abide 
Fawns, nymphs, and satyrs, who delight to mark 
And mock each lonely sound: but ere the lark 
Wakes her shrill note, to secret cells they glide. 
Night-wandering noises, revelry and joke, 
Disturb the air, ’tis said by rustics round, 
Who start to hear its solemn silence broke, 
And warbling strings and plaintive pipes to sound : 
And oft they hear, when Pan his reed hath woke, 
Hills, vales and woods, and glens, the harmony rebound.’ (Cheers.) 


** The author is himself so much an echo of other men—so much an image 
of what great poets are, though not himself a great poet —that these sonnets 
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seem peculiarly illustrative and characteristic. Kindred to the foregoing are 
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the following : 


* Sonnet, written on the approach of Cold Weather, Oct. 9, 1783. 


One morn, what time the sickle ’gan to play, 
The eastern gates of heaven were open laid, 
When forth the rosy hours did lead a maid, 
From her sweet eyes who shed a softened ray : 
Blushing and fair she was ; and from the braid 
Of her gold locks she shook forth perfumes gay ; 
Yet languid looked, and indolently strayed 
Awhile, to watch the harvest borne away. 
But now with sinews braced, and aspect hale, 
With buskined legs, and quiver cross her flung, 
With hounds and hare she seeks the wood and vale, 
And Echo listens to her forest-song : 
At eve she flies to hear her poet's tale, 
And Autumn’s name resounds his shades among.’ ( Cheers.) 


* On Hunting. Oct. 20, 1783. 


October, hail to thy melodious morn ! 
Thy gale bears music on its fragrant wings : 
Hark ! to the wind the hound his rapture flings, 
And the glad huntsman sounds his cheerful horn : 
The poor hare rues the day that she was born ; 
Tidings of death to her the chorus brings, 
For the vale echoes and the forest rings, 
And fast behind the hunter-band are borne. 
Onward they come ; o’er every barrier fly ; 
Pour down the hill, and skim along the plain ; 
Then up the steep again are tost on high ; 
Nor fear can stop, nor precipice restrain : 
For courage, vigorous health, and jollity, 
And manly strength, by exercise they gain.’ (Cheers. ) 
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“ No poet needs object to a critic 
who can write such sonnets as these. 
If not all first-rate in degree, they are 
of order. It is to such and similar 
minds that the poet, who is at once 
moral and intellectual, addresses his 
inspiration. They form a much smaller 
class than the purely moral recipients. 
They nevertheless increase, in course 
of time, and give hope of a poem 
being found after many days, however 
obscurely introduced into the world 
and unacknowledged at its first ap- 
pearance. Many they are, says Words- 
worth ; and the circulation of his works 
proves that they are many—but not, 
perhaps, at first—not at one time. 
They amount to many by a succession 
of seasons. Better so than a sudden 
reputation—a wide circle of readers 
for a season, and then no more. This 
growing fame gives promise of per- 
petuity. An author thus circumstanced 
feels his immortality before his death. 
That this class has increased in num- 
ber, is proved by the annual sale of 
Wordsworth’s poems. 

“It has been rightly remarked that 
‘ moral poetry, in its unmitigated pathos, 


inflicts too deeply the pangs and throbs 
of mortal distress, whilst the purely 
intellectual becomes too abstract and 
refined to excite either general emotion 
or general pleasure.’ It is, perhaps, 
seldom that either of these elements 
exist apart. Even Byron’s poetry has 
an alloy of the intellectual ; and Words- 
worth draws largely indeed upon the 
moral: but then he has a more ample 
share than either Byron or Southey of 
the intellectual. Poetry, in which the in- 
tellectual predominates, or even exists 
in only equal proportions, is not likely 
to be very widely popular on its first 
appearance, yet in the end it will at- 
tain the highest apex of fame, albeit, 
perhaps, that ofa pyramid. Such fate 
has been mine. Dante, Milton, and 
Shakespeare, are already occupants of 
this high summit; but their spirits 
disputed not the right of the new- 
arrived in Hades. Collins, indeed, 
welcomed me as a brother druid ; and, 
among the groves of the immortal dead, 
we converse with Plato and Spenser 
concerning the reunion of the redeemed 
soul with the redeemed body, whereof 
there an oracle has long been rife, and 
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the fulfilment of which they anxiously 
anticipate — with hope devoid of fear.” 

Such was the speech of the Ghost of 
Coleridge ; and having ended, he re- 
tired into the invisible essence from 
which he had emerged. Wordsworth 
then rose, majestical and large; and 
his claim to be heard was by none 
disputed, as the worthy successor of 
the spiritual orator who had so late, 
like a cloud, “ turned forth his silver 
lining on the night.” 

Mr. Wordsworth.--“ The poems of 
the immortal Coleridge combine op- 
posite excellencies,—in rythm unex- 
ceptionable, in pathos certain, in phi- 
losophy perfect. Some of them, how- 
ever, attain an elevation beyond this— 
of which Beattie’s exclamation is indeed 
too true : 


*O! who can tell how bard it is to climb 
The steep where Fame’s proud temple 
shines afar?’ 


I mean a station where the intellectual 
may predominate over the moral— 
where the rational shall escape from 
symbolical representations, and dwell, 
as far as may be, in the abstractions 
of language—nay, even in the purity 
of the idea. Poems of this class can 
be intelligible only to a few—some 
have attempted the most recondite 
principles of religion, or the most 
mystical relations of history and of 
daily life. The Prometheus of Aschylus 
and the Faust of Goethe are the sea- 
marks of the great abyss, on the dread 
shores of which we stand aghast in 
fearful contemplation. In the lapse of 
time, admirers arise even of arguments 
so sublime and profound as these. It 
is, however, harder to conceive of a 
reader than a writer of such poetry. 
A high access of inspiration will ac- 
count for the work of the poet; buta 
state of mind at all approaching it can 
scarcely be predicated of the reader, 
unless he be himself a poet of kindred 
genius. Such poems are written rather 
for poets than ordinary readers. Thus 
Byron almost adored Shelley ; who, 
by the by, has been, not without reason, 
described as the poets’ poet. I have 
been told that one of his greatest works 
appeared without attracting a single 
purchaser. Nevertheless, nothing can 
prevent him from becoming a classic 
in his land’s language. 

‘Such are the readers of poetry, 
and such they who cater for their 
tastes — that I am afraid there are some 
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odds between them which cannot be 
made even, some antipathies which 
cannot be reconciled. Meanwhile, 
what shall the poet do? As I have 
done !—trust in God, by whose spirit 
he has been divinely illumined, and 
recognise, like a Conservative and a 
Christian, all power as proceeding from 
Him, and not, as is in these days pro- 
fanely asserted, from the people. And 
in this faith shall he become immortal, 
though he have never a reader.” 

Lord Brougham here rose with great 
vehemence, and, repeating unconsci- 
ously the words with which a certain 
article in the Blue and Yellow com- 
menced, exclaimed, “ This will never 
do! The gentlemen, both spiritual and 
temporal, who have lately addressed 
the chair, presumed to discourse on 
metaphysics, a science which I have 
taken under my own peculiar patron- 
age. Have I not made some most 
extraordinary discoveries in Natural 
Theology? To reckon up a few of 
them, it cannot fail of striking the stu- 
dents of psychology all of a heap with 
astonishment to be told that I have 
demonstrably proved that the argu- 
ment @ priori and the argument a pos- 
teriori are one and the same process of 
ratiocination—that analysis and syn- 
thesis are one and the same method of 
logic—that the connexion between 
cause and effect is contingent, and not 
necessary —that revealed religion must 
draw all its evidence from natural 
theology —and that the phenomena of 
mind, and mind itself, form equally 
legitimate portions of inquiry to the 
natural theologian, and are included 
in the limits of his science. These 
results are little less than miraculous ; 
and what is equally marvellous, they 
are corroborated by the concurrence of 
John Charles, Earl Spencer, who hap- 
pens to hold the same opinions—a man 
who has been infamously libelled as 
one whose talk was still of bullocks, 
but who, on the contrary, had been in 
an especial manner devoted to scientific 
investigations of the most subtle cha- 
racter, and from my conversations with 
whom I have derived great benefit and 
advantage. The world must be gra- 
tified to learn that this distinguished 
statesman and writer designs to give 
his thoughts on these subjects into its 
especial keeping some of these fine 
days, when the dawn shall not be 
overcast nor the morning lour, though 
big with the fate of Althorp and his 
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book. Ofcourse, his lordship perfectly 
agrees with me in asserting, and per- 
haps believing, that in the material 
world we are unconscious of creation 
or annihilation, of birth or death—and 
that, in the world of mind, we meet 
with perpetual instances of existence 
originating; from which arises the 
exquisitely logical conclusion, that as 
matter confesses to no creation, so it 
gives no reason to suppose its annihi- 
lation—and that as mind does confess 
to creation, therefore it also, like matter, 
is incapable of annihilation. Equally 
clear is the proof for the immortality 
of the soul, from the fact that, while 
in relation with body, it survives body 
yearly, monthly, daily, hourly, mi- 
nutely —therefore, when unconnected 
with body, it will continue to survive. 

“ Now, sir, maintaining these senti- 
ments, and possessed of a mind of such 
logical precision, 1 feel bold to ask 
whether I mistake my function when 
I look upon myself as peculiarly con- 
stituted by Providence to undertake the 
task successfully of legislating for the 
education of the people? I contend 
that it may be justly said, that in my 
person the schoolmaster is abroad !” 

Ghost of Sir Walter Scott.—“ All 
abroad !” 

As this interruption proceeded from 
the voice of an invisible member, it 
excited considerable sensation. His 
lordship looked excessively angry, and 
reeled to and fro, but still attempted 
to proceed. A scene, however, ensued 
that baffles description. Murmurs of 
applause and disapprobation, laughter 
and groans, hisses and huzzas, conti- 
nued for some minutes. When the 
tumult had somewhat subsided, Mr. 
William Taylor of Norwich, Mr, Sha- 
ron Turner, Sir Charles Bell, Professor 
Whewell, Dr. Chalmers, Mr. Kidd, 
Dr. Roget, Mr. Kirby, Dr. Prout, Sir 
William Herschel, and Sir David 
Brewster, rose simultaneously to order. 

Oliver Yorke (with considerable 
anviety).—** Gentlemen, I feel myself 
precipitated into a condition of great 
embarrassment by the interruption just 
thrown in the way of the noble speaker. 
I confess, however, that the impedi- 
ment to the metaphysical controversy 
was not a little germain to the subject, 
it appearing to be equally metaphy- 
sical, the speaker yet remaining invi- 
sible. It is I think probable, from 
this circumstance, that the gentleman, 
whoever he is, knows something more 
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about the matter, or no-matter, than 
we gentry of the category, flesh and 
blood. Let him come forth from the 
hiding of his power.” 

Sir Walter Scott (becoming visible). 
—*“ It is 1!” 

Oliver Yorke. —“ Welcome him in 
full chorus.” (Three hearty cheers.) 

Sir Walter Scott—“To Mr.Ouiver 
Yorke, and to this fair and free assem- 
bly, the thanks of the last minstrel ! 
News has reached me, even in the 
realm of shades, of the honourable 
memorial now erecting for me in the 
pages of Recina. For this informa- 
tion I have been indebted to Hogg; 
who likewise tells me that no better 
friend had he in his declining days 
than Fraser, the proprietor and pub- 
lisher of the racy and spunky Magazine 
that rejoices in the baptism of his name. 
James Hogg was, while in the flesh 
with you, a man of unparalleled genius ; 
and, but that he had to write for bread, 
would have written better than all his 
contemporaries. But the man was al- 
ways writing, and sometimes farming. 
He should have reversed the rule. He 
should have been always farming, and 
sometimes writing. He should have 
first secured his income out of his 
trade, by becoming a good farmer, and 
then employed his leisure time in com- 
position. In this way, we should have 
had all his great works, and some more 
of like weight and worth ; but we should 
have probably lost his magazine articles 
—things which are not worth doing to 
a man who can do better, whether in 
business or literature. By leaving these 
uadone, he might have made his farm- 
ing pay; and his leisure being solely 
employed recreatively on important 
literary endeavours, his profits from 
this source would have been much 
larger than can be realised by the from- 
hand-to-mouth proceeds of periodical 
essay-writing. Even the mere literary 
man, who makes such compositions 
the main business of his life, shall 
meet with disappointment and ruin ; 
but if he successfully prosecutes higher 
aims, his employment as an essayist 
shall not only be more profitable in 
itself, but bring an income in addition, 
and not in substitution, of that derived 
from loftier exercises. For my part, I 
have often said in the flesh that litera- 
ture might be used as a staff, but never 
as a crutch ; and now that I am in the 
spirit I do not see any reason to alter 
my opinion. 
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“ Poor Hogg was a better meta- 
physician, though without the educa- 
tion for which Lord Brougham, in his 
new manufacture of Natural Theology, 
is so warm an advocate. Hogg was 
educated by Nature herself; a stern 
schoolmistress, but a good. Look you 
how she educated him! Expelled 
from his home when not more than 
six or seven years of age (at which 
time his education, in the technical 
sense, was completed), he contrived, 
by dint of spelling his way through 
the Scotch version of Psalms, and 
keeping up an acquaintance with the 
Bible, to preserve the rudiments of 
instruction. Only glimpses of mean- 
ing were to be had this way, but they 
were of a light that was behind the 
veil, a glorious one; and therewith 
the veil that hid it was itself made 
bright: and in himself, too, he had a 
revelation of like significance. And 
thus a mind grew in him, and strength- 
ened as it grew, because of the struggle 
it had to grow at all. Thereafter, it is 
true, he got other reading at Mr. Laid- 
law’s, of Willenslie ; but very different 
kind of stuff from the scraps and frag- 
ments served up by your Societies for 
the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge. 
The Life and Adventures of Sir Wil- 
liam Wallace, and the Gentle Shepherd, 
though difficult reading for him, par- 
ticularly from the (to him unaccus- 
tomed) quality of the rhyme, were fit- 
ting aliment for his awakening under- 
standing. These things fed and stored 
the mind that your Penny Magazines 
would have starved and famished. All, 
save this, was Nature’s own teaching 
in the solitudes of Ettrick. Hill, and 
vale, and sky, and the pageantry of 
clouds—the faéry spring, the babbling 
brook, and the fantastic cave — the 
mantling mist, the voices of the ele- 
ments, and the reverberations of the 
mountain-echoes — partook of his hu- 
manity, and, in return, made his soul 
their mirror, in which they were beheld 
in majesty and power. To his child- 
hood’s ear, likewise, had come story 
and song of border-wars and clanship 
traditions. Ballad and legend were 
his familiar acquaintance, and to imi- 
tate and versify them was the uncon- 
scious occupation of the incipient bard. 
Proud am I of the impression made 
on such a mind by my Border Min- 
strelsy, and glad that I found it in my 
heart to render encouragement to the 
aspiring Shepherd. The Queen's Wake 
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justified all, and more than all, my 
anticipations. 

“ Bearing this example in mind, 
and others in which Scottish experience 
is rife, I would call on such as make 
the education of the people their chief 
care, to take counsel how to bring 
about the expedient result, that the 
Knowledge imparted should reappear 
as Power. All the schools in the world 
would not have effected this for James 
Hogg, and yet the bare crag and the 
heather, 


‘ The silence that is in the quiet sky, 
The peace that is among the lonely hills,’ 


the poor man’s hut, and ‘ the old blind 
crowder’s’ lute, did it, not only suc- 
cessfully, but triumphantly ; and men 
witnessed,—some, as he tells us, 
‘ Grinding with despite,— 

A peasant’s soul assume its right, 

Rise from the dust, and, mounting o’er 

Their classic toils and boasted lore, 

Take its aéreal seat on high 

Above their buckram fulgency.’ 

“ Allow me, in conclusion, to intro- 
duce the Ghost of James Hogg to this 
assembly.” 

At this, the Ghost of James Hogg 
became visible; and now that the 
fashion was set of more than one being 
seen at the same time, it seemed that 
the spiritual members of the senate 
were willing henceforth to exhibit 
themselves in company. Accordingly, 
Goethe and Byron, with Shelley, as well 
as old Coleridge and Sir Walter Scott, 
and many more, were apparent together. 

Allan Cunningham and James Mont- 
gomery here rose, emulous of giving 
lyric welcome to the illustrious visitants. 


ALLAN CUNNINGHAM. 

«* From the deep midst of Shadow-land, 
Into the world of every day, 

As hither, charmed by wizard’s wand, 
The glorious come to join the gay.” 


JAMES MONTGOMERY. 

‘« From the sacred haunts, the bowers 
Where the saints repose on flowers, 
By the wells of life along, 

Come the heroes of great song.” 
ALLAN CUNNINGHAM, 

«« A hail to Goethe were not out of place— 
A hail to Byron ’s never out of time— 

A hail to Shelley were a novel case— 
And Scott and Coleridge love the 

minstrel’s rhyme.” 


JAMES MONTGOMERY. 
“To the Masters of the Shell, 
By the power of their own spell, 
Hail, and welcome to the Band, 
Met at Reoina’s own command !” 
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William Godwin then rose, and 
thought the opportunity a good one 
to impress parliament with his notion, 
that the time is not passed by for re- 
moving the veil from the majesty of 
intellectual or moral truth; and that, 
therefore, upon the strength of his 
Inquiry concerning Poli’ical Justice, 
the World might yet be induced to 
read his Thoughts on Man and Lives 
of the Necromancers. 

Mr. Judkin next said—-“ The wisest 
of men has declared ‘ that there is a 
time for all things ;’ and, as I consider 
that discussions on religious subjects 
are much more likely to unsettle than 
to fix the faith of the disputants, | feel 
very little inclination to enter ‘ the 
battle-field’ on these, or, indeed, on 
any other matters: my business is to 
lay before my congregation what I be- 
lieve to be Christian doctrine, unmixed 
and pure, and not to enrol myself as a 
controversialist or dogmatist. It has 
pleased the Great Creator of the Uni- 
verse to place us his creatures on a 
most beautiful world, the features of 
which are of various arrangement, and 
present themselves to our eyes under 
thousands of pleasing forms. To be 
fully sensible of all these variations of 
hill and dale, of forest, river, tree, and 
to portray them, let my pleasure be. 
Mr. Chairman, it has been, I hear, 
brought forward as a charge against 
me, ‘that I ought not to allow myself so 
much time from my profession in my 
painting-room, and in my rambles 
about the country to explore scenery, 
and take sketches.’ If it can be 

roved against me that I am less zea- 
ce in the Divine cause and the good 
of souls than any one of my professional 
brethren, I will chop up my easel, mix 
up all my colours together in a lump, 
and burn my brushes; but, on the 
contrary, if, by early rising, and un- 
ceasing vigour of mind and body, I 
can do both, nay, even spare many 
hours for poetry also, why should I 
not indulge myself both in viewing and 
endeavouring to copy ‘ the summer's 
bloom, the autumn’s reddening glow ?’ 

“ T could tell you, Mr. Chairman, if 
time would permit, a hundred pleasant 
stories of my adventures during the au- 
tumnal months, when I have ventured 
to roam, for a parson’s week or so, in 
‘ search of the picturesque.’ Neither 
park-paling nor quickset-hedge could 
arrest my progress, when in pursuit of 
some imagined beauty,— 
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* Some knoll or height that overlook’d a 
heath, 

Where cattle browsed and purple heather 
bloom’d !’ 


Then, what delight to catch the glories 
of the setting sun ! 


¢ Or to behold him from his couch arise, 

Like some young lover with hot burning 
eyes,— 

Bursting the lazy bonds of sleep that 
bound him, 

With all his fires and travelling glories 
round him ; 


or, to behold the sober tints of evening 
stealing on; or, 


‘ Sometimes the moon, on soft white 
clouds to rest, 

Like Beauty nestling on her lover's 
breast ; 

Whilst all the winking stars, her hand- 
maids, keep 

Admiring silence, whilst the lovers 
sleep !’ 


But, really, Mr. Chairman, I ought to 
apologise for these quotations: warmed 
by two such subjects as painting and 
poetry (Siamese twins as they are), I, 
perhaps, indulge too freely.” 

(Loud cries of Go on! go on! on 
all sides.) 

Mr. Judkin, in continuation. —“ I 
see many gentlemen around me who 
are more adequate to the task than my- 
self of describing the exquisite pleasure 
that is derived from witnessing a lovely 
miniature-landscape, growing, as it 
were, beneath the creative hand of the 
artist. I have felt this pleasure; and, 
although I perceive a smile on the face 
of the veteran in the art of painting, 
Mr. John Burnet, who has favoured 
the world with his most excellent work, 
Burnet on Painting, still, 1 repeat that 
my delight has been excessive at the 
creation (if I may so call it) of a mimic 
scene of nature. Supreme is the plea- 
sure ‘to grapple with the subject, and 
stamp it on the willing canvass,’ as poor 
Hazlitt said in one of his rhapsodies on 
painting, where every object before us 
seems ‘ palpable to feeling as to sight,’ 
and ‘ the eye is made the fool of the 
other senses, or else worth all the rest.’ 
On a few feet of naked canvass we see 
arise a rich and fertile landscape; a 
soft mist lies around it, over it, like a 
thin veil over the face of a beautiful 
woman! then the purple light of the 
distant mountains, like the bloom on a 
ripe nectarine! the glancing of the 
living waters! the tender green of the 
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valleys! the rich foliage of the trees! 
I wish to have Mr. Burnet’s opinion 
on my large landscape, The View near 
Hastings.” 

Mr. John Burnet, across the table.— 
“J am not so fortunate as to have seen 
that production.” 

Mr. Judkin. —“ It was exhibited 
some few years back at Somerset 
House! You must have seen it then. 
The only living thing I suffered to be 
visible in that green solitude was one 
robin redbreast, which I conceived 
gave a singular effect to the perfect 
stillness around. Mr. Burnet has seen 
that other piece of mine, ‘ A Forest- 
Scene,’ in which I have followed up 
the same idea? one solitary stag is 
all the diving life I have permitted to 
appear amidst the still life of the fo- 
rest. I should like to have an opinion, 
sir, on the justness of this taste, and 
also on my colouring, which I rather 
pique myself on.” 

Mr. John Burnet.—“ A public op- 
portunity has been taken by the re- 
verend gentleman to speer me what I 
think of his paintings. Ofcourse he 
expects me to be sincere, and is pre- 
pared to endure my remarks, whether 
they savour most of praise or censure. 
With regard to his first question, as to 
the good taste of introducing one figure 
into a landscape, in order to produce 
an idea of ‘ profound solitude,’ I answer, 
that I conceive that purpose would be 
best brought about by putting in no 
figure at all; and as professed land- 
Scape painters very seldom are great 
adepts in painting figures, it would 
certainly be the safest way. Now, as 
to the colouring of the reverend gent., 
I will, as in the former instance, be 
most candid, and use as few words as 
possible. I have seen several of his 
paintings at the great house in the 
Strand ; and it is pretty evident to me 
what old master he had in his mind 
when he stood at his easle. Rem- 
brandt is somewhat inimitable. His fat 
style of colouring was most judicious, 
and produced, as he intended it should, 
the most astonishing effects; but as to 
those who do not so perfectly under- 
stand the business of his art as he did, 
I apprehend that the heaping on of co- 
lour as if it were laid on the canvass 
with a trowel, instead ofa brush, sa- 
vours more of what we call daubing 
than painting: not that, as Mr. Fuseli 
observes, ‘a painting ought to have the 
appearance of flatness or insipidity,’— 


Mr. Judkin and Mr. J. Burnet. 
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but there is a proper medium to be 
observed. I consider that Mr. Judkin 
has a very pretty taste with regard to 
design ; and if he would keep his 
pallet more dry he would get on a 
great deal better ; and if he could con- 
trive to keep Rembrandt altogether out 
of his head, and think of Claude and 
Cuyp more, as he handles the brush, it 
would be of essential service. And 
now I have answered as a man, and an 
honest one, should ; and I hope no 
offence.” 

Mr. Judkin.—“ Very far from it; I 
will endeavour to profit by the hints. 
But what does the gentleman think of 
my clouds? I have made these beau- 
tiful phantoms so much my study, that 
some of my friends are prone to ask 
me, whether I do not live in the 
clouds.” 

Mr. J. Burnet.--“ The clouds of 
my gifted friend are tolerable things of 
their kind ; but I think they could be 
mended,— that is, that they are not al- 
ways placed on the right part of the 
painting, or, rather, that they are too 
freely sprinkled all over his sky, as if 
they were things made with little pains 
and cost. Cuyp generally places the 
focus of his light (which is most times 
either a sunset or sunrise) at the bot- 
tom of the sky, thereby enabling the 
distant part of the landscape to medt 
into it by the most natural means ; 
whilst the strongest part of the sky, 
being at the opposite angle, produces 
the greatest expanse, and mixes and 
harmonises with the picture. Thus the 
eye is carried round the composition 
until the two extremes are brought in 
contrast —- the most prominent and the 
most retiring. I have observed that 
you not only are too prodigal of your 
favourite clouds, but that you carry the 
lines of them in a contrary direction, to 
counteract the appearance of all the 
lines running to one point: thus using 
the darks of the clouds to antagonise 
may apparently produce a better equi- 
poise, but, in reality, it sacrifices many 
advantages,— for where the landscape, 
figures, and clouds, are all on the 
same side of the composition, a soft, 
rich effect is produced, the strong 
light and dark touches of the figures, 
&c., telling with great force against a 
back-ground of houses, trees, rocks, 
&c., which are prevented from being 
harsh and cutting, by mixing their 
edges with the clouds or dark blue of 
the sky. Think not that by thus throw- 
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ing the composition on one side a want 
of unison will be produced, but rather 
be assured of the contrary, by perceiv- 
ing how small an effect restores the 
balance, since, by its being detached 
and opposed to the most distant part, 
it receives a tenfold consequence. 

“T am, Mr. Oxrver Yorke, very 
little accustomed to public speaking, 
and it is the last thing I should have 
thought of to-day; but having been 

ublicly appealed to in a manner which 

must consider as paying me a higher 
compliment than I deserve, I felt 
bound to give the worthy divine a 
plain straightforward answer: Be- 
ing now on my legs, I will not sit 
down until I have expressed my high 
satisfaction at witnessing the rapid 
progress a young acquaintance of mine 
is making towards perfection in his 
art. I speak of the composition ex- 
hibited last season at our Royal Aca- 
demy. You will, of course, all know 
that I am speaking of Mr. Maclise, 
and his ‘ Vow of the Peacock.’ I am 
far from asserting that it is a faultless 
production ; but I will venture to say 
that it gave more promise of first-rate 
genius, and possesses more conspicuous 
beauties, both with regard to freedom 
of design and brilliancy of colouring, 
than any other picture I saw upon the 
walls. Mr. Maclise is already an 
associate; what he will be I can easily 
prophesy. Let him go on firmly ; let 
him learn no tricks of art, and confide 
solely in his own taste, and the study 
of the old and best masters, and I see 
no reason why the standard of historical 
painting should not be reared in Eng- 
land, and our name rescued (a duty 
in which many other excellent painters 
have already assisted) from the sarcasm 
of other and envious nations, who will 
allow us no merit, either as regards the 
fine arts or scientific invention, al- 
though we in reality stand as the apex 
to the pyramid of civilization ; and if we 
go on, as I believe we shall, we will 
have an entire pyramid of our own, as 
large and as unrivalled as the one 
which has stood the shock of so many 
tempests in Egypt, and is still consi- 
dered one of the wonders of the world.” 

Oliver Yorke.—“ 1 am persuaded 
all present feel most deeply interested 
that the prediction of our respected 
visitor from Chelsea, Mr. John Burnet, 
should be fulfilled; but I should like 
to hear his opivion on other rising 
artists, as well as on his favourite one 
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(and deserving he is of such favour), 
Mr. Maclise. It appears to me that 
we have many competitors for the place 
of honour; and I am sure the young 
gentleman himself alluded to will never 
sit down quietly unless assured that 
the chair of state has been awarded 
him by the majority of the nation at 
least,—for to expect a nem con would 
be ridiculous. IL believe Mr. Burnet 
would find that our celebrated Wilkie 
would do right to contend the point 
with him, leaving alone Edwin Land- 
seer, George Patten, Haydon, Martin, 
Turner, Richter, &c., and I know not 
how many more. Giving him (Mr. 
Maclise) every credit for his composi- 
tion of the ‘ Vow of the Peacock,’ I see 
not how we can ground on it alone 
such high preeminence. I should like 
to hear further on this question, as 
it seems to involve no small share of 
our national honour that we should 
agree amongst ourselves which should 
be the major-star in our constellation 
of artists brilliant enough to draw the 
other nations of the earth to bow before 
it in humble adoration.” 

Mr. Burnet.—*“ You will be pleased 
to recollect, Mr. Chairman, that I do 
not ground the preeminence of my 
young friend as a painter on the merits 
of the aforesaid picture, but on the 
indications that it gives of future ex- 
cellence. Mr. Maclise is a very young 
man; and very seldom, I believe, has 
it been found that one so young, conse- 
quently so inexperienced, has embraced 
so many fundamental principles of his 
art. He has great vigour of design— 
in fact, at present a redundancy of it 
(one of the glorious faults of genius) ; 
he has expression : without this quality, 
how cold, how lifeless, are even the 
most symmetrical of forms! He has 
a fine conception of beauty, another 
and a rare perfection ; and, then, his 
colouring ! Does it not remind you of 
Rubens and of Titian? You will say 
that, with all these excellencies, where 
are his defects? I answer, he has not 
himself, as the reverend divine just now 
did, asked me my true opinion of his 
compositions ; and I feel it would be 
invidious, unasked, in such an assem- 
bly as this, to point the finger at some 
few defects where so many beauties 
blaze. Iam an old hand at painting, 
and have séudied the art more than I 
have executed it; and I should feel 
most Lappy, should Mr. Maclise desire 
it, to give him the profit of my labours 
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and experience ; but though, perhaps, 
this might be the shortest way, yet I 
will venture to predict again, he will 


find it out himself ; and as he is evi- 


dently an ambitious man (who is not 
so that takes so high a walk ?) why, it 
might be more gratifying to his self- 
love so to do. 

“Let me be clearly understood, 
Mr. Chairman. I derogate from the 
merits of none of those artists you have 
mentioned, and I could name many 
more possessing great merit; but I 
think they have all gone the full length 
of their fame (and a famous large circle 
does it describe); but Mr. Maclise 
has only just begun his career, and with 
giant strides,— not that he looks, poor 
fellow, like a giant. ‘ The fire of 
genius within him seems to have been 
fed too much upon the oil of the flesh ;’ 
but good roast beef will supply a fresh 
stock, I trust, and he will thrive, not- 
withstanding the wear and tear within 
him, until he becomes a great man in 
every sense of the word.” (Loud cheers.) 

Mordaunt Couplet.—* Allow me to 
ask Mr. Judkin if he be not preparing 
for the press some ancient legends and 
ballads? I heard so the other day 
amongst the general chit-chat of au- 
thors, who, by the way, are a set of the 
greatest gossips on the face of the earth. 
The ladies are nothing to us; indeed 
they have outlived that charge: they 
are become so literary that they only 
come in for their share of the sin of 
gossipping in their general character 
of authors rather than of women. But 
to return to my question.” 

Mr. Judkin.—“ It is astonishing to 
me how things leak out that are spoken 
in the strictest confidence. To only one 
person in the world have I confided the 
circumstance that I am amusing myself 
by trying my hand at a few poetical le- 
gendary tales, having an under current 
running through them of practical mo- 
rality. That my confidence has been 
abused I clearly see; but from what 
you have suggested, Mr. Chairman, 
perhaps it is for the best, after all. I 
have finished a few of these trifles, and 
have one of them, or rather a scrap of 
one of them, here in my pocket-book.” 

[Mr. Judkin searches, but brings 
out a sermon-case instead, which, with 
a look of vexation, he returns to his 
pocket ; and at length finds the “ scrap” 
in question, which he is requested to 
read, but is troubled with a fit o f mo- 
desty, which his friend, Dr. Black, 
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perceiving, seizes the paper, and reads 
aloud the following legend :—] 


“St. Albans was a goodly knight, 
Of stature tall was he; 

Most bold he was in love and fight, 
And ancient chivalrie. 


There was a ladye young and fair, 
Of high descent and name ; 

No maiden could with her compare, 
So peerless was the dame. 


But she was cold—as snow-drop cold! 
St. Albans was all fire! 
He swore by his spurs of burnished gold 
He would gain his young heart’s de- 
sire! 
He mounted aloft to the lady’s bower, 
Who asleep like a fair lily lay ; 
And he kissed the pure unconscious 
flower, 
And in secret he bore her away. 


Her flowing hair it swept the ground, 
As she lay in his loving arms ; 

So he wrapped his cloak closely around, 
To warm and conceal her charms. 


He pressed her close, and longed to see 
Those lips and those radiant eyes ; 

So he peeped within, but what did he 
Gaze on with most dread surprise ? 


’Twas a livid corpse ! ! and worms crawled 
out 
From the mouth of that staring face ; 
They slowly crept that form about— 
That form in his strict embrace. 


He dropped his cloak, and away he flew, 
Mid the storm and the drenching rain ; 
His limbs were cold, and his cloak was 
new,— 
So he turned him back again. 


But when he came -—-” 


Mr. Judkin.—“ I am sorry this tale 
is unfinished ; but, as the volume will 
soon appear, you will then, Mr. Chair- 
man, and you gentlemen around, be 
enabled to see the rest of it.” (Groans.) 


“ Our Man of Genius” next rose, 
and said, that, after listening to this 
ballad-butchery of sense, he was anx~ 
ious to secure the attention of the ho- 
nourable and learned contributors, then 
and there assembled, to the cases of 
two literary Resurrection-men. (Loud 
cries of ** Hear !” and great sensation, 
especially among the Illustrious Ghosts.) 
After hemming, (or, as Morgan Rattler 
denounced it, “ hiccupping,”) he, with 
a radiant look on Haynes Bayly’s blue 
bottle, stroked his beard, and thus 
began. 

“ When calling the attention of this, 
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the highest court of literary judicature, 
to the crimes of the * Resurrection- 
men,’ I beg hon. members may not 
be alarmed at the somewhat repulsive 
term. I assure them that no tale of 
horrors is about to be unfolded, no 
deed of blood laid bare, no mournful 
subject traced to the hospital, where, 
according to the great Walpole, and 
the greater Burke, ‘ every man has 
his price.’ The Resurrection-men, of 
whom I am here about to speak, are 
chargeable with no more revolting crime 
than that of exhuming their own long- 
buried offspring — intellectual off- 
spring, be it observed; or, to speak 
more plainly, they stand convicted of 
reproducing the dear departed objects 
of their paternal care, after the said 
objects have been for—Time knows 
how long !—quietly entombed, to the 
infinite satisfaction of all who were 
liable to any acquaintance, however 
slight, with them, during the short 
period of their puling and rickety 
career. It is what Lords Mulgrave 
and Morpeth, and other pretty writers, 
would pronounce a ‘ curivus coinci- 
dence,’ that these two literary offenders 
are known among their intimate asso- 
ciates by two amusing nicknames, both 
having reference to a well-known farce 
brought out some years ago at the 
Haymarket Theatre—the author of 
the Student being called Mr. Liston 
Bulwer, and he of the Sketches and 
Recollections Mr. Paul Pry Poole.* 
The latter gentleman being the author 
of the more amusing farce, claims 
precedence on the present interesting 
occasion —not to mention the fact of 
his being first cousin to Mr. Namby 
Pamby Willis, a gentleman of whom 
I have nothing further to say than to 
congratulate him on the termination of 
his honeymoon. 

“ Mr. P. P. Poole’s Sketches and 
Recollections are frontispieced with an 
engraving, purporting to represent the 
whole of the face and part of the figure 
of the author. Herein the publishers 
of Mr. Poole have used him most pre- 
posterously. They have set him forth 
as a well-looking, clergyman-like per- 
son, of some twenty-eight or thirty years 
of age; whereas the distinguished au- 
thor of Paul Pry is a marvellously ill- 
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favoured body, who, in the words of 
the facetious Hood, is not only fortified, 
but pretty well fifty-fied, against the 
ills of this life. However, I should not 
have noticed this very unimportant 
matter of the age of Mr. P. P. P., had 
not that person himself expressed some 
anxiety on the subject at page 309 of 
his second volume. He affirms that, 
being yet unmarried, he may be in- 
jured by any exaggerated statement of 
his being ‘ stricken in years.’ This 
may be so; but will not the spinster, 
or other female person interested, have 
reason to complain if, trusting to the 
‘ making up’ of Mr. P.’s person and 
history, she take to her expectant arms 
a shaky assortment of bones, instead of 
the sinewy vigour of that ‘ love without 
decay’ chaunted of by the admirer of 
Alice Gray? The softer sex must not 
be bamboozled ‘ more than reason ;’ 
and, therefore, quoting the title-page 
of Mr. P.’s earliest printed farce, I pro- 
claim that ‘ he’s no chicken,’ marry him 
who will. And now to more important 
matter. Under any good-looking go- 
vernment, the voiceless lie perpetrated 
by Mr. P. P. P.’s pretended portrait 
might be past over. But let the reader 
reflect for a moment on the injury 
which may—nay, must—be sustained 
by the publishing handsome likenesses 
of ugly people under the present admi- 
nistration. An ill-looking phiz is by 
far the most favourable passport to the 
private recesses of public offices, while 
in the highest places —i. e. the places 
on the Treasury bench—we behold such 
features as those of Lord John Russell, 
Mr. Spring Rice, Lord Morpeth,—not 
to mention the auxiliary beauty of 
Brougham, Bannerman, and the other 
high cheek boned missionaries “ frae 
the North.” As to the Irish Tail, 
through all its trumpery joints, I say 
nothing. But confining ourselves to 
the leading features of the government, 
have I not a right to expostulate with 
Mr. Poole’s publishers for depicting 
him in what their stupidity may sup- 
pose a very flattering manner? A true 
and faithful representation of Mr. P.’s 
outward man might have led to some- 
thing serviceable, as in the case of my 
friend Moore, for instance. The deuce 
a point had he to recommend him for 


* The Student; a Series of Papers, by the Author of ‘“ Eugene Aram,” “‘ England 
and the English,” &c. &c. in 2 vols. 


Sketches and Recollections, by John Poole, Esq., Author of “ Paul Pry,” &c. 
in 2 vols. 
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the pension of 300/. a-year, but the fact 
of his being the ugliest little fellow of 
his generation. And should Mr. Poole’s 
pretensions in this respect be hidden ? 
Nay, not only hidden, but replaced by 
a false, and malicious, and most libel- 
lous dandification of his outward man, 
to the utter dispelling of those day- 
dreams which the partiality of friends 
like ourselves had delighted to indulge ? 
It is to be hoped that Mr. P. will have 
too much spirit tamely to submit to 
this treatment ; and that, following the 
example of his brother in literature, 
Mr. Liston Bulwer, he will set himself 
right with the ministry. Mr. L. B. 
had been scurvily treated by the pub- 
lishers of the Pilgrims of the Rhine, 
who (the publishers, not the pilgrims) 
had caricatured the gifted author in 
the frontispiece. Mr. L. B., as may 
be seen by the Court Circular, re- 
paired to Lord Melbourne in person, 
and begged a repeated perusal of his 
living features, which the First Lord 
of the Treasury readily granted ; and 
it is believed that the author of England 
and the English is now in a fair way of 
promotion. I respectfully insist on 
Mr. P. P. P.’s following the example 
of Mr. E. L. B. The result, I venture 
to say, will be the same in both cases. 
So much for the frontispiece. Nowa 
word on Mr. P.’s book. 

“The book is a very stupid book ; 
just such a book as might have been 
expected from the pen of the Little 
Pedlington guide. That Mr. Poole 
has a vein of humour cannot be denied ; 
but it is so infinitesimally small as to 
produce no other feeling in the mind 
of the reader than that expressed by 
the exclamation ‘ Poh!’ (“ Pooh, pooh!” 
from Rattler.) And then the smirk- 
ing, self-satisfied impertinence, with 
which 


‘ He deals out his small beer with the air 
of a chap 

Who thinks to himself, ’tis prodigious 
fine tap’— 


add to which his manifest conviction 
that the ‘ eyes of all Europe’ are upon 
him,—altogether constitute the cele- 
brated author of Paul Pry one of the 
most insufferable scribblers of the 
Colburn fostering. As a writer, then, 
Mr. P. is bad enough in all conscience. 
But I think it my duty to declare that, 
as an individual, he is by no means so 
bad as he would be thought. One of 
his ‘ Sketches,” or ‘ Recollections,” is 
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entitled ‘ Street Minstrelsie,’ and re- 
cords his horror at the sweet sounds 
of bagpipes, barrel-organs, drums, fifes, 
clarionets, triangles, dulcimers, guitars, 
Jews’-harps, and other instruments of 
torture, ‘ too numerous here to men- 
tion.’ So susceptible has poor Mr. P. 
been to this particular plague of Co- 
caigne, that he resolves to ‘ seek safety 
in flight ;’ but, alas, he goes on to say: 

*** On the morning of my departure 
I rose earlier than usual. ‘lhere it was 
again! My toilette, my breakfast, the 
writing half a dozen of notes,—all went 
to the accompaniment of Partant pour la 
Syrie ! 

“** As I advanced to step into the 
chaise, there it stood! It stood in my 
very path, and grinned and asked for 
charity —of me—even while it was in 
the very act of perpetrating Partant pour 
la Syrie! This was too much. Its throat 
was bare. By a fearful impulse my open 
hand was directed towards it—’twas but 
to clench my fingers firmly, and but for 
@ minute, and the world would be rid of 
the thing for ever. I hesitated. In that 
brief interval the Spirit of Mercy took 
possession of my heart. Forbearance 
superhuman! I harmed it not — passed 
by it—leaped into the chaise, and bade 
the driver forward.’ 


“ Now any one, after reading this 
passage, would pronounce Mr. Poole 
a person of prodigious violence —one 
who, but for the special intervention 
of the Spirit of Mercy, would make 
nothing of squeezing the soul out of a 
Savoyard, for no greater crime than 
that of playing Partant pour la Syrie. 
But very different from this is the fact. 
Mr. Poole, you wil! be delighted to 
hear, has too much of the spirit of 
prudence to interfere in any such man- 
ner as that threatened in the text. 
‘’ Twas,’ says our author, ‘ but to 
clench my fingers firmly, and but for 
a minute, and the world would be rid 
of the thing for ever!’ Well, sup- 
posing nothing more was requisite, [, 
who have enjoyed the beatific vision 
of Mr. P. P. P., and have pretty ac- 
curately estimated his proportions and 
physical powers, do hereby declare to 
all Savoyards, and others whom it may 
concern, that their threatener could no 
more clench his fingers firmly, but for a 
minute, than Don Telesforo de Trueba 
y Cosio (of blessed memory) could, 
while in the flesh, have grasped the 
portfolio, whilome held by Toreno, 
and now under the skilful manipula- 
tion of Mendizabel. No, no; Mr. P. 
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should not attempt to disguise his 
conservative character. But, I doubt 
not, the destructive passage just quoted 
was inspired by one of those laborious 
‘long evenings’ when the author, with 
manifest trepidation, gives a two-handed 
lift to his beaker, and, even thus, with 
difficulty conveys it to its destination. 

“In many other instances, Mr. Poole 
seems to delight in misrepresenting 
himself. Perhaps, like Lord Byron, 
he takes pleasure in mystifying that 
portion of the public which pays any 
attention to him. Be this as it may, 
his account of the steeple-chase and 
shooting-match, both won by him in 
so remarkable a manner, ‘ must give 
us pause,’ before we accord our im- 
plicit confidence to the narration. His 
* Anecdotes of Gaming’ shew very 
clearly that 


* Story! Lord bless you, he has none to 
tell, sir!’ 


on that subject; while the paper en- 
titled ‘ The most Unfortunate of Wo- 
men’ must, I should imagine, for ever 
exclude the writer from the favourable 
consideration of the fair sex. Of the 
intense trash entitled ‘ Recollections of 
certain French Actors,’ I say nothing ; 
but hasten to the author’s chef-d'euvre, 
3. e. his ‘ Notes for a Memoir’ of him- 
self. Before, however, addressing my- 
self to this * bit of stuff,’ let me bestow 
a passing word on his ‘ After-dinner 
Chat,’ designated by himself ‘ a thing 
of shreds and patches.’ The triple P. 
informs us that he and eight others, 
forming, he says, an ‘ avalanche of 
nine’ from the ‘couple of gallant 
snow-balls’ (himself and a_ friend) 
who had set out on a roll along 
Pall Mall, &c. &e. fell with great vio- 
lence at the door of the Clarendon. 
Of this party the author speaks as 
follows : 


««¢ Being all of us more or less dis- 
tinguished for learning, wit, wisdom, 
science, philosophy, &c., I cannot but 
think it would be agreeable to the public 
to be made acquainted with some of the 
witty sallies, profound observations, and 
piquant anecdotes, which, in the super- 
abundance of intellectual wealth, we 
scattered about us on the evening in 
question." 

“ After this préparatory flourish, the 
reader is surely entitled to expect 
something to amuse or instruct in the 
remembered table-talk of these gifted 
beings. It is with great regret I find 
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myself compelled by truth to declare, 
that the twaddle is infinitely too bad 
to be transferred to the lively assembly 
I have the honour to address. Yet one 
specimen of the wit, and one of the 
papeaee-en of this Poole party, I may 





e pardoned for quoting. First, for 
the wit: 
“««§. By the by, K , you were 


once a great discoverer of Junius. Did 
you ever really make out to your own 
satisfaction who did write these letters ? 

““«K, Not exactly; but I can tell you 
with positive certainty —who did not.’ 

“ Trresistible! Now for the good 
breeding of this * avalanche of nine.’ 
The subject-matter is the external de- 
coration of the female head, in reference 
whereto the following remark is made 
by B. (can this be Bulwer ?) : 


«« B, [suspect N has been at- 
tending a course of man-millinery. Will 
he tell us who is his professor ?’ 

*“*« N, No one of your acquaintance— 
Taste.’ 





*¢ This home-thrust from one of the 
component snow-balls against the other 
occasions a slight loosening of the 
* avalanche of nine ;’ which is, how- 
ever, remedied by the wit of H. and 
F., who, like thorough-paced ‘ Resur- 
rection-men,” favour their friends with 
the long-printed and forgotten mis- 
readings from Campbell and Shake- 
speare, which poor old Claremont used 
to narrate after dinner, to prove him- 
self ¢ worth his salt.’ The conversation 
next turns upon longevity, and con- 
cludes by a ‘ palpable hit,’ K. exclaim- 
ing, in reply to a wish that some one 
had choked old Parr in his cradle, 
‘ Horrible!’ that would have been 
Parr-icide Y 

** T have directed attention to these 
wonderful flashes, that mankind may 
be in some measure consoled, should 
their lot in life keep them out of the 
way of very clever people. Here we 
find the most wonderful puddles tri- 
butary to the great Poole, yet they and 
he are dull and stagnant as the mud- 
diest stale-pond that mantles in its 
fetid robe of green! So let us all be 
content, and ‘ take the goods the gods 
provide us,’ without caring to be too 
clever. 

“In the ‘ Notes for a Memoir,’ 
Mr. P. addresses to Mr. Colburn as 
full, true, and particular an account of 
himself as he thinks it expedient to 
give. Under a very flimsy veil of 
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pretended modesty, he * potters an 
immensity ’ about his portrait in the 
New Monthly following that of Sir 
Walter Scott, with reference to whom 
he blushingly declares, ‘I entertain 
not the remotest idea of invading his 
domain ; nor do I think it likely he 
will ever trespass upon mine!’ [I am 
aware that Mr. P. tenders this as plea- 
santry; but Mr. P. should remember 
that he is never pleasant; and that, 
even if he were, there are some names 
he should never presume to meddle 
with. Nothing is more distasteful — I 
may add disgusting—than the undis- 
criminating Merryandrewism of an 
ingrained vulgarian. (Loud cries of 
Hear !) 

“ In giving an account of the origin 
of ¢ Paul Pry,’ Mr. Poole has permit- 
ted himself to put forth an assertion, 
which, if aimed at the Truth, has fallen 
very wide of the mark. He states, that 
‘Paul Pry was never intended as the 
representative of any one individual, 
but of a class.” Why, all the world 
knows, and every member in the Gar- 
rick will swear, that the farce of ¢ Paul 
Pry’ is founded on a Hill ; not a very 
high one, to be sure, but still lofty 
enough to have been a conspicuous 
object in the Cockney landscape, any 
time this last fifty years. Mr. Poole 
might as well tell us, that, for his paper 
entitled ‘ Eminent Liars,’ he was in no 
degree indebted to ‘the Darby,’ as 
pretend that ‘the Hill’ did not furnish 
materials for ‘Paul Pry.’ Then as to 
the run which the farce was fortunate 
enough to experience, let us just listen 
for a moment to our modest author : 


«Tt is not,’ he says, ‘for me (even 
in this confidential letter) to say to what 
causes | attribute the popularity of the 
play ; but one of them unquestionably is, 
that it contains a character, of which al- 
most every person who has seen it ima- 
gines he knows the prototype. Its success, 
in its first production, was greatly as- 
sisted by the admirable manner in which 
its principal parts were plaved by Mrs. 
Glover, Madame Vestris, Mr. Liston, 
Mr, Farren, and that staunch disciple of 
the good old school, Mr. Pope.’ 


“* Greatly assisted, indeed ! Without 
going the length of Theodore Hook, 
who maintained that the farce ought 
to be called, not ‘ Paul Pry,’ but ‘John 
Liston,’ I may unhesitatingly pro- 


nounce, that the ‘great assistance’ of 
such artists as were cast for Mr. P.’s 
farce would have secured its success 
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had he himself performed in it. 


But, 
however, we must at all events be 
thankful to Mr. Poole for not having 
poisoned one of the principal springs 


of public enjoyment: 


for he tells us, 
modestly again : 


««*T do not pretend to have rendered 
the drama better than I found it; but I 
trust I have not left it worse.’ 


“ After this, what can be said? No- 
thing! Let us, then, leave Mr. Paul 
Pry Poole, and proceed to Mr. Liston 
Bulwer. 

‘“* There was a time when Mr Liston 
Bulwer affected a doubt as to the ex- 
istence of the Queenly Magazine. (OA, 
oh! and loud laughter.) Since then 
he has had, with the rest of the 
world, good and sufficient reason to 
know and honour Recina’s exist- 
ence. Mr. Bulwer has grown an older, 
and, to all appearance, a ‘ sadder’ 
man, than he proved himself during 
his funny editorship of the New 
Monthly. That he has become any 
‘ wiser than of yore,’ [ should be loath 
to declare, after perusing his wonderful 
work, called the Student. It is a 
work of the nondescript character. 
The very author thereof is puzzled 
how to call it. [Ele says: 


“« «Tf the title were not a little equi- 
vocal, and somewhat presumptuous, I 
should venture to entitle these essays 
‘Minor Prose Poems:’ they utter in 
prose what are the ordinary didactics of 
poetry.’ 

“ For the benefit of all who may 
understand this, and to gratify so old 
a friend as Mr. Liston Bulwer, I will 
admit this ‘ equivocal’ title, despite its 
‘presumption,’ and proceed to con- 
sider some of the wit and wisdom of 
these Minor Prose Poems; of which, 
says the author, ‘They contain some 
thoughts and some feelings which [ 
wished not to have experienced with- 
out result : and the experience by which 
an individual believes he has profited is 
rarely communicated without some be- 
nefit, however slight, to the world.’ 

“ Bravo! Liston Bulwer all over! 

“‘ « Prose Poem ’ the first, is entitled, 
On the difference between authors and 
the impression conveyed of them by their 
works, Its scope and aim is clearly 
to account for the disappointment ex- 
perienced by all who become person- 
ally acquainted with the ‘Author of 
Pelham. He declares, that the mass 
of men are disappointed on coming in 
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contact with a man of genius. ‘ He 
is too natural for them — they expected 
to see his style in his clothes.’ And no 
unnatural expectation in the case of 
the author of Pelham ; who, in his first 
and best work, bestowed page after 
page to prove that the tailor makes 
the man. However great as a theorist, 
it appears that this gentleman is prac- 
tically a bad ‘ maker-up’ of himself; 
and that his clothes have disappointed 
the gapers of both sexes. In his own 
person, then, Mr. Liston Bulwer may 
be literally pronounced the ‘ Author 
of the Disowned.’ He does not take 
on the social stage; and, in fine, is 
voted a bore. Whereupon he writes 
a Prose Poem, to shew that the real 
character of an author is to be sought 
in his works, and no where else ; and 
that to judge of him by the lights 
which ordinary intercourse, or even 
intimate friendship, afford, is to take 
a false view of the matter altogether. 
From which we are to infer that Mr. 
Liston Bulwer’s character, properly 
composed, will be found to consist of 
the polish of Pelham, the scholarship 
of Aram, the peculiarities of Paul 
Clifford, and the constancy of the 
Siamese Twins. 


* Wond'rous man! ! 
on 

Your matchless luck, ye louts of 
Lincoln !’ 


We can’t but think 


“The next ‘ Prose Poem’ I have 
to remark on is called * The World as 
it is.’ With the addition of a word, 
this title would be perfect. It should 
run thus: ‘The World as it is not.’ 
The great mistake with which Mr. 
Liston Bulwer started in his literary 
career, and which (encouraged by his 
critics) he has continued to cherish, is, 
that he bas a wonderful knowledge of 
the world ; that, as he takes such fre- 
quent opportunities to inform us, he 
has mixed with persons of every class, 
and gathered all sorts of wisdom from 
all sorts of people. This is mere self- 
delusion ; and we say so on the best 
evidence, viz. that furnished by the 
writings of Mr. L. Bulwer. Any one 
wishing to decide this point, may pe- 
ruse the Prose Poem ‘ Tle World as 
it is.’ And now for 

“* Knebworth. This,’ says the au- 
thor, ‘is an old manorial seat, that 
belongs to my mother, the heiress of 
its former lords!’ The object of this 
Prose Poem is to afford the author an 
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opportunity of informing the world, 
that, like St. Patrick, he comes of 
dacent people, and has a birth-right to 
sing ‘ the fine old English gentleman.’ 
It is a stupid affair, and common- 
lace; as is, also, ‘ The Choice of 
Phylias.” By ‘ Lake Leman and its 
Associations’ we must pause to wel- 
come one association more than has 
hitherto been connected with that con- 
secrated spot. After discoursing his 
utmost on Rousseau, Byron, Voltaire, 
Madame de Staél, &c. Mr. L. B. 
thus concludes : 


“*T landed with regret, even though 
the pilgrimage to Chillon was before 
me ; and still I lingered by the wave, 
and still gazed along its soft expanse. 
Perhaps in the vanity common to so 
many, who possess themselves in thought 
of a shadowy and unreal future, I may 
have dreamt as I paused and gazed, that 
from among the lesser names which 
Leman retains, and blends with those 
more lofty and august, she may not dis- 
dainfully reject that of one who felt at 
least the devotion of the pilgrim, if he 
caught not an inspiration from the shrine,’ 


* Henceforth be the names of Leman 
and Liston for ever blended ! 

“ ] pass now to ‘Ill Health and its 
Consolations.’ This is a very pretty 
Prose Poem, and, though pressed for 
time (hear /), I must entreat attention 
to one extract. The author says: 


«Tt has been my lot to endure fre- 
quent visitations of ill-health, although 
my muscular frame is strong, and I am 
capable of bearing great privation, and 
almost any exertion of mere bodily fatigue. 
[What can have been the matter with 
the poor man?] The reason is, that I 
reside principally in London ; and it is 
only of late that I have been able to 
inure myself to the close air and the 
want of exercise that belong to the life 
of cities. However languishing in the 
confinement of a metropolis, the moment 
I left the dull walls and heard the fresh 
waving of the trees I revived — the 
nerves grew firm — pain fled from me — 
I asked myself in wonder for my ail- 
ments. My bodily state was then vo- 
luntary and self-incurred, for nothing 
bound or binds me to cities. I follow no 
calling, I am independent of men, suffi- 
ciently affluent in means, and from m 
youth upward I have learnt (?) myself 
the power to live alone. Why not, then, 
consult health, as the greatest of earthly 
goods? But is health the greatest of 
earthly goods? Is the body to be our 
main care? Are we to be the minions 
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of self? Are we to make any corporeal 
advantage the chief end 


‘ Et propter vitam vivendi perdere 
causas ?” 
a © = 2 

Are there not objects which are more 
important than the ease and welfare of 
the body? 1s our first great charge that 
of being a nurse to ourselves? No: 
every one of us who writes (!), toils, or 
actively serves the state, forms to him- 
self, if he knoweth any thing of public 
virtue, interests which are not to be re- 
nounced for the purchase ofa calm pulse, 
and a few years added to the feeble ex- 
treme of life. Many of us have neither 
fortune, nor power, nor extrinsic offer- 
ings to sacrifice to mankind ; but all of 
us—the proud, the humble, the rich, the 
poor — have one possession at our com. 
mand: we may sacrifice ourselves! It 
is from these reasons that, at the time I 
refer to, 1 put aside the hope of health 
—a good earnestly indeed to be coveted, 
but which, if obtained only by a life 
remote from man, inactive, useless, self- 
revolving, may be too dearly bought: 
and gazing on the evil which 1 imagined 
{though erroneously) I could not cure, 
I endeavoured to reconcile myself to its 
necessity.’ 


“ Much information is furnished by 
this passage. In common with all those 
whom I address, or who have spoken 
or bestowed a thought on this matter, 
I have hitherto had a notion that Mr. 
Bulwer ‘followed the calling’ of a 
littéraleur ; that, however ‘ independ- 
ent of men’ generally, he made a 
special exception as regarded Messrs. 
Colburn and Bentley; and that, being 
a younger brother, he was about as 
‘affluent in means’ as younger bro- 
thers usually are. But we all did our 
distinguished countryman wrong. He 
has been all this while putting on the 
armour of martyrdom, and preparing 
to leave the world altogether, rather 
than abandon Babylon the Great. He 
now leads us to believe, that he has 
conquered his ill health ; on which 
conquest I beg to offer my sincere 
congratulations, with the more fervour, 
that I remember the peculiarly haggard 
and cadaverous look for which he was 
whilome remarkable. At the time, I 
did not attach much importance to 
this outward and visible sign ; for, 
knowing that Mr. L. B. was what is 
called a bookseller’s hack, I thought 
it very natural that he should look like 


‘A fiery spirit working out its way, 
Fretting the pigmy body to decay.’ 
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Little did I imagine, at that time, that 
the gifted being had nicely calculated 
his durability in this wearing and tear- 
ing world, and had determined to ‘ die 
for his dear native land! But Hope 
is allowed once more! And, wishing 
Mr. B. all success and expedition with 
the historical work on which he has, 
‘at different intervals, been engaged 
for years,’ I implore him not to kill 
himself, without giving Col. Sibthorpe 
fair warning to look out for a Con- 
servative colleague. 

“‘ ¢ Infidelity in Love’ is a touching 
lament for the loss of that deep and 
engrossing affection, which often de- 
parts from the marriage-bed and board 
without the pleasant, and sometimes 
profitable, excitement of an action for 
criminal conversation. The subject is 
very skilfully, touchingly, and tenderly 
handled by the author of the Student. 
I certainly cannot think of mutilating 
this prose poem by giving garbled ex- 
tracts, and must therefore refer to the 
volumes themselves. 

“ Half of the second volume is oc- 
cupied by beyond compare the longest 
prose poem of the collection. It is mo- 
destly denominated ‘The New Phedo,’ 
and has, I understand, appeared in 
the New Monthly Magazine. It may 
not be improper here to observe, that 
Ihave the best authority for contradict- 
ing the report that Mr. Liston Bulwer 
was the death of his declining friend, 
by leading him every day in to that 
dreadful yarn-spinning reported in the 
Student. The plain fact is, that there 
was no friend at all in the case. The 
dialogue is all moonshine, and only 
embodies a sort of autobiography of 
Mr. Bulwer, adorned with his usual 
philosophy. However, ashe has thought 
fit to give this in the form of a dialogue 
with a dying friend, I don’t see who 
has a right to complain—unless the 
death-bed scene be remarked upon. 
That is too bad! It is true that the 
declining hero has all along conducted 
himself like a well-conditioned Pagan. 
But, after his departure from the scene, 
Mr. Bulwer might have closed his 
subject more decently than by the in- 
troduction of a dog to the bed-side of 
the deceased, for the purpose, it would 
seem, of giving the writer an oppor- 
tunity of mentioning religion. Listen 
to the passage verbatim : 

‘* We went once more to the bed, and 
there, by his master’s face, sate the poor 
dog. He had crept softly up from his 
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usual resting-place ; and when he saw 
us draw aside the curtain, he looked at 
us so wistfully, that—no, 1 cannot go 
on! There is a religion in a good man’s 
death that we cannot babble to all the 
world!’ 


This, I take it, is ‘ sufficient.’ 

*“‘ The critic in the Examiner tells his 
readers, that by these two volumes (the 
Student) Mr. Liston Bulwer has shot an 
arrow at Posterity, which must of ne- 
cessity reach that potentate. If so, it 
will be for Posterity to receive the same 
at his own good pleasure. For my own 
poor part, as one of the contemporaries 
of this publication, I must say I think 
it the most impudent appeal to the 
popular gullibility I have ever encoun- 
tered—not excepting the volumes of 
Mr. Liston Bulwer’s brother * Resur- 
rection-man,’ Mr. Paul Pry Poole.” 

Here the speaker resumed his seat, 
amid loud yawns, leg-stretchings, and 
other signs of sudden relief from the 
assembly. A general cry for Peter 
Robertson succeeded ; but it was an- 
nounced by the great Oxiver, that 
Professor Wilson had prohibited his 
departure from Drummond Place, by 
which act of despotism his brother 
contributors were deprived of the de- 
light and instruction which he must 
have shed around the debate. 


Sir Egerton Brydges — we beg par- 
don, Chandos de Sudeley — here rose, 
and thus made manifest his immortal 
soul : 

“Oxiver Yorke! Gentlemen of 
immemorial ancestry! I wish to re- 
mind you of Goldsmith’s passage — 


‘ Princes and lords may flourish and may 
fade — 

A breath may make them, as a breath 
has made ; 

But a bold poetry, its country’s pride, 

Is joyous to both Bachelor and Bride.’ 


(Loud cheers.) I beg I may not be 
interrupted. 

“ Scarce any English reader of bio- 
graphical anecdotes is unacquainted 
with the character of Henry Hastings, 
of Woodlands, in Dorsetshire, given by 
Lord Shaftesbury ; which may be seen 
in the Connoisseur, in Gilpin’s New 
Forest, and in the last edition of 
Collins’s Peerage, &c. &c. 

“Tt is said that Poetry is, at this 
moment, out of fashion; why, I do 
not exactly know, except for the love 
of change. But when it is illustrative 
of biography and history, perhaps it 
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may yet have its charm. They who 
cater for the public, cannot do other- 
wise than regard the public taste ; but 
they may be induced to hope that, 
when mingled with facts, and what 
would be thought from its subject in- 
teresting in prose, poetry (or what as- 
sumes to be such) may be palatable. 

‘¢ Perhaps we may guess, that when 
Byron and Scott died, their echoes 
nauseated the popular ear. Imitators, 
though they may appear to the super- 
ficial to rival their models, never do so 
in spirit, though they may in form. 
Scott, who had an intuitive sagacity 
of the human character, saw, after a 
time, that he himself must vary the 
shape of his genius, or the public 
would tire of him. Le therefore, in 
1814, turned from metrical to prose 
composition ; and in the latter was, in 
my opinion, more truly imaginative 
than in the former. Metre is the least 
essential part of true poetry. 

** | do not think that the public has 
at all lost its love of that quality in 
prose, which is an equally essential in- 
gredient in the spirit of genuine poeti- 
cal composition ; and it even appears 
to me, that metre is not unfrequently a 
restraint upon poetical fire. 

“ IT am thus attempting to gain ad- 
mission for a few sonnets, by inserting 
them in an article partly of prose. 
My own taste has always induced me 
to like this intermixture. I am de- 
lighted with it in Cowley’s Essays ; 
and one always makes a good prepara- 
tion for the other: the action and re- 
action are mutual. 

“ Henry Hastings was son of an 
Earl of Huntingdon; he lived through 
the reigns of Queen Elizabeth, James I., 
and Charles I., and died on the verge 
of a hundred years of age. Like 
Claudian’s Old Man of Verona, he 
did not trouble himself with affairs of 
state, but enjoyed his own country-life 
amid the woods and fields. 

“* His father was George, fourth earl, 
who died in 1605; Henry died 5th 
October, 1650, aged ninety-nine, and 
was buried in the church of Horton, in 
Dorsetshire. A descent from him was 
attempted to be set up against the late 
successful claimant to the earldom, but 
on no probable ground. The present 
earl is descended from Sir Edward 
Hiastings, younger brother of George, 
fourth earl, and uncle to this Henry 
Llastings of Woodlands, 

“ There is something exceedingly 
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picturesque in the account of this that the following sonnets not unaptly 
Harry Hastings’s life; and I am will- describe it. On this subject, I think 
ing to delude myself with the belief, that poetry can do better than prose. 


“ HASTINGS’ SONNETS. 


Sonnet I, 


“ Old Harry Hastings, of thy forest life 
How whimsical! how picturesque the charms! 
Yet it was sensual! With thy hounds and horn, 
How cheerily didst thou salute the morn! 
With airy steed didst thou pursue the strife, 
Sounding through all the woodland glades alarms : 
Nor sunk a dell, and not a thicket grew, 
But thy skill’d eye and long experience knew. 
The herds were thy acquaintance ; antler’d deer 
Knew where to trust thy voice, and where to fear ; 
And through the shadowy oaks of giant size, 
Thy bugle could the distant sylvans hear ; 
And wood-nymphs from their bowery bed would rise ; 
And echoes dancing round repeat their ecstasies, 


Il, 


A century did not thy vigour pale, 
Nor war and rapine thy enjoyments cloud ; 
And thy halloos were gay, and clear, and loud, 
To thy last days, through covert, hill, and vale. 
The keepers heard it on the autumnal gale, 
And with responsive horns, in blasts as proud, 
Their labours to the cherish’d service vow'd, 
Delighted their old merry lord to hail. 
The forest girls peep’d out, and buxom wives, 
And in the leaf-strown glades and yellow lanes 
Each for the kindly salutation strives, 
Which to their smiles the gladsome veteran deigns. 
Hark how, on courser mounted, in his vest 
Of green, the aged sportsman cracks his blithesome jest ! 


III. 


Then comes the rude and hospitable hall : 

Mark how abound the trophies of the chase ! 
How thick they mingle on the armour’d wall ! 

What antler’d ornaments the portals grace ! 
There blazon’d shields the proud remembrance call 
} Of many a noble, many a princely race ; 

And many a glorious rise, and many a fall, 

"q As upward they the stream of ages trace. 
How glad the old man, far from civil brawl, 

Of a more tranquil being boasts th’ embrace ! 


‘ His sleeping hounds, round the hearth gather’d, wake 
j At the gay burst of his exulting song ; 
i And all, his joyous bounty to partake, 


Leap to his call, and round his table throng. 


IV. 


“* To-morrow will the music of their cries 

j Pierce through the shadowy solitudes again, 
As with the dawn he to the covert hies, 

And seeks his prey amid the sylvan reign. 
Behold the merry men chanting in his train, 

See how the coy stag listens with surprise ! 
In troops they hasten to their depths again ; 
And with big tears his fate the mark’d one eyes. 
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Groans through the forest, echoes from the hills, 
A mingled day of j oy and grief proclaim : 
A tem oe gathers, and the welkin fills, 
for another morning saves the game. 
Then on the Book of Sports the veteran pores, 
And deems it wiser spell than learning’s lores. 
V. 
A hundred years to live, and live in joy! 
O what a favour’d fate! The blessed air, 
In all its purity of leaf and flower ; 
The woodland peace, the contemplative hour ; 
The stillness, which no city-brawls annoy ; 
Security from env y, malice, care ; 
The gales that fragrance to the spirit bear ; 
The scenes in nature’s unstain’d brightness fair ; 
The lulling murmur of the lonely trees ; 
The ambient bracing of the buoyant breeze ; 
The very health on forest. beauty’s face ; 
The form robust in woodland pastures bred ; 
With what a tranquil and uncumber’d pace 
Might thus we reach the slumbers of the dead! 


VI. 


But is congenial quiet, and of frame, 


Sound health sufficient ? 
Food and exhilaration ? 


Does not Mind demand 
Conscience, ever 


Busy within us, must fulfil its aim ! 
Around us circles an aérial band, 
Which tells us spiritual labours to endeavour ; 
And not alone the senses to employ, 
As the pure channels of our earthly joy ! 
There is within a deity, whose desires 
We must sustain and feed by mental fires : 
Th’ insate mind, but from without supplied, 
Languishes on a weak imperfect food : 
If sustenance more spiritual be denied, 
With flame consuming on itself ’twill brood ! 


“TI hope, that in this imagery no 
idle epithets will be found; none of 
that gaudiness of flowers or colouring 
which raises no sentiment. Sentiment 
results from harmony and congeniality 
of description. If no emotion, or as- 
sent, is raised in a moral intellect, I 
have failed ; if there is any thing fan- 
tastic or exaggerated, I have failed ; ; a 
the strain is the result of a forced and 
transient enthusiasm, I have failed. 
While poetry should touch the ima- 
gination and the heart, it should not 
be inconsistent with the thoughts ofa 
sound understanding. In all good 
poetical compositions, there must be 
food for all the three faculties. 

“I do not quite approve of that 
misty, dreamy poetry, which, in some 
cases, has latterly grown into fashion. 
This may be called the true proof of 
imagination, but I do not think so. 
Great poets imagine things remote 
from common realities; but they are 
only remote because they are more 


exalted, more pure, and more tender. 
They are thoughts and feelings, with 
which Spiritual Genius is familiar. 
That in which we cannot believe is 
empty and childish. 

“It is the grand business of ima- 
gination to light up the distant past, 
in which others have acted, and bring 
it before us with all the freshness of 
life. 

“ If I have taken a true view of the 
character of old Harry Hastings, then 
I have done a poet’s work. In that 
case, I shall have brought him to life 
again in his most picturesque features. 

“1 do not think that poetry is to 
represent what neither is, nor has been, 
nor can be, in select cases. If it does 
not elucidate psychology with philo- 
sophic correctness, it does nothing : it 
is not sufficient to portray what mere 
reason tells us we ought to be. 

“ Of all the English poets of the 
French school, there are but two who 
may not be consigned to the fire — 
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Dryden and Pope. But even these 
depend upon their Anglicisms for their 
fame. 

“‘ For me, who am a scribbler of 
verses, to be severe upon my brother- 
scribblers may seem very ungracious ; 
but, much as I love poetry, I can say, 
without hesitation, that the larger part 
of the great body of English compo- 
sition so called would, in my opinion, 
be a good clearance, were it turned 
into waste-paper. Of all reading, it 
fatigues and sickens the most: it con- 
tains no instruction and no pleasure. 

“To make mediocre verses is a 
mere piece of ordinary mechanism ; it 
is a jeu de mots. 1 would rather read 
Cocker’s arithmetic, as Johnson did, 
though I am no arithmetician. 

“I abhor the poetry of words: no 
language can be too plain, if it is not 
vulgar. Milton’s grandeur is in his 
nakedness. Pope is often naked; but 
then he is flat also. Milton, in his 
nakedness, shews nerve, muscle, and 
magnitude of limb, a broad breast, 
and a capacious head. 

“T conceive, that to make a genuine 
poem there must be both ingredients 
of poetical essence and novelty of com- 
bination. Something must be brought 
out, which has not been brought out 
before; and something which adds to 
the stock of spiritual, moral, and philo- 
sophic knowledge. All which is vor 
et preterea nihil —all gaudy but hack- 
neyed phraseology, cast into sounding 
metre —all in which a predominant 
uniformity of imaginative thought does 
not transpire through the language — 
all this is factitious and disgusting 
idleness. 

“Take Milton’s L’Allegro and Il 
Penseroso ; the images that belong to 
one would not suit the other, though 
both poetical in themselves. 

** It is the selection and just position 
which marks the poet; and this cannot 
be supplied by memory: we know 
only by the internal feeling, with which 
memory has no concern. Nothing is 
more easy than to bring together all 
sorts of rich words, which look like 
poetry to the eye: it is the breathing 
exhalation of the soul which is the 
test. 

“ It is useful to insist on these points, 
because a vicious theory of criticism 
encourages bad, and blights good au- 
thors. In technicalities, the laborious 
dunce will beat the brightest genius. 
Nothing but a reliance on his own 
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easy and unsought touch can make 
genius communicative: when he goes 
out of his way he fails. What is good 
in Gray, Akenside, Shenstone, and 
Lyttelton, is only where they 


* Snatch’d a grace beyond the reach 
of art. 


While the themes of poetry seem to be 
exhausted, the parts yet untouched are 
beyond enumeration; and all this, be- 
cause critical canons have misled at- 
tempts. Still the parrots cry, ‘ All 
that poetry can tell has already been 
told.’” 


A deep silence prevailed after the 
eloquent tongue of Sir Egerton had 
ceased to speak. All sate, scarcely 
knowing what to say, when, from the 
midst of the company, a person caught 
the eye. He was a Biscayan, and no 
less a personage than the son of the 
renowned Zumalacarraguy. Delighted- 
ly did we admit the appeal of the il- 
lustrious stranger ; and, at last, bowing 
benignly, he spoke as follows : 


TOUCHING THINGS THEATRICAL. 


“* May it please your Highness! the 
subject whereupon I have to treat is 
touching things theatrical. { have, in 
obedience to your sovereign mandate, 
diligently frequented the playhouses, 
and am now ready to lay before your 
highness, as succinctly as I may, the 
results of my observation and expe- 
rience. 

“ Speaking generally, theatrical af- 
fairs are in a most deplorable condition 
in this country. Liston lingers at a 
minor theatre—Jack Reeve has gone 
to America. With respect to the pro- 
prietary, whenever a gentleman or a 
capitalist happens to be engaged in it, 
he is sure to find that the speculation 
is desperately ruinous ; and, really, the 
moral of the matter would seem to be, 
that in the desert of one of our large 
theatres wealth is an encumbrance, 
as the Roman sage of yore found it 
amongst the Egyptian sands ; and that 
unencumbered ‘ wit ’—to apply the 
word as a principle, after the fashion 
of Tom Moore, where he describes, in 
one of his songs, the contest between 
Wit and Wealth for the possession of 
Beauty — unencumbered wit is the 
only thing which can keep a lessee 
buoyant, not to say (for that would 
be ridiculous) successful. Only observe 
the moral phenomena of managers we 
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have—persons who contract for tens of 
thousands, and actually spend thou- 
sands, without having ever in their 
lives been possessed of one honest 
farthing. As to the players—I mean 
on the English stage—surely poor 
audiences were never yet in so lament- 
able a plight. There is only one man, 
and no woman, to enact tragedy. In 
comedy, there is only Farren; and we 
seldom see him now-a-days. In farce, 
it is true, we are more fortunate ; for, 
somehow or other about the town, 
we have Liston, Power, Keeley, Vale, 
Mrs. Orger, Mrs. Keeley, and others, 
good in their department, though of 
inferior note. But of this more by 
and by. 

“ Dramatic literature is, if possible, 
in a more degraded state than when the 
subject was last touched upon in this 
journal. The town has been invaded 
by the barbarian scissors-men from 
Lambeth Marsh--by the poets of 
Astley’s and the Surrey Theatre ; and 
direful has been the infliction upon the 
unfortunate frequenters of the play- 
houses. The Corypheus of this poetic 
crew would seem to be a Mr. Fitzball, 
who writes every thing ‘to order,’ 
from a tragedy to an interlude, with 
astounding rapidity and deadly execu- 
tion. Certainly, his ideas of poetry 
and English are peculiar and original ; 
but this is all that could be said in 
his commendation, even by a diurnal 
critic profuse of praise. ‘ The regular 
hands’ for tragedy and comedy, such 
as Knowles, Miss Mitford, Planché, 
Morton, have not produced any thing 
(excepting Planché, who has written a 
melodrama) ; and I suppose there was 
no temptation held out to them on the 
part of the managers, who found that 
opera and spectacle are better suited 
to the taste of the modern public. 
Incidentally, however, I may remark, 
that a work of very high merit has 
been printed for circulation amongst 
the author’s friends. I speak upon the 
faith of the Quarterly Review, and a 
deep sense of the beauty in thought 
and feeling displayed in the extracts 
given by the reviewer. If we are to 
judge of the whole performance by the 
exquisite specimens of poetry, in its 
highest and noblest form, which have 
been laid before us, I should hesitate 
not to say that, in our days, there is 
no dramatic work to be mentioned in 
comparison with Jon, excepting only 
Philip Van Artevelde. 
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“ Jon is a tragedy in the strict sense 
of the word, and is calculated, I do 
well believe, to confer upon its author 
an undying name, and that pure honour 
which will not pass away. Mr.Sergeant 
Talfourd is the author ; and, for my own 
part, I consider it delightful to see, as 
the result of innocent hours— hours of 
loving labour, taken from amidst the 
cares and duties of the world, the angry 
impulses of politics, the avocations of 
the noblest and most arduous profes- 
sion —a monument, like this tragedy, 
of taste and industry, learning and 
genius, serene and kindly feelings, 
high aspirations, and a manly, upright 
heart. It should be regarded by all 
men as an example of the glorious 
purpose to which those tempora inter- 
cessiva, so often wasted, or worse than 
wasted, may be applied ; and by every 
scholar, who has the good fortune and 
the honour to belong to a profession 
in which all manner of knowledge is 
useful, it should be hailed as an en- 
couragement, received as a frank- 
pledge, that, contrary to the opinion 
of the ignorant, the dull, and the cold, 
the highest success in literature, where- 
by you live for all time, and the highest 
success at the bar, by which you may 
achieve all earthly honours to which a 
subject may attain, are not, to the man 
of Labour and of Will, things incom- 
patible. 

“ It is not likely that Mr. Talfourd’s 
tragedy will be performed at the theatres 
—and why should he desire it? why 
should he wish to have his poetry 
marred in the delivery by stupid and 
incapable playactors? I could not, 
however, forbear to avail myself of the 
opportunity of saying something about 
so great a rarity in modern literature 
as a good tragedy. 

“| shall now, sir, proceed to speak 
severally of the theatres, and com- 
mence with the 


ITALIAN OPERA. 


“‘ T always have been, and still am, 
a most passionate and devoted lover 
of music: At least one half my love, 
even of poetry, is for its music. But, 
T know not wherefore, last season I was 
by no means so constant an attendant 
of the Opera as during any preceding 
season of my London life. I say I 
know not wherefore, unless, indeed, it 
might be from some waywardness of 
feeling as to ‘the trouble’ of going; 
for, when once within the walls, it was 
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impossible for any man to be more 
delighted. 

“ Like every other poor struggling 
devil, who has his bread to win by the 
sweat of his brow, and his fortunes to 
achieve by the energies of his own Will, 
I feel oppressed in this metropolis by 
“ the pride of purse;” and, like all poor 
men who may happen to be 


‘ With all the spirit, 
Aspiring thoughts, and elegant desires, 
That fill the happiest man,’ 


have felt it, and felt it bitterly. Some- 
times the feeling becomes actually mor- 
bid; but it never for one moment sha- 
dowed my mind in the Opera House. 
The unequal, the unjust distribution of 
Fortune's favours, never struck cold 
upon my heart there, never for an in- 
stant affected my spirits. My sensa- 
tions were altogether of another order. 
There was in them a quietude of self- 
satisfaction, calm pride, and tranquil 
happiness. The idea of envying the 
lot of others, or repining at my own, 
never came athwart my brain. My 
lord, it is true, lolled in his box, with 
his lady all glittering with diamonds 
by his side; but what cared I though 
he were rich as Croesus, and she beau- 
tiful as Helen. It was Saturday even- 
ing—the toils of the week were over : 
to my mind all the adventitious advan- 
tages that distinguished, all the con- 
ventional circumstances and dignities 
that entrenched particular persons, 
were for the time no more—they were 
in abeyance. Extrinsically we were 
all alike, even as departed mortals in 
the realms of Hades——intrinsically I 
felt that God had made me the supe- 
rior of the multitude. We were all 
there for the purposes of amusement— 
for the purpose of enjoying an intel- 
lectual entertainment by which soul 
and senses may be alike affected, and 
this in proportion to the materials that 
enter into your construction, the mere 
clod of earth or the porcelain clay of 
human kind. Each man then enjoys 
that degree of pleasure (and it is illi- 
mitable) which his own sensibilities 
and faculties render him capable of 
enjoying withal—and these no mo- 
narch can confer, no wealth can pur- 
chase. My lord could no more buy 
them than he could the heart of the 
chill wife by his side, as he did her 
person -—for Love, too, has no worship, 
no reverence for wealth or title. For- 
tunately (or else this world of ours 
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were indeed little worth, except for 
the rich and noble), on the other hand, 
Love is a leveller—it recognises no 
heraldry—can comprehend no calcu- 
lations of finance; it is a healer of 
sorrows, a profuse giver of joys and 
blessings, a redresser of the errors and 
grievances and wrongs of blind For- 
tune; whose favours it regards not— 
whose frowns it fears not—at whose 
spite it mocks—whose minions it 
oftentimes despises, while it as fre- 
quently cherishes and sustains her 
victims. But all this, though very true, 
has not much to do with the Italian 
Opera. Let me then hasten to say, 
that last season we had an admirable 
company, far superior to that of any 
other theatre in Europe—the best, in 
one word, that could be collected. 
The prima donna was Giulia Grisi— 
young, beautiful, and replete with 
genius—an excellent actress in either 
walk of the drama—a singer that has 
never been surpassed. Her face is in 
the best style of Italian beauty —it is 
such a face as Guido, in his finest 
inspiration, loved to paint for his Mag- 
dalens—those blackest tresses — those 
darkest eyes—the loving languor of 
those long shadowy eyelashes! In fact, 
I have seen a Magdalen of Guido’s — 
it is a cabinet picture—and it really 
might be exhibited as a portrait of 
Giulia Grisi. Her repertory is very 
extensive. She plays many of Pasta’s 
characters —singing them better, and 
acting them quite as well; and she 
also plays all the parts in Rossini’s, 
and other modern operas, written for 
the prima donna. ‘The character in 
which I like her best is Ninetta, in 
La Gazza Ladra. Her performance 
is superior to Malibran’s, Sontag’s, 
and all the other women I have ever 
seen in it;—in truth, I cannot con- 
ceive the possibility of its being in any 
respect improved. For the rest, we had 
Brambilla as a contralto— Lablache, 
Rubini, Tamburini, and adequate re- 
presentatives for the less important 
parts,—could any thing be better? 
I have only to regret that there was 
not, during the season, a better selec- 
tion of operas. We had too much of 
Bellini and Donnizetti, who are at best 
but second-rate composers. With so 
good a company, the director might 
have produced several of Mozgart’s great 
works in a manner highly satisfactory. 
In the ballet, we had Taglioni, who 
danced all the better from having dis- 
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embarrassed herself of a disagreeable 
neighbour. Here I have perpetrated 
an indifferent pun. Nobody perceives 
it! No matter! But I have said 
enough, and I shall say no more, may 
it please your highness, as at this sea- 
son of the year the subject may appear 
rather stale. But as a matter of cog- 
nate, though newer interest, I beg to 
call your attention to a volume recently 
published. 


MUSICAL HISTORY, 
BIOGRAPHY, AND CRITICISM ; 


BEING A GENERAL SURVEY OF MUSIC, 
From the earliest Period to the present Time. 
BY GEORGE HOGARTH.* 


“This gentleman, my lord protector, 
is remarkable as one of the very few 
persons who write musical criticisms, 
and happen to know any thing about 
the science. The greater number of 
them (some of them are most curiously 
learned, but they are chiefly foreigners, 
Pallanders, Polanders, Portogees, and 
the like,) do not know a big drum from a 
butcher’s block ; and yet, O glorious 
Pythian! how learnedly they do prate 
about scores—(but here I do them 
wrong, for they are occasionally fami- 
liar with scores, when they happen to 
be set ‘behind a door,’ and wonder, 
therefore, they should use so ominous 
a word) — but let scores pass, and we 
will say about this voice, that voice, 
and the other voice, with its tone, 
quality, compass, and expression, and 
so forth—sopranos-fogato, soprano, 
mezzo-soprano, contralto, primo-tenore, 
tenore, barritone, basso, God bless the 
mark! and so on; to say nothing of 
cadenzas, roulades, fioritures, and such 
other flare-ups; the real truth being, 
that our friend is ignorant of the nature 
of every voice, and in his secret soul 
despises every voice, excepting that 
in which Belliibelto lashes out ‘ All 
round my hat,’ at the Peacock in 
Maiden Lane. But Mr. Hogarth is 
really a lover of music, and he writes 
about it tastefully, and affectionately, 
and wisely. In giving us a popular 
history of music, not embarrassed 
with details nor obscured by technical 
phraseology and scientific disquisitions, 
he has supplied a want in our litera- 
ture. The task he set to himself was 
to furnish a view of the state of music 
among the ancients, an account of its 
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revival in the middle ages, and a his- 
tory of its progress in Germany, France, 
and England, down to the present 
time ; also, biographical sketches of 
the greatest of the musicians, and cri- 
tical remarks on their productions. 
This task Mr. Hogarth has executed, 
after a manner which does honour to 
his head and to his heart. Le has 
evidently written in a most impartial 
spirit, according to his lights: he has, 
to a great extent, creditably performed 
that which he proposed to himself; 
and it is quite impossible to peruse 
the book without being made sensible, 
that it is the production of a man of 
cultivated and refined taste, and great 
good-nature. Sooth to say he has, as 
it were, inoculated the volume with 
that gentle courtesy and singular amen- 
ity of manner which distinguish him 
in society; and I fancy I can observe, 
more than once, that his kindliness of 
heart has led him to confer praise in 
Opposition to his better judgment. He 
passes lightly over the two first divi- 
sions of his subject, which are rather 
matters for antiquarian research than 
critical disquisition in a popular work. 
The next is more interesting; amongst 
other things, it treats of the origin of the 
musical drama, and the works of certain 
of the early composers. It seems, 
“‘«The first sacred drama that was 
entirely sung is agreed to have been an 
allegorical production, entitled ‘ Reppre- 
zentazione del Animo e del Corpo,’ by 
Emilio del Cavaliere, which was per- 
formed at Rome in 1600. This drama 
is of a nature of a morality, and its cha- 
racters are the Body, the Soul, Pleasure, 
the World, and Time. The dialogue is 
sung in recitative, then first invented, 
and is intermingled with choruses ; and 
the singers were accompanied behind 
the scenes with instruments known at 
the time: a double lyre (which Burney 
conjectures to have been a viol da gamba, 
a precursor of the modern violoncello), 
a harpsichord, a large guitar, and two 
flutes. There is no appearance of any 
air in this opera, the music consisting 
entirely of the recitative which has been 
mentioned, and of the choruses. The 
recitative, though stiff and formal, is the 
groundwork ofthat musical speech which 
the Italians have gradually brought to 
its present perfection ; the choruses are 
in four parts, in plain harmony, and re- 
semble exactly modern psalmody. The 
singing of the choruses was accompanied 
by dancing, which must have been of a 
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very grave character to correspond with 
such music.’ 


“Tn another part of the volume I 
find an account of the first opera, which 
I subjoin to the above : 


«« «The first secular or profane drama 
wholly set to music, or, in other words, 
the first opera seems to have been Dafne, 
composed by Jocopo Peri, and performed 
at Florence in 1597. The dialogue in 
this piece is sung or declaimed in recita- 
tive, similar to that employed about the 
same time in the sacred drama of Emilio 
del Cavaliere ; between whom and Peri 
there was a contest for the honour of the 
invention of recitative. The way for a 
first attempt at a musical drama seems 
to have been paved by Vincenzo Galalei, 
who, a few years before, had set Dante’s 
celebrated episode of Count Ugolino to 
music for a single voice. The success 
of Dufne induced Peri to compose the 
music of Eurydice, which was performed 
at Florence in 1600, on the occasion of 
the marriage of Mary of Medicis to Hen- 
ry the Fourth of France. The recitative 
in these operas is not, like that of modern 
times, adapted to rapid and animated 
utterance; it is a sort of languid and 
drawling melody, divested of rhythm: 
but at that time it must have had a novel 
and striking effect, and argued great ge- 
nius and originality in its inventor. Be- 
fore that period, there was nothing in 
music to have suggested it; and it has 
since been brought to its present state 
by a long series of gradual improvements. 
The only semblance of an air in this opera 
consists of certain anacreontic verses, 
sung by one of the characters, the music 
of which is preceded by a short sym- 
phony, and partakes of the dull and 
psalmodic character which generally be- 
longed to the airs of that day, excepting 
the national airs, which then had not 
attracted the notice of musicians.’ 


“ Amongst the early composers whom 
he mentions, there are two about whom 
a deep interest hangs — Salvator Rosa 
and Stradella: the first for his genius, 
displayed so gloriously in poetry, mu- 
sic, and painting; the other, for his 
sad story. Hogarth observes : 


“«* We are indebted to Dr. Burney for 
a knowledge of Salvator Rosa’s musical 
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compositions, Among the musical ma- 
nuscripts, says he, purchased at Rome 
in 1770, one that ranks the highest in 
my own favour was the music-book of 
Salvator Rosa the painter; in which are 
contained not only many airs and can- 
tatas set by Carissimi, Cesti Luigi, Ca- 
valli, Legrenzi, Capellini, Pasqualini, 
and Bandini, of which the words of se- 
veral are by Salvator Rosa, but eight 
entire cantatas written, set, and tran- 
scribed by the celebrated painter himself, 
The book was purchased of his grand- 
daughter, who inhabited the house in 
which her ancestors lived and died. The 
handwriting was ascertained by collation 
with his letters and satires, of which the 
originals are still preserved by his de- 
scendants. Of the poetry and music by 
Rosa himself, contained in this collation, 
Burney gives several specimens. The 
poetry is of a very high order in some 
parts ; of a gloomy, bitter, and satirical in 
others, possessing the wild imaginations 
which characterise his pencil ; and some- 
times tender and beautiful. One of the 
cantatas is the incantation of a female 
distracted with love, disappointment, and 
revenge. She composes a charm, by 
means of all the diabolical ingredients of 
the witches’ caldron in Macbeth; the 
enumeration of which is contained in 
verses of great energy. There is an- 
other, of which the words are very beau- 
tiful. After promising eternal constancy 
to his mistress, he says: 


‘E se la natura avara 

Del suo mortal tesoro 

Da questo crin ma ti rubasse I’ oro 

Povero ma contento 

Lo vedré bianco 

E’ |’ amerd d’ argento.’* 
The melodies of Rosa, given by Burney, 
are very beautiful and expressive. One 
of them, notwithstanding the difference 
of measure, reminds us much of Purcell’s 
air in the Beggars’ Opera, Virgins are 
like the fair flower ; and from the excel- 
lence of the basses which are set to 
them it appears, that in knowledge of 
the art, as well as genius, he was not 
behind the best composers of his day.’ 


“ The fourth chapter treats of music 
in Germany and France, during the 
seventeenth century. I do not think 
Mr. Hogarth does justice to German 


* Burney’s translation of these pretty lines is somewhat flat ; but the following, 
which we find in the Harmonicon for May, 1824, is elegant : 
‘* If Time, penurious of his Treasure, 
Shall steal the Gold from that bright hair, 
Poor but contented still, with pleasure 
I shall behold the whiteness there ; 
Nay, love the simple silver more 


Than e’er I prized the richer ore.” 
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music here, nor even afterwards, when 
speaking of those mighty kings of me- 
lody, Beethoven, Mozart, and Weber. 
I think he underrates that astonish- 
ing and most exquisitely beautiful 
work, Fidelio. Surely there is no 
opera in the world to be compared 
with it, if we were to set aside Don 
Giovanni ; and who will presume to 
say which of these grand works is the 
greater of the two? It has been most 
wisely said by Coleridge, that it is a 
good gage of Genius to observe whe- 
ther it progresses and evolves, or only 
spins upon itself. And certainly, in 
no case where the intellect can be em- 
ployed at its highest (and this is never 
in things fixed and steadfast, mute and 
motionless, incapable in themselves, 
and incapable for you, as you consider 
them, of expansion or sublimation), is 
this criterion of Coleridge’s more true 
and more potent than in Music. Like 
Nature, Science, in its laborious and 
cunning approximation to the efforts 
of the great Mother, rejoices in its per- 
fect works. And the delight in the 
study of all abstract sciences is in the 
consciousness that, as that earnest study 
proceeds, there is a fervent reciprocity 
between the author and yourself; he 
demonstrates, you comprehend: few 
can do the one, not many can accom- 
plish the other. There is thus a pure 
and uninjurious, nay, a wholesome 
self-flattery, an innocent revelling in 
the fulness of truth. Now, Music is 
the Poetry of exact Science. With re- 
spect to the rest, we are satisfied —we 
are gratified with the entirety of the 
subject we have grasped: in Music 
we are enraptured. And I now ask 
Hogarth, and every other individual 
who is capable of feeling what I say, 
Is there any opera, excepting Don 
Giovanni, in which, as in Fidelio, 
there is such a grand ‘ building up’ 
from the overture to the last great mas- 
sive superstructure, which seems con- 
founded with the clouds, and leaves 
you, in the excitement of its sublimity, 
no power of seeing distinctly or of 
gazing higher? The story of Don 
Giovanni is more rational, more genial 
—a thing in itself pleasing and thrill- 
ing. I shall not presume to pronounce 
in favour of the melodies of the one or 
the other opera. The last you hear 
properly expressed, is sure to seem the 
most exquisite; but the delicate, and, 
at the same time, most grand instru- 
mentation of Fidelio, does, in my mind, 
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redress the balance; and for the cli- 
max, both end in a glorious burst—the 
one terrific, the other triumphant ; but 
both transcendent in their powers over 
the souls of the commonest mortals 
‘for the nonce,’ and almost maddening 
to those who have been spurred on- 
ward to the last by the fiery instinct of 
the genius which has pervaded the opera 
to its consummation. This complete- 
ness, this entirety, is to be found in no 
Italian opera. I am sorry, accordingly, 
to see that Hogarth does not appear 
sufficiently to relish the achievements 
of the German school, for, in my mind, 
it is infinitely superior to the Italian: 
and how, on the other hand, he could 
bring himself to speak as he has done 
of certain of our so-called English 
composers, I can scarcely understand. 
It is excessive—almost outrageous — 
benevolence. 

“The biographical part of the vo- 
lume is very amusing. It inciudes a 
variety of strange and characteristic 
anecdotes of the great musicians. I 
shall only, however, cite one passage 
in the notices of Purcell, which is cu- 
rious, and of interest to all classes of 
readers. It shews there were jolly 
musicians and song-writers before Mike 
Kelly and Tom Moore. 


*« « Little has been recorded, and there 
was probably little to record, concerning 
the circumstances. From the number 
and variety of his compositions, he must 
have been much devoted to the exercise 
of his art, though he appears to have 
been gay and good-humoured, and of 
social habits. He is accused, indeed, 
and it would seem with too much found- 
ation, with having been led by this dis- 
position to form intimacies with mean 
and dissolute persons, both to the injury 
of his health and circumstances, Among 
his companions of this stamp was Tom 
Brown, so well known for his wit and 
profligacy. Brown absolutely lived in 
ale-houses and taverns, employing his 
ingenuity in baffling his creditors, and 
their emissaries the bailiffs ; and Purcell, 
with others who delighted in the bril- 
liancy of his conversation, were too often 
the partakers of his vigils. The house 
of one Owen Swan, a vintner in Bartho- 
lomew Lane, called Cobweb Hall, was 
also a favourite resort of the favourite 
musicians of the day ; as likewise was a 
house in Wych Street, in the Strand, 
which, for a very long time after, was 
distinguished by the sign of Purcell’s 
Head —a very good half-length portrait 
of the composer, in a brown coat, full- 
bottomed wig, and green cap. Purcell’s 
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intercourse with society, however, was 
by no means limited to persons of the 
above description, The lord keeper 
North, and others, persons of rank, were 
among his friends. Pepys, in his Diary, 
speaks of being in his society. Dryden 
was warmly attached to him; an attach- 
ment arising partly from kindred genius, 
and connexion, in the capacities of poet 
and musiciin ; and partly from Purcell’s 
having been the master of the poet’s wife, 
the Lady Elizabeth Howard, daughter of 
the Earl of Berkshire. 

«He died on the 2ist of November, 
1695, at the age of 37. His death is 
commonly ascribed to a cold, occasioned 
by being kept too long at bis own door 
one evening when he came home. It is 
said that his wife, provoked at his keep- 
ing late hours, had ordered the servants 
not to admit him after midnight. Un- 
fortunately, he came home from a tavern, 
heated with wine, beyond the prescribed 
hour, was kept for some time at the door 
in a cold night, and contracted the dis- 
ease of which he died. This story, so 
shocking to the memory of his wife, 
does not seem to be authenticated, and 
we are not inclined to believe it.’ 


* With this extract, my lord, which, 
I trust, will serve as a warning to all 
jolly fellows to take a latch-key with 
them, when ‘ they go a-roving’ in the 
middle of the night ; and to their wives, 
to take them to bed the moment they 
come home; I draw to a conclusion, 
laying the Musical History at your feet, 
and presenting to your favourable con- 
sideration the author, Mr. George 
Hogarth.” 

Oxtver YorKE received him gra- 
ciously, invited him to his next con- 
cert, and ordered Alfred Croquis to 
take Hogarth’s likeness for the gallery 
of Recina; which Croquis said would 
be to him, for the name’s sake, a labour 
of love. 

The lord protector then intimated 
his desire to hear what the Illustrious 
Stranger had to state respecting the 
other theatres. 


DRURY LANE THEATRE. 


“Then,” quoth the Orator, “ the 
theatrical monopoly, as it was styled, 
no longer exists. Drury Lane theatre is 
yet under the management of Mr. Bunn. 
Covent Garden has passed into the 
hands of Mr. Osbaldiston, formerly 
director of the Surrey Theatre. Both 
* the large houses,’ speaking compara- 
tively as regards the past have flou- 
rished under the new dynasties. Their 
treasuries may not have been overfilled, 
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but equally true is it that they have 
suffered no considerable depletion ; 
and this, in the earlier part of the 
season, and the present condition of 
theatricals, is a matter of no small 
wonderment. At Drury Lane, for 
the old prices, visitors are entertained 
with the best performances of tragedy, 
comedy, opera, farce, and spectacle, 
which active exertion, sound judgment, 
and liberal expenditure, upon the part 
of the management, can supply. Mac- 
ready has played -certain of Shake- 
speare’s characters; and, now-a-days, 
Macready is the only man living who 
can sustain a serious character of 
Shakespeare’s—I should have said a 
character, if I did not remember how 
strangely well a low-comedian of little 
mark enacted the gravedigger in Ham- 
let, the last night I was at a theatre. 

‘“* Macready brings to his art, which 
a man of his mind and temperament 
must feel to be an ungrateful and un- 
genial art, qualities which in my time 
some playactors, it is ludicrously noto- 
rious, have claimed for themselves, 
and which have been claimed by their 
biographers for others, their predeces- 
sors on the stage, with perhaps as little 
justice. 

“* Macready, without pretending to 
have been at Eton or any of the uni- 
Versities— without affecting to give 
you the weeds of his juvenile stock of 
classic lore run wild—without pre- 
tending that, in frequenting good so- 
ciety in the plenitude of his fame, he 
is only resuming that place which he 
held in his warm youth, and might 
have ever continued to hold, were it 
not for its ebullitions— Macready is a 
scholar and a gentleman. You, as a 
scholar and a gentleman, may differ 
with him as to the mode in which he 
bodies forth certain conceptions which 
you feel ye have in common—for, 
sooth to say, in acting even the great 
characters of that greatest dramatist he 
loves, he is something of a humourist ; 
and the fashion after which you receive 
many passages of his impersonation 
depends mainly upon your state of 
mind—peradventure, stomach, in which 
it was of old determined the soul lay— 
and so your susceptibility at the mo- 
ment of kindly and generous emotions. 
But still, captious and cynical as you 
may be, if you do really know, and 
therefore worship, Shakespeare, you 
must recognise in all Macready does 
the reverential thoughtfulness of a 
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wise adorer; and, moreover, not un- 
frequently must you start at the flash, 
as he wields the thunderbolt of the 
mighty master. This season, I only 
saw him in Macbeth—a magnificent 
performance —a performance wrought 
forth in the veriest fulness of love and 
knowledge. But still, much as I ad- 
mired the performance, a_ prevailing 
feeling in my mind was regret at thus 
witnessing it, and a confirmation of the 
conviction in my deepest soul, that a 
play of Shakespeare’s never was and 
never can be properly represented on 
the stage. What avails it that we have 
a Macbeth before us, if for his lady and 
his love we have some unfortunate 
dame, ranting till she make herself 
hoarse and the audience sick—if for 
the dread practisers of arts inhibited, 
mingling with terrors supernatural, 
the weird and forlorn merriment of 
hell’s ministers, we have drivelling 
buffoons and most disgusting gri- 
macers? Nothing! Your spirit is 
perpetually chafed —and you think 
bitterly how much better would it be 
to sit alone with Macready, and hear 
him read the whole play, and grace it 
the while with wise comments, the 
fruit of long thought aud earnest study. 
Thus much of tragedy at Drury Lane. 
A new opera, an original opera, a re- 
gular composition deserving the name 
of an opera, and written, most strange 
to tell, by an Englishman, has been 
produced, and proved perfectly suc- 
cessful! It is called the Siege of Ro- 
chelle ; but, as Lover says, in * Molly 
Carew,” that most quaint and pretty 
ballad, which I much love, 


‘ By this and by that, 
For the matter of that,’ 


it might just as well be styled the 
Siege of Jericho, if it were not that the 
learned might miss the ram’s horns in 
the performance. Any thing so absurd 
as the plot—so stupid, vapid, vulgar, 
as the dialogue—so utterly, so inde- 
scribably disgusting as the doggrel to 
which the songs are set, was scarcely 
ever before produced upon any stage 
since the earliest days of the mysteries. 
And yet such is the impenetrable self- 
complacency, such the astounding im- 
prudence of the word-spinner, that he 
has his name in the bills put to the 
composition thus,—‘ by Fitzball,’ as 
though it were to be understood after 
this fashion: I am far too great a dra- 
matist to encumber my resplendent 
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name with any of the additions which 
courtesy concedes in society. Who 
ever spoke of Mr. Menander, or Mr. 
Plautus, or Mr. Terence, or Mr. Ben 
Jonson, or Mr. Shakespeare? Why, 
then, should there be a Mr. Fitzball ? 


Hamlet by Shakespeare —the Siege of 


Rochelle by Fitz-Flummery! So be it! 

‘** But now for the work of the com- 
poser, which is indeed of another order. 
Mr. Balfe, in his opera, has displayed 
a good deal of taste and ability, great 
promise of better things, and a very 
high, and in this country rare, degree 
of musical knowledge. The instru- 
mentation throughout is boldly and 
ably conceived, the accompaniments 
full and appropriate, and there are 
several very pleasant melodies, which 
you are enabled to relish through the 
kindness of the singers in slurring over 
(as is their wont) the lame and im- 
potent verses whereunto they are mar- 
ried. It is quite clear that the works 
of the great masters, which Mr. Balfe 


has been from boyhood in the habit of 


studying, had full possession of his 
mind whilst he was writing his opera, 
and have affected the tone of the whole, 
and well-nigh lent a tinge to almost 
every passage of it; but there is no 
direct plagiary that I can observe — 
there is not even, in my opinion, an 
instance of absolute quotation. Cer- 
tain it is that, in addition to being far 
and far away the most artistic, this 
opera is the nearest approximation to 
an original dramatic composition which 
has been made by any Englishman 
within our recollection. There is no 
English composer living who could 
have written the music for the orchestra 
generally, or the particular concerted 
pieces. Bishop may have produced 
sweeter melodies—but that is all; 
and I do not believe any other of our 
composers really has. It is now known, 
that in Mr. Barnett’s opera of the 
Mountain Syiph the property of others 
is appropriated without ceremony, and 
applied by that writer to his own i. 
poses with a degree of coolness which 
would do honour to an Ikey Salomons 
—who, by the by (it just flashes on 
me), is not, I trust, a relative of the 
worthy sheriff and would-be alderman. 
‘ Farewell to the Mountain,’ an ex- 
quisite melody, is now, for instance, 
ascertained to be a foreigner; and I 
well remember having discovered, in 
one of Pacini’s works, the music of a 
song by another music-fitter, which 
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pleased the town quite as much as 
‘ Farewell to the Mountain.’ The 
song I mean was sung by Wood in the 
Invincibles. But enough on this sub- 
ject. Ihave just one word to say of 
the singers. The opera was very cre- 
ditably represented on the whole; but 
Miss Shirreff, as the prima donna, has 
displayed powers, vocal and histrionic, 
of which few before considered her 
possessed. She sings very correctly 
and very sweetly. Occasionally, per- 
haps, there is too much show of effort, 
both in the singing and in the acting ; 
but, as she acquires greater confidence 
in the situation she has so well achieved 
for herself, this, no doubt, will disap- 
pear. Phillips, to the astonishment of 
the critics and the cockneys, plays a 
comic part, and plays it right well. 
Stupid, ignorant people may be amazed 
at this, because this excellent singer is 
aman of grave and saturnine appear- 
ance —‘ for that he is black,’ and so 
forth, like Othello ; but I myself have 
no hesitation in declaring my convic- 
tion that Phillips's forte is comedy, 
and that it will be found before long, 
and manifest to all, that he has in him 
the stuff to make an admirable comic 
actor in opera. 
“ For a great number of nights 
Drury Lane has been crowded, the 
performances being the Siege of Ro- 
chelle and the Jewess. The latter is a 
melodramatic spectacle, which has in 
its story the touch of interest; and 
which, in splendour of dresses, decora- 
tions, and ‘all the pride, pomp, and 
circumstance’ of gorgeous processions, 
never, I do believe, was surpassed on 
any stage in the world. The dialogue, 
without containing one single new idea, 
fancy, conceit, or expression, is neatly 
written ; but there is frequently to be 
remarked an affectation of pure old 
English, which is rather ludicrous in 
so very small a littérateur as the play- 
wright. Still, the dramatic portion of 
the piece is interesting, and the spec- 
tacle throughout adds to, instead of 
marring, the effect. There is, for ex- 
ample, something absolutely affecting 
in the contrast between the pride of 
the assistants in the emperor’s trium- 
phal procession, and the utter de- 
solation of the heart-sick girl as she 
lies on the threshold of the house into 
which her false lover has fled. Miss 
Ellen Tree played this girl, and fully 
deserves all the approbation that has 
been heaped upon her for the per- 
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formance. Mr. Vandenhoff, too, has 
gained favour by his impersonation of 
the Jew, her father. Thus much of 
Drury Lane.” 

The Lord Protector then desired the 
speaker to pass on to the rest; but he, 
with many apologies, begged to be ex- 
cused, upon the plea of weariness and 
indisposition ; and he was finally per- 
mitted to delegate the task to a Po- 
lander, named Felix Fantowzlevitch ; 
who, after some prefatory matter, in 
which he complimented his predecessor, 
declared his humble duty to OLIVER 
Yorke, and besought the indulgence 
of the Fraserian audience generally, 
he went on to speak of 


COVENT GARDEN THEATRE, 


and said :—“ Here, my Lord Protector, 
you have a cheap company, at low 
prices. The boxes have been reduced 
to four shillings, and so on for the rest 
of the house proportionably. I have 
been informed the house has been 
generally pretty full; and as there is 
little expense, I should presume that, 
up to this time (and it is the most pe- 
rilous of the season), the speculation 
must have been, if not actually suc- 
cessful, so very little removed from it 
as to answer the just expectations of 
the lessee. I have said he had a cheap 
company, and, from the quality of the 
actors, there never could be a doubt 
such is the fact. They are, I dare say, 
effective enough in melodrama; and 
if he confined his performances to this, 
it would be all well. A second Ast- 
ley’s might be comfortably maintained 
on this, the larger and more populous 
side of the river. But why, oh! why 
will they assault farce and murder 
comedy? Ido not speak of tragedy 
—I should not dream of warning them 
off—for I look upon a tragedy enacted 
after their fashion as a matter of curious 
amusement. And Mr. QOsbaldistone 
has latterly introduced it, as a gracious 
relief to the more energetic action and 
noisier and more indiscriminate slaugh- 
ter of his melodramas. The effect has 
been good ; and if it were not for the 
introduction of Power, we should have 
concluded the lessee was playing upon 
a system —‘on a sustem,’ as Doctor 
O’Toole says; but there is too much 
genuine humour about Power to be 
controlled by the accessories of the 
scene, animate or inanimate. ‘ Ma 
Semme et quatre poupées,’ quoth M. 
Villebrunque, to form an opera. Power 
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is still more independent. By Jove! 
he could play any one of his pet farces 
by himself; and the representation 
would be all the better of the mono- 
logue and the monopoly. It is im- 
possible to bring him down to the level 
of the company with which you sur- 
round him, it is impossible to ‘ bother ’ 
him by a bad part: he will be sure to 
make a good one of it as he rattles 
onwards. He will not trouble himself 
one ghost ofa curse about the kioulaune 
of an author, or the spalpeens of players. 
See what fun he knocks out of King 
O'Neill, a piece of utter dulness, from 
which no other man living could get a 
spark with a sledge-hammer — observe 
even in his old parts what infinite va- 
riety there is— watch the rollicking 
voluntaries of slap-dash fun in which 
he riots, to the amazement and con- 
sternation of the poor gaping devils of 
Cockney actors, who are in vain ex- 
pecting their cue from Mr. P. But 
at last he sets them all right again, 
with a slap on the back or a kick in 
the breech, and ‘the business’ once 
more goes on smoothly; until some 
quaint jest or outrageously comical 
touch of humour leads Teddy the Tiler 
or Corporal O’Slash far, far away from 
the sphere of his cloddish companions. 
In one word, Power is too fast for the 
pack ; and he therefore spoils it. He 
would run ‘right slick” away from 
them, even with a sand-bag round his 
neck. There is no hunting with him ; 
and as it is not allowed in this country 
to hang actors for being better and 
swifter than their fellows, as men do 
fox-hounds, I should submit to Osbal- 
distone, that the best thing he can do 
is to let Power hunt with the pack 
that throws off in his immediate neigh- 
bourhood. The manager will then have 
nothing to tempt him into farce or 
comedy; and doubtless, with the aid 
of Ducrow in melodrama, and Charles 
Kemble in tragedy, he will be able to 
get on charmingly. Notwithstanding 
the Shakespearean dictum, 


‘ Two stars keep not their motion in 
one sphere,’ 


I am convinced that Ducrow and 
Kemble will get on extremely well 
together. Their paths cannot cross ; 
why should there be rivalry or jea- 
lousy? As Ducrow himself has been 
heard to observe, ‘ all old Charley will 
want for his parts will be a pint of 
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pisin and a dagger :’ 
grudge him these ? 


why should he 


‘ Whilst he himself, bedeck'd in gorgeous 
panoply, 

May witch the world with noble horse- 
manship.’ 


Thus shall we, under the auspices of 
these distinguished artists, aided by an 
appropriate company, have romantic 
melodrama and most pleasant tragedy.” 

Here the Lord Protector interrupted 
the Orator, and remarked, in a tone of 
great good humour, “ This is very 
laughable, my Fantowzlevitch ; but 
pray take a more serious tone: re- 
member, Kemble is an old man.’ 
“ Yes, may it please your Highness,” 
rejoined Felix Fantowzlevitch, “ but 
he is not on that account obliged to 
play young parts. As Liston observes 
in the farce, ‘that’s hoptional.’ But 
to speak in all seriousness, I never saw 
any thing half so ludicrous as his im- 
personation of Hamlet the other even- 
ing. I was most curious to witness 
it, in consequence of the lofty pane- 
gyric which had been bestowed upon 
it by his daughter Fanny, whose au- 
thority upon such a question I looked 
upon as indisputable. I was not in 
England during any part of her tran- 
scendantly brilliant career, when she 
was 


‘The glass of fashion and the mould of 
form, 
The observed of all observers.’ 


For then I was fighting, with my gal- 
lant countrymen, against the Russian 
tyrant; and our beloved companion, 
Quaffypunchovics, was encouraging us 
with jovial songs and martial airs upon 
the bagpipes.” 

“ Bravo!” shouted Morgan Rattler ; 
* Glory! More power! Hurrah for 
the Polanders! ‘They’re uncommonly 
straight in the back! They care not 
who sees it.” 

“ What!” said his highness, “ is that 
you, Mr. Morgan Rattler? I am glad 
to see you, sir, alive and kicking! 
Why, you habitually noisy fellow, this 
is the first time you opened your mouth 
to-day. I hope it is not a mere bos 
mugit matter, but that we shall have a 
; cognate ’ touch from you, in the way 
of an harangue, by and by.” 

Morgan Rattler.—“ What! after 
refusing to bring Sir Chas. Botherall 
special against Watts! If you do, 


you do—but if you do, I’m 
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Oliver Yorke.-—“ Go on, Fantowz- 
levitch! Never mind Morgan — poor 
fellow, he has been very queer of late 
— oppressed 


‘ With musing melancholy, 
And thick-coming fancies.’”’ 


Morgan Rattler.—* Thank you for 
nothing, your highness! I tell you, if 
you do not make Fraser move for a new 
trial, and employ Sir Charles Botherall, 
I never will write another line for your 
Magazine, cognate or comical.” 

Oliver Yorke (with great dignity).— 
“T again say, go on, Felix Fantowz- 
levitch !” 

Felix resumed, accordingly. “T again 
say, sir, I felt the utmost anxiety to see 
Mr. Kemble’s Hamlet, in consequence 
of his daughter’s having described it as 
the most exquisitely beautiful perform- 
ance that ever yet was witnessed ; 
and, of course, on her judgment I had 
the most implicit reliance. I knew— 
for I read all the newspapers and re- 
views, the best public instructors — 
that she was the greatest actress that 
ever appeared upon the British boards, 
and that her tragedy was the noblest 
production of modern times.” 

“ Stop, my friend!” exclaimed 
Pierce Pungent; “ I must set you 
right! You are altogether on a wrong 
scent-—you have been misled. Listen 
for a moment! Of all the atrocious 
humbugs ever perpetrated upon the 
public for any length of time, that 
about Fanny Kemble was the greatest. 
She had nothing whatsoever to recom- 
mend her as an actress. I am quite 
persuaded that John Braham would 
play some of those buskined parts, 
such as Richard III., to which he is 
said to aspire, better than she imper- 
sonated those delicate creations of 
Shakespeare in which she was so 
vehemently applauded. The fact is, 
the London press played upon the 
kindly feelings of a good-natured public. 
People permitted the eloquent scribes 
of the newspapers to exhaust their 
stock of laudatory words and meta- 
phors, the while they invested her with 
all the attributes of a Una, and every 
other most exquisite heroine of romance 
—and this simply because the girl had 
been put forward in a congenial occu- 
pation to assist her embarrassed parents. 
Verily, the praise lavished on her was 
most preposterous, and the gaping as- 
sent of John Bull thereunto most ridi- 
culous. The critics of the Magazines 
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and Reviews ‘ flared up’ in rivalry 
of the critics of the Press. It was a 
question whether Milman, the prosing 
poet of the Quarterly, or the poetic 
prosers of the newspapers, should ad- 
minister the hugest doses of praise. 
And yet what was there in the play 
worth any thing, except a passage or 
two, belauded with such overweening 
tenderness by the Professor of Poetry, 
as to make his paternal relation to the 
same very probable. As to the hero, the 
subject, the plot and incidents—to say 
the least, the selection ofthem was queer. 
Yet I must acknowledge that, with re- 
spect to the Royal Martyr, Miss Kemble 
was not original in her choice. It ap- 
pears that the Limosin, ‘qui contre- 
faisoit le languaige Francois,’ as Miss 
Fanny very often did our English, was 
in reality a damsel of Picardy, named 
Lizane de Crenne ; who, according to 
Paquier, ‘ traduisit en Francois les 


quatre premiers livres de l’Enéide, 
qu'elle dédia au roi, Frangois I. Et 


elle fit aussi l'histoire, non de sa vie 
seulement, mais de sa propre mort, 
dans un livre imprimé a Lyon, et en 
154 a Paris, sous le titre des Angoisses 
douleureuses que procédent d’ Amours.’” 

Morgan Rattler.—“ By the staff 
and beard of A‘sculapius, the soul of 
that damsel of Picardy must have 
transmigrated into Miss Martineau! 
But what of that? The fact is, sir, 
these poor foreigners do not know 
much about either of the ladies; so it 
is a charity for you to tell them. They 
are clever fellows, however, and in- 
dustrious too; and they earn their 
halfpence very hard by idling about 
for you in theatres, and other such 
foolish places. But, as this gentleman 
has told you, they were in foreign parts 
during the Fanny-mania, and so know 
nothing except through the newspapers ; 
and, Oxiver, do you not remember 
what uncommonly grand writing there 
used to be in them in those days? 
This language was ransacked for su- 
perlatives wherewith to dilate upon 
her genius, her wit, her beauty, her 
shoes, her gloves, her pocket-handker- 
chief! An Abderite madness had 
seized upon the critics. I recollect 
one of them, in a most poetic article, 
compared the applause in anticipation 
of her appearance on the stage to the 
pattering of rain on the roof of a house; 
and the burst of welcome with which, 
on her actual advent, she was received, 
to the reverberated roar of the multi- 
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tudinous waves, as they lash a rocky 
shore in the hour of tempest.” 

Oliver Yorke.—“ And right pleasant 
similes they were, as far as they went. 
But, you remember, there were three 
species of applause used in the theatres 
of old, and two of them only are al- 
luded to by the learned critic.” 

Morgan Rattler.—“ Ay! Nero had 
five thousand shepherds to administer 
the bombos, the imbrices, and the testas, 
when he sung in public. Our friend 
omitted the bombos, not considering it 
a genteel sort of applause for a young 
lady; but the other two he has right 
enough : imbrices was a noise resem- 
bling the rattling of rain upon the tiles, 
and ¢testas was in imitation of the slap- 
ping a brace of tiles together. By the 
by, a@ propos to Nero and buffoonery, 
I wonder Mulgrave, who is a great 
play-actor and posture-maker, does 
not perform at the Dublin Theatre, 
and insist upon O’Connell and his tail 
attending as clagueurs.” 

Henry Mildmay.—“I am afraid 
Dan would prove as restive as old 
Vespasian, who always fell asleep, or 
stole out of the room, when Nero was 
singing.” 

Morgan Rattler.--“ Yes, but the 
old beggarman got punished for the 
same—he was sent to snooze in foreign 

arts.” 

Oliver Yorke.—“ That is more than 
the Dictator would ; and, for my part, 
I think any man would be justified 
in pretending to be dead, for the pur- 
pose of getting himself conveyed away 
from any theatre in which Mulgrave 
was acting: as it is related a senator 
once did, to get out of earshot of 
Nero.” 

Morgan Rattler.—“ 1 do not see 
why a man should not die altogether 
on such an occasion, if he liked. But 
that is nothing to the purpose. I want 
to praise Fanny Kemble — not as an 
authoress, not as an actress, but as a 
woman of discrimination, sense, and 
courage. She herself was as conscious 
as any body could be of the horrid 
nonsense that was written about her by 
her demented admirers, and she loathed 
them for it—‘she hated the sight of 

them, as she did that of a bug;’ and 
now that she no longer needs them, 
she has had the pluck to say so: and 
from the bottom of my heart I honour 
her for it. So let the Polander go on, 
and say no more about her. Warned 
by the example of the critic-bugs, he 
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must see how very dangerous it is to 
praise.” 

Fantowzlevitch.—“ 1 retract and 
apologise.” 

Oliver Yorke.—“ Very well; but 
say no more about them for the pre- 
sent. Pass on to the 


MINOR THEATRES. 


“In addition to what has been al- 
ready told, I have to state that these 
theatres are apparently in a prosperous 
condition. The company at the Olym- 
pic is a very good one, and there you 
may laugh till you are tired. A son 
of Mathews, the deceased player, has 
made a successful débud as an actor ; 
and Lover, already so highly distin- 
guished as a painter, a tale-writer, 
and a lyric poet, has made an equally 
successful first appearance as a dra- 
matic writer. The Adelphi, under 
the management of Mrs. Nisbett, 
flourishes ; and Braham’s new theatre 
has been opened next door to Crock- 
ford’s Bazaar, which rumour states is 
to be converted to good purpose. It 
is whispered that Braham is not the 
sole speculator in this theatre, but that 
Crockford, envious of the success of 
Mr. Bond, has determined on having 
a dash at theatricals on his own account, 
A great deal of maudlin nonsense has 
been prated about Bond's investing his 
money in a playhouse of one descrip- 
tion, because he is said to have kept a 
playhouse of another. I never heard 
that managers of theatres were remark- 
able for morality, any more than they 
are for honesty. They are very com- 
monly adventurers without one penny, 
and commence with the determination 
to swindle every body that will permit 
them. Ifa gentleman engage in such 
matters, he is quite sure of being 
robbed ; and if he withdraw not time- 
ously, of being beggared. Even at 
this moment, when the honesty, mo- 
rality, and piety of all the managers 
of all the theatres are no doubt con- 
spicuous, the only very markworthy 
difference I can observe between Mr. 
Bond and his brother and sister specu- 
lators is, that he is supposed to begin 
with a great deal of money—a vice 
which the rest are suspected not to 
have yet acquired. But really these 
Tweedledum and Tweedledee distinc- 
tions are lamentably absurd. The less 
that is said about morality, in reference 
to theatres, in any of their departments, 
the better. Let me only add that 
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Braham’s theatre is very beautiful ; 
but his company of actors is indif- 
ferent, and the new opera rather dull. 

“ Thus much of the theatres.” 

“ Certainly,” said Ottver Yorke, 
“that is quite enough of the theatres ; 
and, as that business is over, let us 
have the Report.” 

«What report ?” said Quaffypuncho- 
vics. 

“ What report?” said Barry Corn- 
wall. 

“* What report?” said Bombardinio. 

“ What report?” said Henry Mild- 
may. 

* What report ?” said Alaric Attila. 

“ What report?” said Sir Morgan 
O'Doherty. 

“ What report?” said Cornelius 
O'Donoghue. 

‘What report ?” said Morgan Rattler. 

“What report?” said Sartor Re- 
sartus. 

‘What report?” said the Pytha- 
gorean. 
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“ Silence!” said Oxrtver Yorke, 
rising. “ The fact is, that if any of 
you had your brains about you — 
which, Heaven knows! you have not 
— you would have remembered, that 
the principal business which called you 
together was to hear read a Report, on 
the state and prospects of Fraser’s 
MaGazine.” 

“ Oh!” said the company ; “ is that 
all? Let it be read !” 

Ou which our sagacious Secretary, 
adjusting his green spectacles on his 
aquiline nose — which has been made 
the subject of so much jocular animad- 
version by Dr. Black, of the Morning 
Chronicle, on what we must continue 
to think very indelicate, though not 
insufficient grounds — began to read 
as follows : 

“ Considering,” said he. 

“ Your voice is husky,” said we; 
“ take a tumbler of punch.” 

His eyes filled with tears, and his 
glass with liquor: both being dis- 


“ What report?” said ——— charged, he finally began, thus : 


REPORT. 


ConsipErinc the immense importance of Fraser’s Macazrne to the welfare, 
moral, intellectual, and physical, of the community at large — considering the 
manner in which it has hitherto been conducted to be beyond all praise — con- 
sidering the matter and method of the contents to be equally excellent — con- 
sidering the way in which it has been spoken of, and the deserved praises which 
it has received from the periodical press, to be unprecedented in number and 
continuance — considering, by the renewed exertions from time to time of the 
publisher, and the unsparing outlay of capital invested, that his Journal has 
been made the most complete of the monthly publications of the queendom -— 
considering that he has always obtained the assistance of the first writers of the 
day, in every department of literature; among whom are individuals high in 
office, and competent to write with the best possible information on the move- 
ments of parties, the external and domestic policy of the country, and the mea- 
sures of late and present administrations — considering the literary merit of the 
articles contributed, the fearless spirit of independence in which the reviews of 
all new works have been undertaken — considering that this Journal is not con- 
nected with any large publishing house, and that the public have therefore a 
guarantee that its opinions will neither be sold for lucre nor biassed by self- 
interest — considering that the Magazine has made a successful stand for sound, 
honest, and wholesome criticism, and that, while the patronage of the public has 
increased, the zeal of the publisher and the improvement of his pages has in- 
creased in a corresponding degree — considering all these particulars, and much 
meditating thereon, both as causes and effects, your Committee feel no little 
difficulty in suggesting either alteration or amendment in the method hitherto so 
successfully pursued. Your Committee find, by the testimony of the public 
press, that every new Number of this excellent Magazine is worthy of its high 
and increasing reputation — that the work keeps up its usual spirit, and is 
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altogether entitled to elevated praise —that Fraser appears to outstrip all his 
contemporaries — that, in their opinion, it is just what a Magazine ought to be, 
its articles being short, light, and varied —that Recrna is not only stored to 
the very hatches, but provided with a well-assorted cargo, suited to all tastes — 
that in every mouth she is in great force—that the Magazine is full of good things 
—that its eighteen or nineteen articles, various as are their kinds, are all good 
in their way—that admirably written papers are selected for reprint — that 
Fraser has done good service——that its papers on science, both moral and 
physical, its humourous sketches and caustic wit, are varied and interesting in 
no common degree; while its honest, straightforward politics, always to every 
cultivated man’s taste, render it well worthy of attentive perusal by those who 
love sensible, and amusing, and vigorous writing —that it contains articles 
which stand high above most magazine articles in utility and truth — that rich, 
admirable, clever, talented, well-deserving of support, redolent of good things, 
brilliant, beautiful exceedingly, Fraser maintained his high character in the 
bracing month just past, as in all other months, however qualified, and came 
forth like a genuine flagon of old October, sparkling, foaming, and strong, 
bracing the inward man with his generous spirit, capital, varied, and able 
throughout —that great pleasure is at all times felt in receiving Fraser’s 
MacGazine, which is regarded with affection, not only as a depository of talent, 
but as the representative of virtuous feeling and upright principle — that the 
work is full of extravagant humour, keen satire, critical shrewduess, varied and 
agreeable matters of information, and written with distinguished freedom of 
style — that, conducted as it is by the highest talent, it has almost entirely sup- 
planted all rivals — that de tous les ouwvrages périodiques qui se publient en Angle- 
terre, il n’en est point qui soit mieux rédigé, et qui contienne tant de bons articles, 
soit sérieux, soit plaisans, que le Macastn pe Fraser—that every Number 
surpasses the preceding in energy, variety, novelty, and acuteness of argument ; 
abounds in original satire and severity of review ; and with the same talent, the 
same principles, the same independence, and the same genius that it has hitherto 
displayed, Fraser’s MacGazine may confidently step orth on the “ Babylonian” 
arena, without the fear of meeting with an antagonist capable of coping with it 
—that the Quarterly Review has been indebted to the work for extracts, .and 
that other quarterlies have made its papers the subject of elaborate articles — 
that every thing in Fraser is first-rate; wit, vivacity, talent, taste, experience, 
satire, independence, and truth, seem, as it were, to be bound in wizard spells 
by the authors who have so effectually united their powers for its support — that 
Recina makes her appearance monthly, and she is always proud, powerful, 
digaified, graceful, and energetic —that not only in the critical department 
Fraser takes its lead among the Magazines, but in the other portions it is dis- 
tinguished by a brilliance and force that we do not meet with in the pages of its 
contemporaries — that it is rich in banter, always amusing, and has become 
popular —that it is full of clever and curious papers — that the sketches in 
Fraser’s Macazine are clever — that it is decidedly the most witty, pungent, 
comic, satirical, and clever, of all the monthly periodicals — that its political 
articles are all of them admirable and consistent, able and fearless ; being well- 
assorted, also, with articles of humour, scraps of poetry, and light reading — that 
the extraordinary exhibition of talent, which gave at its commencement such a 
celerity to the popular career of this work, is equally apparent at its present 
stage — that the serious parts are not heavy, and the humourous not empty — 
that it is light, sharp, and sprightly, with a spice of philosophy running through 
the articles sufficient to shew that the useful has not been forgotten — that there 
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is an opulence of genius, a fulness of intellectual light, in the numbers, rarely 
surpassed in periodical literature — that it is replete with wit and deep thinking 
— that it is every thing that Blackwood was; witty, caustic, redolent in inform- 
ation, loyal, constitutional — that there is a manifestation of bold moral feeling 
in its articles highly commendable — that it has established itself in the first rank 
of periodicals, and is just what a publication of the kind should be: grave and 
merry, light and learned, offering a rich fund of amusement to every reader — 
that it may be justly cited as a powerful proof of the high station to which the 
periodical literature of the day has attained — that it still holds on its able, 
dauntless, and prosperous course — that it abounds with acute remarks and 
fearless criticism — that it is the most impudent, agreeable, good-for-nothing, 
positive, peremptory, high-mettled, saucy, soul-enchanting, naughty, ne’er-do- 
well, ever seen — that it runs on its course rejoicing — that it has great variety 
and much important matter, without being tedious and prosy — that ever- 
brilliant, fresh, and caustic, full of fire, Recina shines out in the fulness of 
flower and fruit, the produce of the genius that enriches her soil, and makes her 
acceptable to all — that it continues the same slap-dash, keen, and cutting affair, 
as ever— that the same spirit of biting satire, the same honesty and impartial 
fairness, still manifests itself (as at the commencement) throughout its diversified 
pages — that variety and life, intelligence, liveliness and spirit, politics of the 
right sort, literary articles, which are the production of sound and vigorous 
minds, spirit and caustic humour, and a full-length portrait of some literary cha- 
racter, enrich every number — that Fraser is going on swimmingly; always 
receives a hearty welcome; is full of spirit and ability; a ready-witted bold blade, 
complete illustration of his own ensign, smart, powerful, striking, superior to all 
competitors in his rich, racy wit, his rough honesty, his inimitable humour, his 
profound philosophy, his amusing ultra-Tory politics, his sterling sense, his 
vigour and spirit, brilliant and sound—that there was an additional twenty- 
contributor power put on this Magazine, for the purpose of efficiently com- 
mencing the new year —that a more thorough exposure of Whig faithlessness, 
incapacity, and rapacity, and a better exposition of Tory principles and feelings, 
had never appeared, than in its papers on the “‘ State and Prospects of Toryism ” 
— that Recina, though always brilliant, has lately acquired, and is acquiring, 
new and increasing attractions — that new series of articles have been begun, 
such as the highly interesting and valuable papers of Father Prout — 
that Fraser has torn the laurels from the brow of Lord Brougham with an 
unsparing hand, and that the article on his lordship’s Theology was worth 
half-a-crown any day — that the Bridgewater Treatises are thoroughly dissected 
in several papers —that its late Numbers are solid, and in character resemble 
the Quarterly Reviews — that it deserves attention, from the depth with which it 
criticises, and the ability with which it supports the objections to the works 
under review — and, finally, that a guest more welcome than Recrna enters not 
the sanctum of contemporary editors ; whose presence, as each month they find it 
on their table, meeting them “like a pleasant thought,” they hail with delight; 
and, gazing on the tasteful, “‘ sober livery,” that invests its stores of wit and 
knowledge, address it in some such strain as that which they once borrowed, 
with slight alteration, from the excellent Father Prout: 


* Fraser, at once profound and gay, I ween, 
Dépéot of brightest intellect thou art! 
Calm reservoir of sentiment serene ! 
Miscellany of mind, wit’s glorious Magazine !”’ 
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And now, having uttered two of the longest sentences ever spoken or written 
by the tongue of man or the quill of goose, your Committee think it fit to put a 
stop to the second period and first paragraph of their Report. They beg, how- 
ever, in relation to the subject-matter of both, to add, that these Testimonials of 
Character and Ability have not come from a confined circle of admirers, but 
from every corner of the kingdom; and it would scarcely be too much to say, 
from every habitable part of the world. — Aberdeen, America, Athlone, Austria, 
Aylesbury, Ayr, Ballina, Ballyshannon, Bath, Belfast, Berkshire, Berwick, 
Birmingham, Blackburn, Bolton, Boston, Bradford, Bristol, Brighton, Bucks, 
Bury, Cambridge, Carlisle, Carlow, Carmarthen, Carnarvon, Castlebar, Chelms- 
ford, Cheltenham, Chester, Clare, Clonmel, Colchester, Connaught, Cork, Corn- 
wall, Coventry, Cumberland, Derby, Devizes, Devon, Devonport, Dorset, Don- 
caster, Dover, Douglas, Drogheda, Dublin, Durham, Edinburgh, Enniskillen, 
Essex, Exeter, Falmouth, Fermanagh, France, Galway, Germany, Glamorgan, 
Glasgow, Gloucester, Gravesend, Greenwich, Guernsey, Halifax, Hampshire, 
Hereford, Herts, Hull, Huntingdon, Ipswich, Italy, Jersey, Kendal, Kent, Kerry, 
Kilkenny, Lancaster, Leamington, East and West Leeds, Leicester, Leinster, 
Limerick, Lincoln, Liverpool, London, Londonderry, Macclesfield, Maidstone, 
Manchester, Mayo, Monmouth, Moscow, Newcastle, Newry, Norfolk, North- 
ampton, Nottingham, Oxford, Paris, Plymouth, Portsmouth, Portugal, Preston, 
Prussia, Reading, Rochester, Rome, Roscommon, Russia, Salisbury, Sheffield, 
Sherborne, Shrewsbury, Sligo, Spain, Staffordshire, Stamford, Stockport, Stra- 
bane, Suffolk, Sunderland, Sussex, Taunton, Tipperary, Tralee, Truro, Tyne, 
Venice, Vienna, Wales, Warwick, Waterford, Westmeath, Westmoreland, Wex- 
ford, Whitehaven, Windsor, Worcester, Wolverhampton, and York. Thus east 
and west, north and south, the fame of Recrna has been heard. Deep has 
called unto Deep, and Height to Height, in celebration of her merits. 


“* The rock, like something starting from a sleep, 
Took up the Lady’s voice, and laughed again : 
That ancient Woman, seated on Helm Crag, 
Was ready with her cavern: Hammar Scar, 
And the tall steep of Silver How, sent forth 
A noise of laughter ; southern Loughrigg heard, 
And Fairfield answered with a mountain tone : 
Helvellyn far into the clear blue sky 
Carried the Lady’s voice — old Skiddaw blew 
His speaking-trumpet; back out of the clouds, 
On Glaramara southward, came the voice, 
And Kirkstone tossed it from his misty head.” 


Nor was not Ottver Yorke a sharer in the praises of Recina—in the 
replication of the sounds his own name was evermore heard. And we are given 
to understand by him, being examined on his oath, with that tone of touching 
sentiment and that depth of poetical feeling which render his character so amiable, 
his melancholy so interesting, and his wit so searching, that at the reverberation 
he was tempted to proceed in the words of the quotation ; and did speak to her 
Majesty, on whom he was then in attendance, as follows : 


‘* Now whether (said I to our reerLess QuEEN, 
Who in the heyday of astonishment 
Smiled in my face) this were, in simple truth, 
A work accomplished by the brotherhood 
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The Grand Procession. 


Of ancient mountains, or my ear was touched 
With dreams and visionary impulses, 
Ts not for me to tell; but sure I am, 
THAT THERE WAS A LOUD UPROAR IN THE HILLs $” 


Such being the facts of the case, your Committee is of opinion, that in order 
to secure a continuance of the liberal patronage which they have met with, and 
of the uninfluenced testimonies by the press in behalf of a Magazine which rests 
its claim to public favour on unremitting exertions, unflinching principle, and 
strictly impartial criticism, it is only necessary that Messrs. Fraser and Yorke 
should just proceed as they have already proceeded. But your Committee are given 
to understand, that both the Publisher and Editor are determined to pile Pelion 
upon QOssa ; and, having attained the utmost point of perfection, to go far beyond 
it. For this purpose they have accumulated large piles of manuscripts worth 
their weight in gold, articles which are diamonds of the first water, poems 
which are indeed precious jewels, and tales which have been declared nonpareil. 

Your Committee, in conclusion, observe, that a List of Subjects has been 
submitted to them, and that with the quality of their execution they are very 
much delighted; and recommend that the articles should be forthwith put to 
press seriatim, and produced to the public, under the correction of OLIveR 
Yorke, in the successive Numbers of Fraser’s MaGazine, to the honour of 
Recrna, and the profit of the Publisher. 


Vivat Recina! 


The acclamations were the best and look was enough: the will of Ortver 
most indubitable testimony to the truth needed no proclamation. His brothers 
and generous justice of this Report. in the labour of war and literature 
Not even the mighty Chief himself— perceived that he was anxious for the 
the Immortal Otrver — could control movement, and, with a determination 
the enthusiasm of Recina’s overpower- ‘natural as life,” they unanimously 
ing forces. The only way he saw be- shouted 
fore him for calming his confederates “ Grory !” 
was to open the broad road of the 
procession. He looked a march. That and set out in the order of 


THE GRAND PROCESSION. 


[We shall, perhaps, omit some per- Messrs. Bunn and Osbaldistone, 
sons in the procession. And what Messrs. Westmacott and C. Kemble, 
then? Their virtue was their own Messrs. Braham and Morris, 
reward. And if any one among them Mesdames Vestris aud Nisbett, 


° a t -in- inci «Vy 
marched from other motives than those !! arm-in-arm, and singing “‘ Vogue la 


of pure loyalty, he deserves to be for- z Geiies. Da 
gotten ; if they were true lieges, not a The Royal Academicians. 
man of them cares who may sing The Editors of the Morning Papers. 
“Oh, no, we never mention him !”] The Editors of the Evening Papers. 
The Eleven Thousand Virgins from 
THE Cologne. 
ORDER OF THE PROCESSION. The Illustrious Ghosts. 
= ; Sir Morgan O'Doherty, bearing his 
lhe Pioneers. Banner. 


The Gentleman Usher of the Birch Rod. The Modern Pythagorean, bearing his 


The Editors of the Annuals, Spermaceti Candle. 
each bearing his load. The Literary Champion of England, 
The Contributors to the Annuals, WiiuraM Erte, Esq., 

each pointing a cold potato towards Salt mounted on his charger, and bearing the 


Hill. Fraserian truncheon. 
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The Lord Mayor, 
seated in a superb work of art, late from 
the Potteries, attended by Alderman 
Salomons. 

The Fellows of all the Societies. 
The Band of the Hotstream Guards. 
The Members of Crockford's. 

The Members of Arthur's. 

The Members of White’s. 

The Members of the Senior and Junior 
United Service Clubs, 
in full Regimentals (as many of them 
as had any). 

Christopher North, 
riding a cock-horse on his crutch. 
Captain Marryat, 
holding his two pet children, Peter Simple 
and Japhet, by the hand, and regarding 
them with a look of Metropolitan 
experience. 

Mr. Henry Colburn, 
in a vone-oss-shay, with the New Monthly 
haltered before him. 

The King of Bavaria, 
arm-in-arm with himself. 

The King of the Sandwich Islands, 
arm-in-arm with Tydus-Pooh-Pooh. 
The Undergraduates of Oxford. 

The Undergraduates of Cambridge. 
The Literary Aides-de-Camp of Oliver 
Yorke. 

The Band of the Queen’s Own. 
Sheridan Knowles, 
mounted on a Hunchback. 
Wonderful People of both Sexes. 
The Banner of Philosophy, 
borne by T. Carlyle. 

The Banner of Poetry, 
borne by William Wordsworth. 
The Banner of Wit, 
borne by Theodore Hook. 

The Banner of Humour, 
borne by T. Hood. 

The Banner of Eloquence, 
borne by Sir R. Peel. 

The Banner of Chivalry, 
borne by Sir Francis Burdett. 

The Royal Arms of Recina, superbly 
emblazoned. 

The Chimpanzee, 
wearing O’Connell’s tail, for this time 
only. 

The Book of Beauty, 
crowned with rose-wreaths, and carrying 
garlands. 

Count D’Orsay, in ‘* complete Steel,” 
as painted in the Vow of the Peacock. 
The Mysterious Palanquin, 
borne by the Barons of the Cinque Ports, 
the curtains closely drawn, yet no 
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doubt left that therein sate the 
‘‘ bright presence” of 
REGINA. 
The Twelve Wonders of the Literary 
World, 
namely, the Twelve bound Volumes of 
Fraser’s MaGazine, 
borne in the following order: 
Vol. I. by W. Fraser. 
ée II, .. H. Fraser. 
III, .. the Rev. Dr. Croly. 
IV. .. Allan Cunningham. 
V. .. Morgan Rattler. 
VI. .. John A. Heraud. 
VII. .. the Tiger. 
VILL. .. Quaffypunchovics. 
JX. .. Frank Sheridan. 
X. .. the Ghost of Father Prout. 
XI, .. Nimrod. 
XII. .. Lockhart. 


Next came the Artists, the Political 
Economists, and the Gentlemen of the 
Fourth Estate, arranged with that pre- 
cision known by the term higgledy 
piggledy. In their case, indeed, no 
other arrangement could have been 
adopted ; for being all jealous of each 
other, it would have been worse than 
useless had any attempt at classification 
been made. Thus they were left to 
“ their own discretion ;” a perilous 
resource, we admit, but in the present 
instance unfollowed by any injurious 
consequences. The rear of this pro- 
cession was most appropriately brought 
up by the undeveloped germs of the 
Westminster School, all flushed with 
enthusiasm in the royal cause of Re- 
Gina. Of the effect produced by this 
humanising march, we shall say nothing. 
And for this reason, the language is yet 
unformed from the several fragments of 
Europe, Asia, and Africa (as to Ame- 
rica, it has no gift of tongues whatever), 
by which the effect in question could 
hope to find its full expression. One 
instance, however, we feel compelled 
to give, because it is of a nature so 
simple that a child can, and of course 
a man must, comprehend it. On the 
approach of Recina towards what is 
somewhat comically called Trafalgar 
Square, the horse on which King 
Charles I. has been seated 
** Through long years of darkness and 

storm,” 
neighed with great vehemence, and 
began pawing the pedestal with most 
loyal hoof. But this, though singular, 
was not the truly miraculous part of 
the affair. No! “ The martyred Ma- 
jesty of Britain” himself raised his 
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truncheon, and with a lordly voice 
cried “ Halt!” The Barons of the 
Cinque Ports came to a stand imme-~- 
diately ; and King Charles thus ad- 
dressed the Queen of Periodicals : 

“ Fair and Royal Cousin! ‘ unac- 
customed as I am to public speaking,’ 
I yet must 


‘ Burst the bonds of sleep asunder, 
And hail you with a royal peal of 
thunder,’ 


I offer you my warmest congratulations 
on this auspicious day. Accept them 
with your native and regal grace.” 

Here there was a rustle in the palan- 
quin, indicating a strong sensation on 
the part of her majesty. The king then 
and thus continued : 

“‘ Never, since Hubert le Sueur first 
placed me in this commanding position 
— not even on that interesting occasion 
when Grinling Gibbons re-erected me, 
after having been buried in the bed 
formed by the River of brass—never 
have I felt the strong necessity of speak- 
ing so powerfully as at the present 
moment. It is the voice of Fate, big 
with destiny, and bearing a meaning 
as mysterious as the far-famed inven- 
tion of Friar Bacon’s brazen head. 
Listen, queenly lady, and you, ye 
sons of a soil which drank the blood 
from ‘ my grey discrowned head :’ of 
that enough — 

‘England, with all thy faults, I love 

thee still!’ 

—therefore this warning! The period 
you live in, gentlemen of England, is 
a portentous one. The institutions and 
principles, in support of which I lived 
and died, are menaced with dangers, 
—impending, but not inevitable. By a 
resolute and combined resistance, you 
may stem the tide, and roll back its 
raging course upon those vain mortals 
whose mad ambition it is to ride the 
whirlwind and direct the storm. To 
every one of you, gentlemen, I say, then, 
Read Fraser’s Magazine! And be 
not content with reading it yourselves, 
but be each of you the cause of its 
being read by others. Then, indeed, 
may you look with eye undimmed on 
the threatening anarchy—then may 
you sing of your kingdom, with heart 
and voice, the post-my-mortem passage 
from * Rule Britannia ’— 


‘ Still more majestic shalt thou rise, 
More dreadful from each adverse stroke, 

As the loud blast that tears the skies 

Serves but to root thy native oak.’” 
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Here the Royal Representation was 
interrupted by the great bell of St. Paul’s, 
which pays ¢oll when regal spirits pass 
away. This Power of Sound reminded 
Charles of “ the head and front of his 
offending,” in overstepping the line of 
demarcation which had been drawn 
between him and the breathing forms 
of things, by the ruffianly axe of repub- 
licanism. With a softening voice, he 
thus took farewell : 

“Tam summoned, O Queen! and 
loyal Gentlemen. Let me then bid 
adieu for ever to the pageantries of 
earth. It is true, no king is crowned, 
no parliament is opened, few pro- 
rogued, and none (now) dissolved, 
without the stimulating influences of 
kingly state passing under my view ; 
but they merely agitate, without break- 
ing, my closely-woven slumbers. But 
your Literary Majesty, and your irre- 
pressible supporters, may well 


‘ Create a soul beneath the ribs of death.’ 


I therefore wave you on your way re- 
joicingly. Farewell—-remember me!” 
So saying, his Majesty resumed his 
fixed attitude ; and when Echo brought 
for the second time the pathetic ‘ Fare- 
well—-remember me!’ to Recrna’s 
palanquin, a voice, soft as the silken 
curtains, replied, 


* Remember thee ? 
Ay, thou poor Ghost, while memory holds 
a seat 
In this distracted globe!” 


This homage being paid to the “ mar- 
tyred majesty of Britain,” the living 
literature of the same island proceeded 
on its way. As it continued its career, 
the members of the Union and Con- 
servative Clubs joined and fell in, 
the Marquis of Chandos leading the 
nobles and gentles of the latter. Up 
Waterloo Place, and curving by the 
Quadrant, the party arrived in Regent 
Street ; and forthwith the wreaths of 
smoke, and all other skiey influences, 
made way, and the cloudless blue 
beamed joyously as Recina’s azure 
eyes. It was with difficulty the caval- 
cade could cleave its way, owing to 
the thronging admirers on every side ; 
yet it is a singular fact that, whenever 
the pressure became inconvenient, the 
Literary Champion had but to raise 
his truncheon, and there was an evi- 
dent rivalry among the individuals as 
to who should be the most “ forward 
in going backward.” Now comes the 
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wonderful courtesy — yet no, not won- 
derful, for “it’s a way they have in the 
army” when “a lady’s in the case;” the 
stalwart heroes from the Regent’s Park 
Barracks were seen advancing slowly 
to meet the “ chiefs and ladies bright,” 
who, in the language of Bob Mont- 
gomery, “ kept going on, not stopping, 

up the finest street in Europe. The 
militaires made a dead halt at some 
half dozen doors from 215, and ranging 
themselves right across the street, ef- 
fectually prevented any interruption 
of the proceedings from that quarter. 
Thus guarded in front, protected in 
the rear, and appropriately flanked by 
the “ meadows of margin” through 
which such a “ ¢ype of perfection” 
as Recrina will always gracefully 
‘* meander,” so long as snap-dragon 
“ flares up” in blue, emulous of spirits 
in conflagration, the living stream roll- 
ed on. Well, good, kind, unpurchase- 
able, but purchasing readers! we all 
arrived in grand corporal and _ spiri- 
tual trim at that part of Regent Street 
whence, once a month, the lovely 
brow of Recina beams on a public 
beloved (Platonically). This was, per- 
haps -- for it is impossible to be 
certain——the most interesting part of 
the morning’s proceedings. Every 
Fraserian sounded his trumpet in a 
flourish of indomitable power ; and 
the Literary Champion, rising in his 
stirrups, commanded every man, wo- 
man, and child present, to close their 
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eyes till the Queen, “‘ at whose bright 
presence darkness fades away,” should 
descend from her car of state. The 
voluntary eclipse was immediate. For 
the first time in their lives, as regards 
many of the multitude, their eyes were 
“turned in upon themselves ;” and, 
from their physical contortions, it was 
pretty manifest that their spiritual con- 
victions were neither consolatory nor 
otherwise, but of most perplexing 
neither-one - thing -nor- the - otherness. 
* Blind-man’s buff,” however, was 
soon over. How her Literary Majesty 
left the palanquin, what was her attire, 
the meaning look, the Minerva eye, 
Venus form, heavenly g grace, and earthly 
glory,—-all this must be unrevealed, 
unless Holman, the blind traveller, 
should make a disclosure, which he 
promised Oriver Yorxe he would 
not make. The mystery being com- 
pleted, the Champion of Literature 
gave in a whisper his instructions to 
the Gentleman Usher of the Birch Rod, 
who immediately extended the evi- 
dence that he is “ up to twig,” and 
shouted to the countless assemblage, 


“ Open your Eyes!” 


which, wonderful to relate! they all 
did. And “ slowly, not sadly,” they 
wound within the doorway of the 
palace, which, having numbers for 
two hundred and fifteen abreast, gave 
the fullest facility for entrance and ac- 
commodation. This paves the way for 


THE GRAND FRASERIAN FESTIVAL. 


How shall we enter on a description 
of this delightful scene? Even by 
trusting to the daughters of Memory, 
who never yet betrayed us— bless their 
faithful recollections ! 

Any minute detail concerning the 
viands, wine, and provender generally, 
would be unworthy of our purely in- 
tellectual pages. Suffice it to say, that 
they were well suited to the occasion 
and salutiferous to the consumers. The 
vinous department was under the ex- 
clusive direction of Mr. Walker of 
“The Original,”—and a truly ¢ origi- 
nal Walker’ he proved himself, indi- 
cating the very moment at which Ma- 
deira was to make way for champagne, 
and the latter to retire altogether. 

Here, without troubling our readers 
with a foot-note, we have to assure 
them, that the philosophy of lady and 
gentleman-like eating and drinking is 


given by Mr. Walker with a gusto 
worthy of the most glorious gastro- 
nomes ever congregated at the Rocher 
de Caucale, where, we need scarcely 
add, we shall be most happy to see 
Mr. Walker to dinner as soon as the 
raw head and bloody bones of Fieschi 


are consigned to the tomb of bygone 


nine days’ wonder. 
We will suppose the more important 
knife and fork department at an end, 
and the dessert served. But, first, let 
us be just to ourselves, having so di- 
rect and personal an interest in this 
high festival. We are proud to say, 
that it possessed one feature of perfect 
originality and unprecedented effect. 
One round table, not large, but beau- 
tiful, was occupied exclusively by la- 
dies ; and, had Cupid been born a giant 
instead ofa bare-legged boy, that lovely 
circle might have been his coronal 
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Particulars, like comparisons, could, in 

such a case, be ‘* oderous,” or we could 

mention a name or two, “ an’ if we 

would.” However, there sate the mer- 

ry-go-round of beauty’s royalty ; and 

though the speechification was for the 

most part limited to the men-folk, yet 

the Muse of Dryden appeared, bearing 

an embroidered scroll, which she sus- 

pended in mid-air, above the ladies’ 

table, pointing, with her rosy finger, to 

the following inscription : — 

‘“‘Ifthey were dumb —had Nature gazed 
so long, 

Pleased with her work, that she forgot 
the tongue, 

She'd smiling say, ‘ They still shall gain 
the prize ;’ 

I only have transferr’d it to their eyes.” 


The impression produced by this 
bright vision was overpowering. And 
here, before narrating further, let us 
honour the discrimination of the mo- 
dern Pythagorean, who determined, 
that the table at which the ladies sate 
should be round, “ not,” said that 
shrewd and cheerful Caledonian, “ be- 
cause I wish to institute an order of 
Ladies of the Round Table,” but be- 
cause there can be no contending for 
precedence among the sensitive and 
softer portion of humanity, as must 
irresistibly happen, were the table of 
any other shape whatever. “So a 
round table was accordingly provided, 
which made all square.* We may 
just mention, for the guidance of those 
who, under similar circumstances, may 
be at a loss to procure a round table, 
that, some few years ago, the Emperor 
Charles the Fifth settled a precedential 
hubbub between two dames of high de- 
gree, by deciding, that the uglier should 
go first.—a decision which made the 
two adorables most “ backward in com- 
ing forward ;” to end which embarrass- 
ment, they walked arm in arm, and, as 


_ Was wittily observed by Baron Von 


Quizemale, the mortal feud was ami- 
cably arranged by a recourse ¢o arms. 
This slight parenthesis may be past 
over by those who, on perusal, pro- 
nounce it mal-d-propos. To resume. 
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The table was round, and round the 
table sate those divine women whose 
influence o’er-mistresses the too sus- 
ceptible heart of mortal man. “ One 
unbroken line of honourable dead,” 
says Hartley Coleridge, speaking of 
Newcastle’s inundated infantry at Mar- 
ston Moor. One unbroken wreath of 
living loveliness, say we, speaking of 
the glorious galaxy that graced the Fra- 
serian festival. ‘Ve swear, “ by our 
gracious selves,” that, unless we dis- 
miss the idea of these fascinating beings, 
we shall never get on. Well, one ef- 
fort ; and now to our great account. 
After “ Non nobis Domine had been 
executed, with less than usual barbarity 
by the Professionals, Oliver rose. Far 
around the breathless hall silence en- 
twined her magic cord of taciturnity to 
the tune of “ the Thirsting of the Rape ;” 
the sound of which only served to 
deepen the noiselessness, making the 
“ silence audible,”—a phrase which 
we shall explain when the shade of 
Milton condescends to interpret “ dark- 
ness visible.” These phrases leave a 
beauty which must be felt, not squeezed 
through a definition-press. Such are 
often the phrases of Fraser’s Magazine. 
As we have said already, Oliver rose. 
‘* We may say this of his manner and his 
mien, 
That to be lov’d they need but to be 
seen.” 


“ Further description ‘ needeth none.’ 
But the curious in such matters may 
find him depicted at full length in 
Byron’s Vision of Judgment, where the 
bard describes the ghost of Junius. In 
a voice, blending the depth of man- 
hood with the softer intonations of 
woman, he thus addressed his joyeur 
convives : 


* Fairest of creation, last and best !’ 
(Gracefully bowing to the round table.) 


* And you, my brother contributors 
to the beautiful columns of ‘ Recina,’ 
I have to request your attention for a 
few moments while submitting to you 
what I believe to be a laudable inno- 
vation on the established forms of 





* This table, which was made to the order of Recina, was furnished by Messrs. 


Johnstone, Jupp, and Co. 


We should have some difficulty in describing it. It is 


called a “* Patent Circular Expanding Table,” and is, beyond question, the most com- 
plete affair of the kind that human invention has yet produced. The principle of the 
expansion is simple; but the luxury of the thing is, we think, the revolving dessert 
stands performing, as they do, the distinguished office of passing the bottle, &c. 
without the possibility of interruption,—thus effectuallv foiling Mr. Wells of 


Norwich. 
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convivial intercourse. You are all of 
you well aware, that loyal subjects 
and buveurs trés illustres make ‘ the 
king!’ their first toast on occasions 
like the present. The practice is a 
good one; and nothing but the con- 
viction that a better may be proposed 
induces me to deviate from the esta- 
blished custom which commences with 
* the King!’ and concludes with ‘ the 
Ladies!’ Under the existing regula- 
tion, no sooner has the latter toast 
been disposed of than the fair objects 
of it retire; and, of course, revelry, 
unredeemed by eloquence, wit, or 
harmony, succeeds. Thus is a salu- 
tary compliment construed into a sen- 
tence of exile—the banishment being 
inflicted not on those who depart, but 
on those who remain behind. Joyous 
and gallant gentlemen! let us ‘ reform 
this altogether!’ Let us mark the out- 
set of this evening’s fleeting career by 
an act of homage to those before whom 
manhood’s crest inclines with a defer- 
ence, self-dignifying. And so far from 
your hearty cheers being received by 
the lovely auditors as a summons to 
depart: the glad sounds will assure 
them of the delight their presence sheds 
around them. Gentlemen, bumpers! 
I give you—‘ the Ladies !’” 

We need not say that this appeal 
was nobly responded to. Quaffy- 
punchovics then yave—*“ To ladies’ 
eyes, a round, boy!” in capital style : 
after which, “the King !” “ the Queen!” 
“ the Royal Family!” “ the Duke of 
Wellington!” “ the Ghosts!” were 
severally given. This last toast called 
up the poet Wordsworth, who recited 
the following beautiful stanzas with the 
grace and fervour for which his reading 
is so remarkable :— 


EXTEMPORE EFFUSION, 


Upon reading in the Newcastle Journal 
the notice of the death of the poet, 
James Hogg. 


BY W. WORDSWORTH. 


“‘ When first, descending from the moor- 
lands, 
I saw the stream of Yarrow glide 
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Along a bare and open valley, 
The Ettrick Shepherd was my guide. 


When last along its banks I wander’d, 
Through groves that had begun to shed 
Their golden leaves upon the pathways, 
My steps the Border Minstrel led, 


The mighty Minstrel breathes no longer, 
*Mid mouldering ruins low he lies ; 

And death, upon the braes of Yarrow, 
Has closed the Shepherd-Poet’s eyes. 


Nor has the rolling year twice measured, 
From sign to sign, his steadfast course, 
Since every mortal power of Coleridge 
Was frozen at its marvellous source. 


The rapt one, of the Godlike forehead, 

The heaven-eyed creature, sleeps in 
earth ; 

And Lamb, the frolic and the gentle, 

Has vanished from his lonely hearth. 


Like clouds that rake the mountain 
sumnits, 

Or waves that own no curbing hand, 

How fast has brother followed brother 

From sunshine to the sunless land! 


Yet I, whose lids from infant slumbers 
Were earlier raised, remain to hear 

A timid voice, that asks in whispers, 
** Who next will drop and disappear ?” 


Our haughty life is crowned with dark- 
ness, 

Like London, with its own black wreath, 

On which, with thee, O Crabbe, forth- 
looking 

I gazed from Hampstead’s breezy heath ; 


As if but yesterday departed, 

Thou, too, art gone before ; yet why 
For ripe fruit seasonably gathered 
Should frail survivors heave a sigh ? 


No more of old romantic sorrows 

For slaughter’d youth and love-lorn 
maid, 

With sharper grief is Yarrow smitten, 

And Ettrick mourns with her their 
Shepherd dead !” 


The demonstration of feeling elicited 
by this noble lament was worthy of 
the good taste of the Fraserians. A 
subdued murmur of delight ran through 
the whole assembly ; and, as pity melts 
the soul to love, Beranger chose this 
momeut to volunteer a song, which he 
did as follows :— 


Chanson de Béranger. 
Oui, j’en fais le serment! quand tes jeunes attraits 
Qu’aujourd’hui je contemple, O! Marie 
Quand je devrais les voir, tous ces charmes si frais 
S’evanouir comme un don de féerie, 
Ton amant méme alors s’enlacerait autour 
De tes débris, O charmante idole! 
Et le lierre, a jamais, d’un immortel amour 


T’offrirait le verdovant symbole ! 
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Joyeuse en tes beaux jours, nulle pleur n’a jamais 
Prophané ta riante paupiére 

Tous t’aiment belle enfant? mais encor tu ne scais 
Si d’amour la parole est sincére : 

La fleur de nos jardins, qui se tourne au Soleil 
D’un ceur vrai te fournira l’embléme— 

Son regard salua le Dieu a son réveil, 
Et le soir, ce regard est le méme. 


Tom Moore here rose, and said— 
“ T think, sir, that my esteemed friend 
who has just delighted the assembly 
might have been contented with the 
rank of the first song-writer in Europe 


without filching from me the words of 


turn good for evil, and, with the per- 
mission of the company, sing my 
translation of Beranger’s song—‘ the 
Banished Angel.’” Loud cheers en- 
couraged Tom; and, with his usual 
taste, he sang the following very ele- 


‘ Believe me, if all those endearing gant version of I’ Ange exilé :— 


lf young charms!’ However, I will re- 
* 
; | The Banished Angel. 
Lady! for thee I purpose to essay 
An higher strain. When rebels were in Heav’n, 
Th’ Almighty hurled his bolt, and in dismay 
Down to th’ abyss th’ audacious host was driv’n. 
One, fair, tho’ frail—one only of that band, 
A potent charm against his evils bore, 
His heavenly lyre still kept he in his hand — 
i Oh! blue- eyed Angel, guard me evermore ! 
{ Then did Hell’s vault with horrid laughter ring, 
“4 


As, shocked, and loathing all that impious throng, 
The Angel, weeping as he touched the string, 
Began to pour his soft, remorseful song. 
i God saw, and, snatching from that gulf profound, 
5 Decreed him to delight our mortal shore ; 
Thus Poesy shall charm the world around — 
Oh! blue-eved Angel, guard me evermore! 


Shaking his wings towards us he flies, like bird 
Whom in its flight some rushing storm hath crossed, 
And, sudden! Earth hears tones till then unheard, 
And wand’ring people pause, in wonder lost. 
Then was Religion nought but harmonies — 
Heav’n ne’er is deaf, forbidding song to pour, 
Py Genius fed, more pure the altars rise — 
Oh! blue-eyed Angel, guard me evermore ! 





Vainly did Hell, with d eep and envious hate, 
Pursue this ‘Ang el, from his comrades flown : 
He soothed ot savage man th’ ungentle state, 

And mocked the Tyrant Vice upon his throne. 
Whilst his sweet voice, all objects charming, flies 
T’ awaken love and joy from shore to shore, 
God counts to him in Heav’n each tear he dries — 
Oh! blue-eyed Angel, guard me evermore! 


>> 
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Tell me, where now his glorious light doth shine ! 
Hath God at length his banishment repealed ? 
No: thou dost sing—that soothing voice is thine— 
Lady! in thee that Angel is revealed. 
But flow’rs eternal must bedeck thy spring, 
Thy beauty raiment of eternal store ; 
For a long flight 1 see thee spread thy wing !— 
Then, blue-eyed Angel, guard me eve srmore ! 
After the cheering had subsided, we Lockhart and Fraser ; and, as the name 
remarked that a very animated con- of Faraday was introduced, there was 
versation was in progress between considerable anxiety to know what 
VOL, XIII. NO. LXXIII. F 
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two heroes, so likely to be in the 
secret, had to say on the subject. 
Their conversation ran pretty much as 
follows :— 

Lockhart. —“ Come, now, Fraser, 
give us the true version of the story 
anent Lord Melbourne and Fara- 
day; for, to say the trath after the 
stout denial in John Bull, 1 for one 
very much question the accuracy of 
your statements.” 

Fraser.— “ You may depend upon 
it that your doubts are groundless. 
Errors here and there may have crept 
into the details; but the story is essen- 
tially correct, and I know it.” 

Gleig. —“ How, friend — how? 
Where is your authority ?” 

Fraser.—“ 1 am not at liberty to 
disclose that; but if he were here to 
speak for himself, 1 am confident that 
all the most sceptical among you would 
be satisfied.”—(A loud knocking is 
heard at the door—the company gaze 
at one another in silence; at last, 
the Silent Gentleman, in evident gloom, 
exclaims — 

“ I say, Fraser, I hope your doors 
are bailiff-proof.” 

Fraser.—“ Pooh, pooh; you are 
always dreaming of those cursed pic- 
tures and dressing-cases, and such 
like. No bailiffs ever made their way 
here; nor are they likely to come 
now.” 

Barry Cornwall.— Tn that case you 
had better desire the party to enter.” — 
(Fraser gives the signal—the door is 
opened, and a tall, mysterious-looking 
person, masked, and wrapped in a cloak, 
appears—the company exhibit evident 
tokens of curiosity while Fraser rises.) 

Fraser.—* You have just arrived in 
the nick of time. Here are a parcel of 
people, who, having read your article 
about Faraday, pretend to discredit the 
whole story. I pray you, convince 
their understandings, and justify me 
in their eyes, and in those of the 
public.” 

Man in the Mask.—* Nothing in 
the world can be more easy ; though, 
to say the truth, the object of my pre- 
sent visit is not so much to justify 
what has been written as to supply 
certain defects in the narrative. The 
Whigs and Radicals have chosen to 
question my veracity; and even John 
Bull has been so injudicious as to 
take up the cudgels in favour of Lord 
Melbourne. Now, though I know very 
well that the leading article was not 
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written by Hook, still,as it comes forth 
under what is supposed to be the 
sanction of bis name, I am bound to 
shew that the writer has ‘ stumped’ 
nobody but himself; nay, more—TI 
rather think that the writer knew the 
truth, though he chose in that paper to 
disguise it. Why should the Bu/l be 
entrusted to hands which are quite in- 
competent to deal with him ?” 

John Bull.—“ Upon my honour, I 
know nothing about the matter. I was 
ill, and could not get to town on the 
Saturday; and I assure you, that no- 
body could be more annoyed at the 
affair than myself.” 

Maginn.—* That is, you were more 
than usually labouring under vinous 
excitement.” 

Hook.—* Well, well, no matter. I 
liad no hand in the denial, and re- 
pudiate it altogether.” 

Man in the Mask.—* However, 
gentlemen, that denial has imposed 
upon me a duty, which I now proceed 
to fulfil. 

“ In my original paper some men- 
tion was made of John Bull’s new 
protegé, Tom Young, and of his singu- 
lar activity both before and after Fara- 
day’s interview with Lord Melbourne. 
But I did not give him half the praise 
that was his due. He and his em- 
ployers shall now have it. It chanced 
upon a particular occasion that Sir 
Robert Peel's arrangement relative to 
Faraday formed the subject of con- 
versation at Holland House, when a 
certain noble lord, who shall be name- 
less, did his best to throw discredit 
upon the meritorious chemist by hold- 
ing up his religious opinions to ridi- 
cule. I have reason to believe, like- 
wise, that, during the conversation in 
question, the idea of cutting the pension 
down to 200/.a-year originated. This 
was iniquitous ; and, mind you, was to 
be justified on the ground of Faraday’s 
heterodoxy —a curious plea for the 
Whigs to urge, certainly---but still, in 
their estimation, a just one. But how 
was the thing to be managed? It 
could not answer their purpose to 
make the clamor famosus date its com- 
mencement from Holland House. No! 
Faraday must be the subject of con- 
temptuous discourse elsewhere ; in the 
clubs, and in more honourable circles. 
And how was this to be brought about? 
The indefatigable Tom Young, having 
received his commission, speeds off to 
one of the clubs; and, in his own 
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cunning way, draws out of this man 
and that man hints respecting Faraday’s 
opinions. The hints, thus collected, 
are worked up into form; and the 
premier is comforted by receiving an 
assurance, that, if any stir be made, he, 
Tom Young, is in a condition to shew 
that Faraday is lightly esteemed by 
persons of science. All this, you will 
observe, precedes the first communica- 
tion which the said Tom holds with 
Faraday. Then comes the dialogue— 
first in the Secretary’s room, last in 
that of the Prime Minister, which in 
substance was precisely such as it has 
been represented in the Magazine. 
And, with respect to what followed, I 
have very little to say. To be sure, 
Faraday did not receive a letter, either 
from the King, or from Sir Herbert 
Taylor. But, subsequently to the King’s 
having been made aware of the case, 
he did receive a letter from Lord Mel- 
bourne himself. Can you guess how 
it was worded? I dare say not: for 
those who saw it will tell you, that a 
meaner and more abject apology was 
never penned. It is, therefore, true to 
a certain extent, that the pension comes 
from Lord Melbourne after all; and 
that, with Lord Melbourne’s conduct 
Faraday has every right to be satisfied. 
For the prime minister of England 
degraded himself as much by the tone 
of his apology as he had previously 
done in giving the affront.” 

Fraser.—“ Now, gentlemen, what 
say you to that? Was I right, or was 
I wrong ? 

All_—* Right, quite right; and now 
all that is wanting to overwhelm the 
Whigs with disgrace is, that the public 
should be put in possession of an ac- 
credited statement by Faraday, or Sir 
James South, or even Lord Mel- 
bourne. 

Man in the Mosk.—* If they were 
correctly given, the statement of all 
would agree essentially with mine. 
But I have no further business here.” 

[ Evit Man in the Mask. 

Namby Pamby Willis, who, by some 
means, had contrived to sneak into the 
room, here requested permission to 
sing Yankee Doodle; whereupon he 
was incontinently turned out, and Car- 
lyle treated the company with Mozart’s 
irresistible song, beginning 
“* Wenn die Lieb aus deinen blauen 

Hellen 6ffnen augen sieht.” 


during which he looked unutterable 
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things in the direction of the round 
table. O’Donoghue next struck up a 
ditty, which he called 


Love. 


I often told you how I lov’d her 
In manhood’s early glow ; 

I never told you why I lov’d her — 
This you now shall know! 

’Tis true her stature, shape, and face, 
Were, all three, queer—but, zounds ! 

The * handsome feature” in her case 
Was “ fifty thousand pounds !” 


She had an eye, whose lustre lonely 
Her furrowed phiz illumed ; 
That is, one side and one side only— 
The other cheek was doomed 
To darkness deep as death’s drear 
valley ; 
And but for her bright nose 
No gleam had lent that cheek’s blind 
alley, 
Such radiance in repose. 


Well, well, her father lost his money, 
And she began to look 

In my fond eyes so strangely funny— 
It would not suit my book. 

Could I take off this old man’s daughter, 
His last remaining prop ? 

No, no; I mixed some gin and water, 
And begged she’d taste a drop. 


She did so; and, as I’m a sinner, 
She pulled so wondrous well, 
That ‘‘ oh!” thought I, “ such rare 
beginner 
“« Will doubtless soon excel!” 
And, turning to her joyless father, 
I said, ‘* Flare up, old chap! 
‘“* T wooed her once, but now I rather 
‘* Think the thread must snap !” 


The old man’s look grew stern and 
sterner, 
The maiden seemed to swoon : 
‘*So ho!” thought I, ‘‘’tis time to spurn 
her— 
Does she think me such a spoon ? 
Good bye — good bye — both child and 
parent, 
Your cash is gone; and I 
To nothing being heir-apparent, 
Will wifeless live and die !” 


** La voce della verita,’’ exclaimed 
Oliver; but hardly had he pronounced 
the words, when the Beloved of all who 
know him rose and said,— 

“ By Jove! you are such a capital 
fellow, Oliver. You put me in mind 
of that rascal the Duke of Modena— 
by contrast. You are the best, he 
the worst of mankind. Thank God, 
the English government has come to 
the resolution of cutting that petty ty- 
rant. By Jove! he burnt Antonio in 
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effigy! Ha! ha! Well! nevermind. 
Stop a minute. I am now an English- 
man, and I say to the country of my 
adoption, 


*« The nations not so blest as thee 
Shall in their turns to tyrants fall ; 
While thou shalt flourish great and free, 
The dread and envy of them all.” 
° ( Loud cheers.) 


Sam Rogers next rose, and request- 
ed permission to sing a song about 
Time; but Tom Campbell contended, 
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that Rogers belonged to Eternity—-that 
he ought to take his place at the spi- 
ritual table with the ghosts. However, 
Rogers successfully resisted this pro- 
posal, and at length obtained the re- 
luctant consent of the chair to his pro- 
posed chaunt.—Oliver observing, “ At 
all events, Sam, you must admit, that 
you are Old Mortality, and, therefore, 
are among the immortal pleasures of 
Memory.” Rogers grinned, and, after 
one or two sepulchral throat-clearings, 
sang the following song :— 


Old Time. 


Old Time sat in a marble palace ; 

The earth was green, and the sky was bright 
He pour’d red wine from a sparkling chalice, 
That glitter’d and glow’d like red sun light: 
The young and the fair, with flowing bair, 
Toss’d haughty brows to the shining sky ; 
They quaff d from his cup, and bounded up, 
With blossoming cheek, and brightening eye : 
Ho! ho! Old Time, the morning is prime, 
Let fresh flowers flourish, and laughter chime. 


Old Time sat on a crumbling column, 

Pouring black wine from a shatter’d urn ; 
Feeding a flame from a tattered volume, 

But only making dim embers burn :— 

The wither’d and old, pinch’d up and cold, 
Totter’d and trembi'd, with locks like sleet, 

And wept to linger; but Time’s lean finger 
Shew’d them a grave beneath his feet. 

Ho! ho! Old Time, you’ve a smile and a frowr, 
And you only build up to batter down. 


Old Time stood lone on earth—a cinder 
Smoking like one huge A®tna around— 
The pitchy sky was like floating tinder— 


The world was dumb—with its senses bound 
In the vengeance of fire—higher and higher 
The mountains of smoke rose cloud on cloud, 
While the boiling sea roar’d drearily, 

With a scum of corses in seething shroud. 
Ho! ho! Old Time, at earth’s funeral pyre, 
Thou hast left but thyself to trim the fire. 


Campbell—“ It’s a confounded 
shame to treat me in this manner. 
Was it not enough that Byron should 
steal his ‘ Darkness’ from my ‘ Last 
Man ;’ but you, ‘ poor Ghost,’ must 
make me a ‘ perturbed spirit,” by pur- 
loining my idea.” 

Rogers.—* Really, I had no idea.” 

Campbell.—“ I know that — that’s 
just what I complain of; you had no 
idea of your own, and you basely filched 
mine. Never mind, you are but the 


ghost of a scrag of mutton, and you 
know it.” 
Rogers.—“ Mr. Campbell, I must 
give a check to your impertinence.” 
Campbell.— My dear fellow, give 
me your cheque, and you shall have as 
much of my impertinence as you like.” 
Tydus Pooh-Pooh.—“ Brother, give 
us a song, Campbell — any thing but 
your confounded ‘ Exile of Erin.’” 
Campbell.—“ Here goes” — 


Song. 


ec 


The Dey of Algiers brought the French ‘bout his ears, 
Which to him turned out rather poor sport, sir, 

For the Mounseers flared up, and they sent him to sup 
With the Pope at his profligate court, sir ; 
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And the cardinal’s hats broadly covered the flats, 
And gay looked each coped Monsignore. 







** O, ho!” said the Dey ; “ well, if this is the way, 
I shall do very well without glory !” 


“« Then,” said Colburn to me, “ Tuneful Tom, d’ye see 
Algiers is a spot worth your viewing ; 

So thither repair, and note down with all care, 

The mischief you find the folks brewing ; 

Both native and French to your purposes wrench — 
Get drunk right and left with them all, Tom; 

Then come back again, and call a fresh main, 

And I'll warrant we'll keep up the ball, Tom.” 


So off, then, set I, this new venture to try, 4 
And the New Monthly text-book for ninnies 

Has shewn all the town I was pretty well down 

To the touch-and-go game for the guineas! 

Then, to Colburn long life! and a truce to the strife 
That makes poor mankind bottle-stoppers ! 

Send it merrily round—so long as there’s found 

A noodle to fork out the coppers. 


We need not assure our readers 
that this lay of the Bard of Hope filled 
all who heard it with cheerful antici- 
pations. Under the influence whereof 
our friend of Trin. Coll. Cam. chaunted 
forth a black-letter ballad, called the 


Incantation. 


Come, sit down and drink all round, 
With a free good will to Harry ; 
For he can never a cuckold be 
Who won't consent to marry, 


Ye who love! and ye who hate! 
And ye for nothing caring! 

Ye who laugh at frowning Fate, 
Duns, bums, and devils daring. 


Drink deep of youth’s transporting cup, 
For, oh ye Cantab sinners ! 

Since none can tell where he may sup, 
Let all respect their dinners. 

Then, come, sit down, and drink all 


round, 
With a free good will to Harry ! 


For he can never a cuckold be 
Who won't consent to marry. 


Ye who read! and ye who think ! 
Ye who're all ambition ! 
And ye who seek in love and drink 
Th’ immortal soul’s fruition : 
Look round, and from your hearts 
declare, 
If life’s most sought for treasures, 
Can in this thrilling hour compare 
With our unclouded pleasures. 
Then, come, sit down, and drink all 
round, 
With a free good will to Harry ; 
For he can never a cuckold be 
Who won’t consent to marry ! 


“ That’s a queer song,” said Heraud. 
“ T don’t think it can be called poetry?” 

** Don’t you?” quoth Barry Corn- 
wall, rising, “ then, mayhap, you’d 
like something more classical. Listen, 
then, all you turners of tumblers inside 
out to my 
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Oh! for the glories bards have never mentioned, 

Glories which shall not now be unrecorded ; 

Which, in all ages, from a Lec or Mutton, 
Claim their existence. 


Where are our scholars? where our men of science ? 
What can our Herschels and our Prouts be doing, 
That on so very popular a subject 

They have no book made? 


Would that another rich man, like Bridgewater, 

Would be bequeathing his superfluous thousands, 

Each man of genius, then, would, in a treatise, 
Prove its importance. 


Bell would explore the wonders of the knuckle ; 
Whewell would write a volume on “ the first cut ;” 
Kidd would as clearly prove its “ adaptation 


To man’s condition.” 
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Think what a scope it gives investigation ! 

Think what there might be said about the gravy! 

Think what a source of study’s in rue Porr’s Eye! 
Think of rue TRIMMINGs ! 


Who that has any real love of nature 

Will not confess a sympathy for turnips ? 

Who will deny he has a taste for carrots ? 
Who'll refuse capers ? 


Hunger, the best provocative, is always— 

I, too, enjoy an appetite prodigious ; 

So, Kixc or Oupe and Mr. Bureogss, I want 
None now of your “ sauce.” 


Men muy in China take their chops with chop.sticks ; 

Stakes are in England popular as races ; 

Jews, and such folks, are marvellously fond of 
Saving their bacon. 


Beef, pork, and veal, are never to be sneezed at ; 

Lamb, too, is very gentlemanly diet ; 

But if you’d have your meat unto your ribs stick, 
Stick to your mutton. 

Oh! if some kind heart would ask me to dinner, 

Spare-ribs I’d spare, nor seek my fill of fillet ; 

Like an old cock, 1’d make my stand on one leg, 
Wanting no other. 


Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, and Longman, if you 
Should in your joint stock e’er make me a sharer, 
You would oblige me very much by putting 

Your best leg foremost. 


Talk not of ven’son — tell me not of turtle — 

Foul is such fare — I like more wholesome eating ; 

Mutton well fed upon the Scottish mountains — 
Food is for angels. 


What are French dishes? 


Who would eat such messes ? 


So unsubstantial they can no one nourish : 
Land of all lands for epicures to live in — 
England for ever! 


Even plum-pudding — even famed roast-beef — must, 
Saving at Christmas, lose their place of honour, 
When on the table my beloved joint doth 

Make its appearance. 


How I (in fancy) make the first incision — 

See the rich gravy plentifully gushing — 

Smell the sweet odour in the steam ascending — 
How my mouth waters! 


‘“* Done to a turn,” a slice I in my plate put, 

Then quickly follow carrots, turnips, capers — 

Into my mouth a sav’ry morsel goes — Ah! 
*Tis but a vision! 


Authors, alas! are strangers to the butcher: 

Though in each book their plates are speaking volumes, 

** Nothing goes down,” and whene’er that the case is 
They ’tis who dished are. 


*« Nothing goes down !”’ cried O’Do- 
noghue ; “I deny that. Every fluid 
that falls in my way goes down as it 
were spontaneously, excepting the pure 
element —that I leave to my sister.” 

The beautiful blonde at the round 
table here turned towards. the Chair, 


and said, “I beg, sir, that you will 
not permit us to labour under the im- 
putation of being water-drinkers, which 
might be inferred from what has just 
fallen from Mr. O’Donoghue. In re- 
futation of this doctrine, I need only 
point to the table at which I am seated. 
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But I will further sing you a song, 
with the permission of the company. 
( Rapturous cheering.) 


The Song of the Beautiful Blonde. 


Toss away the tea-pot ! 
Let us have a bowl, girls! 
Why the deuce should we not 
Have our feast of soul, girls? 


Swell the chorus —Heaven o’er us 
Laughs to see our giggling. 

Come, gay lasses, brimming glasses ! 
Lose no time in higgling. 


Toss away the tea-pot ! 
Let us have a bow], girls! 
Why the deuce should we not 
Have our feast of soul, girls? 


Miss Jane Porter protested against 
any further exhortations of so very 
inflammatory a character. She was 
surprised at her friend of the fair 
complexion, and begged to caution 
her against fluids of all kinds. The 
laughing young Hebe replied that, at 
all events, there was no fear of her 
ever becoming partial to Porter—a 
remark which, savouring in some sort 
of personality, met with a remonstrating 
look from Oxtver. To keep the 
tongues in order, he called on Frank 
Sheridan for a stave ; and our facetious 
friend forthwith favoured the company 
with a song, written by himself, to the 
tune of the “* The Jolly Young Water- 
man.” The effect was electric—no 
one had anticipated such a flash of 
eloquent versification ; so all thought 
it right to reward it with a burst of 
applause. Frank blushed, rose, looked, 
and smiled — smiled, and looked again ; 
and, silence being procured by Thor’s 
hammer, pronounced the following 
oration, short and sweet, as the grace 
Jesse says before joining the knife- 
and-forkers at a feast of reason and a 
flow of bowl. ° 

“Sir, I thank you for this unex- 
pected compliment. I can’t say it is 
wholly undeserved —not, I beg to re- 
mark, on account of any merit of mine, 
but, gentlemen, by reason of the name 
I bear. (Loud cheers.) If the Chair- 
man will keep my brother Charley in 
order for a minute or so, I’ll explain 
what IT mean. I mean, then, to say 
that the grandson of Richard Brinsley 
Sheridan is worthy of honour in every 
school, except the ‘ School for Scandal,’ 
which he quizzed to death. If Tom 
Moore had kept his impertinence to 
himself, I might now have the pleasure 
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of referring you to my life of my grand- 
father, instead of to his so-called Life 
of Sheridan. But, even judged by that 
imperfect picture, I say, beyond the 
fear of contradiction, that my immortal 
ancestor has most richly merited the 
wreath which the reluctant ‘ voices’ of 
political and literary rivals were forced 
to decree for him. Yes, gentlemen, 
the heart of the whole nation owned 
the power of his genius, and Envy 
herself feared, nay, honoured, while 
she hated him. (Cheers.) Gentlemen, 
I am emboldened by that cheer to say 
one word more. It is a word of well- 
deserved eulogy to the memory of him 
who derived his genius immediately 
from that radiant source to which I 
have just alluded, and who” 

“Transmitted it to you, Frank,” 
said “ Our Man of Genius.” (Im- 
mense applause.) 

“ T thank my friend for his well- 
intentioned interruption. Received as 
that interruption has just been, you 
will, I doubt not, believe me, gentle- 
men, to be sincere, when assuring 
you of the heartfelt cordiality with 
which I drink a bumper to your good 
healths.” 

So saying, Frank filled, and no mis- 
take —and having tossed off the tipple, 
brought himself to an anchor amidst 
jovial “ hurrahs” from all parts of the 
room. 

Mendelssohn Bartholdy next uprose, 
and all mankind wept. Good heavens! 
how strange it was to see the grandsons 
of the Sheridan and the Mendelssohn 
rising on the same night! It was odd 
— it was wonderful. We live in a 
strange — perhaps a supernatural, per- 
haps a subnatural, world. Who can 
explain it sufficiently? We are amazed 
like men in a dream. Let those who 
can afford a solution attempt it. Men- 
delssohn is about the best fellow in 
the world —a man of infinite talent, 
deep learning, and great taste. As he 
spoke, we were dissolved in tears! 
After all, we are not stocks or stones. 
Such men as the grandson of Moses 
Mendelssohn do not come upon us 
every day. 

“ Whisht!” cried Lover; “‘ Crofton 
Croker is going to sing, and I’ll help 
him in the Irish.” 

“Trish or English, ’tis all one to 
me,” said Crofty. “ Well, then, I'll 
just amuse you with a nate verse or 
two by an Irish poetaster, one Teigue 
Galloch, whose pious hymns are printed 
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and sung in my own beautiful city of 
Cork. Here is Teigue’s lamentation 
over the body of a tithe-proctor, named 
Davy, who was stabbed to the heart 
by a companion of the poet: 


Mo canajdsra an bar 04 deannass dean- 
md NATH, 

Nan 5416 tan an bayle dana oayarita 
DISN 5 

Ban marla ran lay vo Fay5 An Canam 
Ad élyab, 

S1y pearpa ad A Carpive DST 
dj Aball. 


Ayam a 


“ Now the meaning of this melli- 
fluous specimen of the venerable Iber- 
no-Celtic tongue is: 

My friend that death.-blow when he gave 
ne’er mistook, 

In bringing a bloody tithe-proctor to 
book ; 

May the hand never fail that stretched 
Davy level, 

And sent the rogue home to his master 
the Devil. 


“ Teigue, it is plain, wants the Big 
Beggarman to be head of the Irish 
republic. He is as savage against 
kings as he is against tithe-proctors. 
Here’s a purty bit of Teigue’s compo- 
sition upon the statue of George the 
Second, which all the world knows 
adorns the Mall of Cork, and is sur- 
rounded by an iron railing ; under 
which, many and many a time, have [ 
played at marbles and pitch-and-toss : 

Ir FAdA don Nj To a Bcondyy, 

2y lova Seoynre ain tyle aco, 

Ceanzaice ambnapnays cntiass, 

2p Aj518 O Cuazys Arte TEIYON. 

Which may be upset into English thus: 


Long time hath reigned your king, 1 see; 
Like George may many more kings be: 
Within strong iron bars their dw elling, 
And trotting north, rest only Hell in. 


“ To make you understand the last 
line, I should tell you all that Hell is 
popularly believed, in Ireland, to be 
situated, as my illustrious friend Tom 
Moore says, 


‘In those delightful regions of the north 
From whence the humbug Ross came 
forth!’ ” 


Something singular next took place. 
Heneage Jesse advanced to Charley 
Sheridan, and said, ** Charles, a duet ?” 
“Do it!” answered Charley; where- 
upon the two gay young fellows un- 
furled each a-copy of the Union Jack, 
and interchanging bows of mutual 
courtesy, they separated and took their 
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stations at opposite ends of the table, 
for the purpose, as they said, of avoid- 
ing the possibility of interrupting the 
fun. Then looking unutterable quiz- 
zification at each other, they struck up 
the following very peculiar song, Jesse 
selecting the pathetic air of “ All round 
my hat;” and Charley adhering, with 
sportsmanlike consistency, to his fa- 
mous version of “ The Sea.” 


Luet by J. Heneage Jesse and Charles 
Sheridan, accompanied by Disraeli the 
youngest on the Jews’ harp. 


Jesse. “ ’Tis all round my hat 


Sheridan. To see, to see a h-u-n-t 


Jesse. I wears the green villow! 


Sherid. The wild, the fresh, the ever free, 
The ever, ever free! 
Jesse. Tis all round my hat, 
For a twelvemonth and a day ! 
Sherid, With morn and lark, with horn 
and hound, 
Jesse. And if any body axes 
The reason vy I vears it, 
Sherid, We startle old earth to sport's 
rebound. 
Jesse. It's all for my true love, who’s far, 
far away.” 


Sheridan.—-—“ I shan’t sing any more : 
Jesse is making faces at me.” 

O’Donoghue here said that there 
was lightning flashing out of the cat’s 
back ; so, having whispered to OLIVER, 
he struck up * Rory O’More,” which 
he sang, if not quite so well as Vestris 
or Lover himself, yet in a manner very 
satisfactory to the Royal Staff Corps. 
Southey then claimed a hearing, and, 
like a Jau datory laureate as he is in all 
matters connected with the Queen of 
Periodicals, he sang in a triumphant 
tone: 

Regina. 

Whene'er I ope thy page, Reoina, 

For matter sad, or thought of glee, 
I find the purpose of the moment 

ls ever fresh supplied by thee. 


If sometimes, after taking toddy, 

I wish my night with songs to cheer, 
I only take up thee, my Fraser, 

And carol like a chanticleer. 


W hen in the morning, somewhat pensive, 
I find the soda water chill, 

Or when the soul requires excitement, 
To thee, my Fraser, fly I still. 


Like guineas in the breeches’ pocket— 
Or sovereigns, now the guinea ’s gone, 

The jingling sound of thy sweet sonnets 

Soft murmur round my pillow lone. 
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The summer comes when spring is ended, 
The autumn when the summer’s past ; 

And after autumn comes the winter ; 
And then spring comes, the first as last. 


But in all phases — summer, winter, 
In teeming autumn, budding spring— 
Thou art, I now must say it, Fraser, 
Thou art, my boy, thou art the thing! 


Signor Verini took advantage of the 
general rapture with which the lau- 
reate’s lay had been received, and pro- 
duced his miraculous guitar, which 
sweeping with the utmost grace and 
beauty, he warbled the following ex- 
quisite version of one of Tom Moore’s 
last melodies. We need hardly say that 


“ Tommy’s soul, through all its depth, 
Was visibly delighted.” 


To have been translated, on one even- 
ing, by two such poets as Béranger and 
Panizzi was glory indeed ! 


L’ ultime sue parole 
Quando mi disse addio 

Scordar giammai poss’ io? 
Meco saranno ognor ; 


Qual melodioso accento 
Che I alma ne consola 
Bencheé quel suon s’ invola 
Ne pid risuoni allor. 


Venga I’ avversa sorte, 
M’ oltraggiera, ma invano ; 
Sempre il mio talismano 
Sara quel suon d’ amor. 


‘* Rammenta nell’ assenza, 
Fra le ritorte e pene, 

Un cor che ti vuol bene 
Sol per te batte ancor.” 


Da dolce fonte in oltra 
I] pellegrino errante, 

Per un sol breve istante 
Gusta del suo sapor ; 


Ma si provede intanto 

Dell’ acque ricche e care 
Di quelle goccie rare 

Che danno a lui valor. 
Cosi al rigor del lato 

Nell’ eremo della vita 
Ia fonte mia gradita 

Sara quel suon d’ amor. 


“« Rammenta nell’ assenza 
Fra le ritorte e pene, 

Un cor che ti vuol bene 
Per te sol batte ancor.” 


Captain Marryat rose somewhat 
doggedly, and began a complaint on 
his own part, and also on that of 
Clarkson Stanfield, for not having been 
noticed among the Annuals in the 
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morning. He was instantly checked 
by Otiver in the following terms: 
** Order! order! captain. No refer- 
ence to the debate. It is well over. 
Ilowever, as you’ve mentioned the 
matter, I beg to assure you that there 
are no two men living who can better 
afford to trust to fate than Stanfield 
and yourself. You are, both of you, 
first-rate fellows ; and as by this time 
I should think every copy of your book 
is sold, of what use is noticing it? [ 
take this opportunity of publicly ac- 
knowledging four publications, — the 
Comic Annual, the Book of Christmas, 
the Angler's Souvenir, and Les Dames 
de Byron. They are very deserving 
of popular favour. I beg to fill a 
bumper to their extensive circulation.” 
( Loud cheers.) 

Marryat was manifestly propitiated. 
As to Stanfield, he looked, as he always 
does, in perfect good humour with all 
mankind. A very general call was then 
raised for the Ghosts’ contribution to 
the harmony of the evening. They all 
rose in compliance with the call, and 
sang as follows in full chorus : 


Mortals be gay ! 
Life’s a bubble ! 
The ** Devil to pay” 
Is Ghostly trouble. 
The Ghost of Byron. 
*Twas swampy Missolonghi 
That suck’d away imy life — 
I thought myself so strong, L 
Felt rapture in the’ strife 
Of squabbling ‘‘ Greeks” and others, 
Who still are on the stoeks — 
A precious band of brothers 
For “ skill in giving knocks.” 
T hated them and scorn’d them, 
And they detested me— 
1'm dead, and this has warn’d them 
That they and I are free. 


Chorus. 
Mortals be gay ! 
Life’s a bubble ! 
The ‘‘ Devil to pay” 
Is Ghostly trouble. 


Ghost of Goethe. 


Oh, why need you quarrel for riches, 
For honours, or any such toys? 
A light heart and a thin pair of breeches 
Will go through the world, my brave 
boys ! 


They praise me as one of deep meaning ; 
Yet I swear that the erudite few, 
Who such fruits from my labours are 
gleaning, ~ 
Haven't half as much ‘‘ gumption” as you. 
F* 
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Chorus. 
Mortals be gay ! 
Life’s a bubble! 
The “‘ Devil to pay” 
Is Ghostly trouble. 


Ghost of Sir Walter Scott. 


March! march! stout-hearted Oxiver ! 
Hold you “ right onward” in the cause 
of good order— 
March! march! gallant-soul’d gentle- 
men ! 
You are the boys for both sides of the 
border, 
Recrna’s proud banner spread flutters 
above your head, 
Yours are the realms both of truth and 
of story — 
Ever be ready, then, 
Lads of the potent pen, 
To fight for your country, your king, and 
your order! 


Chorus. 
Mortals be gay ! 
Life’s a bubble! 
The “ Devil to pay” 
Is Ghostly trouble. 


Ghost of Don Telesforo de Trueba, 


A short life and a merry one, 

I told my friend Disgustance, 
Was the secret of enjoyment — 

For when you go to dust once, 
You have nor legs to dance on 

Nor hands to hold the bottle, 
While you see the worms advance on 

The region of your throttle. 


Chorus. 


Mortals be gay ! 
Life’s a bubble ! 
The “ Devil to pay ” 
Is Ghostly trouble. 
The Ghost of Hogg. 
‘Good night, and joy be wi’ you a’!” 
Fill a bumper to ane that’s awa’ ; 
Gin ye drink it in strong or in sma’, 
Still drink it, and drink till ye fa’— 
For the weakest maun gang to the wa’, 
And of Ghosts I’m the weakest of a’. 


Chorus. 


Mortals be gay ! 
Life’s a bubble ! 
The “ Devil to pay” 

Is Ghostly trouble. 


The Ghost of Father Prout. 


The night before Larry was stretched, 
The boys they all paid him a visit, 
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And a bit in their sacks too a fetched ‘ 
They sweated their duds till they riz it ; 
For Larry was always the lad, 
If a friend was condemned to the 
squeezer, 
He'd fence all the togs that he had, 
But he’d help that poor friend to a 
sneezer, 
And moisten his gab ’fore he died. 


Chorus. 
Mortals be gay ! 
Life’s a bubble! 
The “ Devil to pay” 
Is Ghostly trouble. 


The Ghost of Mendelsshon. 
God bless you, merry gentlemen ! - 
Let nothing you dismay, 
But loyally and joyously 
Hold on your vent’rous way, 
And I'll be bound that safe and sound 
You'll all play out life’s play, 
Which is tidings of comfort and joy. 


i 
Chorus. 
Mortals be gay! > 
Life’s a bubble ! 

The “ Devil to pay” ; 

Is Ghostly trouble. 3 

The Danish poet, Oehlenschlaeger, , 
and the Swedish poet, Bishop Tegner, 
both sent from Scandinavia, the first 
by the King of Denmark, and the 

second by the King of Sweden, here d 
rose together, and begged to assure 
O.iver that there would be no end to 
the immortal harmonies of the Shadows, 

unless they met with some substantial a 

resistance. The right reverend author : 

of the Frithiofs Suga added, that with 

the permission of the company he 

would sing a song, written by himself, 

on a subject of a most Thor-hammer- 

like consistency. This was instantly 

agreed to. } 


The Song of the Giant.* 
Within the mountain caves I dwell; 
Far, far beneath the earth they lie, 
Where not one ray of light ere fell 
From Odin’s bright and beaming eye.t 


The pale-faced Asast I abhor; 
I hate the sons of Askun§ born, 
For they bow down and gods adore 
Whom I regard with bitter scorn. 


7 
Wienacht nllinacesciasdte adits 


And nought to me such pleasure yields 
As on the midnight storm to ride— 

To trample down the waving fields, § 
And crush the stately vessel’s pride. I 


* In the Scandinavian mythology, the Spirit of Evil is represented under the 
form of a giant, dwelling in eternal darkness within the bowels of the earth. 


t The eye of Odin is the sun, 
§ The sons of Askun are men, 


¢ The Scandinavian gods. 
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1 love the wanderer to mislead, 
Just when his footstep homeward 
bounds ; 
And I rejoice to mark his dread 
Whene’er the Giant’s laugh resounds. 


Yet I can even bear the light, 
The dazzling light of day to view, 
When the Valkyne’s* take their flight, 
And wave their wings of bloody hue : 


For ’tis delightful to behold 
The bow-string send its feather’d dart,+ 
And the sword strike so deep and cold 
Into the trembling human heart. 


O Embla’s+ daughter, fair art thou ! 
But vain the boast of virtue’s power : 

Ha, ha! the spoiler clasps thee now, 
And withered is the lovely flower. 


Say, why dost thou in battle’s flood 
Thus headlong plunge, young horse- 
man bold? 
Thy father’s grave is soil’d with blood— 
Ha, ha! that blood was shed for gold. 


A sage dwelt in his calm retreat — 
Of truth was ever his discourse ; 
His accent flowed as pure and sweet 
As, Odin,§ thine at Mimer’s source. || 


A little vapour straight I threw 
Into the boukworm’s dazzled eyes ; 
Joy, joy ! he will my presence rue— 
Alfader’s power he now denies. 


The poet’s dreams I ever hate — 
Valhalla’s visions all untrue ! 

His lips of fame and country prate, 
And puissant gods, and virtue too. 


I cannot tempt the fool, I know, 

From the high cloud where he resides ; 
But I’m content !—on earth below 

His vain illusions man derides. 


Let Thor** come with his hammer now; 
I shall but only laugh the more, 

And place the helmet on my brow, 
Whose crest a forest proudly bore. 


Let godlike Force pursue his will, 

Let the Sun shed his glorious light ; 
But Evil is immortal still, 

And he with Good shall ever fight. 


The right reverend bard received 
tremendous applause in return for this 
specimen of his cantatory powers ; and 
Sir Morgan O'Doherty rose and pro- 
posed the poets of Sweden and Den- 
mark in the following facetious oration : 





In the original, swallow of the bow. 
Embla’s daughter is woman. 
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“Gentlemen,” said Sir Morgan, 
buttoning liis surtout to his chin— 
“ Gentlemen, unaccustomed as I am 
to public speaking - 

“In the name of Peace, Sir Morgan,” 
said Mr. Yorke, “ do drop that ac- 
cursed formula, for it has been hacked 
to pieces, and nobody minds it now. 
We'll take for granted all that you 
intend to say in the way of modesty ; 
and I am sure that in your case we 
shall not lose much of the commodity 
by the check.” 

“ Mr. Yorke,” said Sir Morgan, 
“ T wish you the compliments of the 
season, and am very much obliged to 
you for the loan of your civility, and 
therefore shall proceed with due cau- 
tion. As for Elias Tegner, the Bishop 
of Abo, or some other foreign part, he 
and I are old cronies. Many a time 
we drowned down the long Finnish 
night—I do not mean a night at the 
Finish—in drinking what in the an- 
tique and parental language of our 
father-land is called schnaps. The 
bishop drank like an old patriarch—a 
man deserving of canonization at the 
hands of any Pope Boniface that ever 
blessed any thing stouter than holy 
water. There’s my old friend Oehlen- 
schlaeger the Dane sitting near me, 
and to him I fearlessly appeal for a 
recollection of the nights which we 
passed together——not in toys and wine, 
but in jollity and punch. Do not 
you recollect, Ohelenschlaeger, the time 
when you concocted your grand poem 
of Aladdin? It was one of the best 
things you ever did.” 

“I remember it well, sir,” said 
Ohelenschlaeger, reverently lifting the 
meerschaum from his muzzle, and 
knocking the white ashes upon the 
table, while he exhaled slowly a long 
cerulean steam of tobacco-scented fume 
—* I remember it, sir,” said he, “ as 
well as yesterday ; and I recollect, too, 
that you had the kindness not only to 
translate the chorus of the genii build- 
ing the palace in a manner the most 
peculiar, but also to write a letter in 
my name to Blackwood’s Magazine, 
prefatory to the version.” 

“ Do not thank me for it,” said the 
Ensign, visibly affected by the deep 





Valkynes, celestial maidens who attend on the field of battle. 


§ Odin is father of the gods. 


Mimer is the god of eloquence — his source is Urda. 
Valhalla is the paradise of the Scandinavians. 


** Thor is the god of thunder. 
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gratitude evinced by the Danish poet, 
“thank me not for it—I merely did 
my duty: He who does more, &c. ; 
I forget the rest of the quotation. 
But this desultory style of oratory sad- 
ly disturbs the regularity of speaking. 
I was about to say that Elias Tegner, 
the author of Frithiofs Saga, is a man 
much to be encouraged, and his work 
has never yet been translated properly. 
Some people—as, for instance, my 
friend Mrs. Busk — have overset it 
from the German, but that is not 
according to Hoyle. It should be 
done from the Swedish. It is only a 
month ago since in conversation with 
Charles John—-1 knew him many a 
long year ago, when he was Bernadotte, 
and, whimsically enough, my father was 
his captain when he was sergeant in 
Tndia——and he told me that he would 
be happy to give an order to any one 
who would worthily translate the Lay 
of Frithio’s. What order, said I, does 
your majesty mean? Of Vasa, said 
the old king, showering forth a volume 
of perfume from his essenced hand- 
kerchief. Vasa, I replied, who is he? 
Is his bank in Lombard Street? Ber- 
nadotte hastened to explain that he was 
a dead King of Sweden. I answered 
that I had much rather have an order 
on a living banker in London—that 
the only collaring I cared for was col- 
laring the money —and that I was 
anxious for no other cross save that 
which is in opposition to pile. Never- 
theless, I throw out the hint for ambi- 
tious young gentlemen ; and conclude 
by observing, that the Frithiofs Saga is 
worthy of a good version.” 

“The fact is evident,” said O’Do- 
noghue, ‘ that my bro‘her militaire has 
a translation in his pocket, and that all 
this palaver about his intimacy with 
King Bernadotte, and Bishop Tegner, 
and Apollo, and Mercurius, and the 
rest, as my friend Barry Cornwall here 
felicitously expresses it, is merely im- 
provised for the purpose of puffing off 
the forthcoming translation. Come, 
Sir Morgan, honestly confess who is 
the unfortunate victim of a bookseller 
whom you mean to stick, and what is 
the quantity of money you expect. I 
know you too well, not to be quite 
aware that you expect Spanish for your 
Swedish.” 

‘Mr. O'Donoghue, of the Royal 
Trish,” said the baronet, “ I have the 
pleasure of drinking your jolly good 
health — but here your accustomed 
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sagacity has altogether, and from top 
to bottom, deserted you. I have never 
written a line of translation of Tegner, 
except three or four of his boozing 
songs, which are not to be despised. 
Of the Frithiofs, not a line. But I 
know who is thinking of it; and I am 
sure that he who translated the Camp 
of Wallenstein with so much energy, 
and such fidelity to his original —he 
who accomplished a feat which even 
Coleridge gave up, in a manner which 
won the applause of Coleridge himself 
— I say that Our own Man of Genius, 
if he puts his shoulder to the wheel, 
and exerts himself with an industry 
worthy of his talent, will produce a 
translation of the great Epic of the 
North, which even the bishop himself 
will acknowledge to be equal to the 
original. Here’s your health, my old 
buck,” continued the baronet, turning 
to the Man of Genius —“ here’s your 
health ; and may you live flourishing 
in prosperity until, as the Icelandic 
poet says in the Edda, every hair in 
your beard stiffens into the consistency 
of a toothpick.” 

The Man of Genius blushed and 
replied nothing; the company was 
silent. 

Lockhart.—“ Are we to be foreign- 
ered to death, OLIVER?” 

Oliver.—“ By no means! Let us 
have your opinion on any subject you 
like.” 

Lockhart.—“ Done! To my opi- 
nions you are welcome; the subject I 
shall select for myself. It is Shake- 
speare. 
** Bravo /”) I am not, believe me, 
about to give you my own particular 
reading on this inexhaustible subject. 
I don’t think the occasion suitable ; 
and on such a subject I should wish—- 
nay, feel determined-—‘ fit audience to 
find, though few.’ But, sir, for what 
Iam about to say, I have, and must 
have, a fit audience, however numerous. 
A monument is about to be raised in 
the chancel of Stratford church to the 
memory of William Shakespeare (a 
dead silence). 1 have seen, sir, a sort 
of prospectus on this subject, in which 
the ‘ Bard of Avon’ is talked of. I 
hate the phrase. For the Avon itself 
I have the deepest respect-—deep as 
the bed of its own bright course. To 
it I say, quoting the Wordsworthian 
stanza,— 

* Flow on for ever Avon stream, 

Fulfil thy pensive duty.’ 


(Loud cheers, and cries of 
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But to talk of Shakespeare as being 
the ‘ Bard of Avon is about as just as 
calling Homer the ‘ Bard of Scaman- 
der!’ Both poets are the bards of the 
boundless mind and heart of man; or, 
if we must in any degree constrain our 
compliment as regards our glorious 
countryman, at all events let us call 
him what he would most gladly have 
called himself,--Tue Barb or Enc- 
LAND. To such a bard the monument 
more durable than brass or marble is, 
indeed, already raised in the national 
heart. But that, gentlemen, is the 
poet’s own and personal act. Ours 
remains to be performed. Shall it be 
done? (Shouts of * Yes!) Then, if 
to be done, ‘ it were well it were done 
quickly.” (Vehement cheering.) My 
object is accomplished by that heart- 
startling cheer. It only remains for 
me, gentlemen, to point out the mean- 
ness of the ‘ prospectus’ people. 
They say that Ganiick, Henderson, and 
Kemble were the principal dissemin- 
ators of Shakespeare’s fame! Oh 
Heaven! The disseminators of Suake- 
sPEARE’s fame! I recommend such 
boobies to read Charles Lamb’s re- 
marks on this question of dramatic 
poets and dramatic performers. But 
observe, in their enumeration of ac- 
tors, they omit Kean. Now all of my 
hearers who have read the article in the 
Quarterly on the ¢ Life of Kean’ know 
very we!l that 1 do not stand here the 
apologist of that person’s errors. But, 
surely, I may be permitted to express 
wonder that any set of men, whose pe- 
culiar mental construction could lead 
them to consider Shakespeare as a poet 
depending on actors for his dissemina- 
tion, should have forgotten the contem- 
poraneous fact that, of all actors in the 
memory of any man whose subscription 
to this monument can be called for, 
Kean has been the great embodier of 
Shakespeare. I need not enumerate 
the scenic triumphs of the Roscius. 
(Loud cries of * Hear!) Wis Shy- 
lock, his Richard, his Othello, and last, 
but greatest, his Hamuer (I know the 
six-feet critics contend that he did not 
look this last character),-— are they not 
all impressed on our recollection with 
the indelible stamp of nature? And this 
man is omitted in the list of Shake- 
sperian ‘disseminators!’ Never mind-- 
I say nothing. Subscribe and prosper ! 
I propose, * The glorious and immortal 
memory of William Shakespeare ! ” 
(Solemn joy in all parts of the room.) 
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As nobody thought of rising after 
Lockhart, we felt it our duty to dis- 
solve the sederunt with full ceremonial. 
We therefore ordered a round of tum- 
blers ; and that we might duly hallow 
the departure, we suggested the pro- 
priety of a song from all quarters. 
“ What is the subject,” was asked by 
many voices, simultaneously rushing 
on our ears. “ If you are charged,” 
said we, assuming the gravity which is 
worthy of such occasions, “ we shall 
give the subject and a toast at once.” 

* Charged !’’ said the universal com- 
pany, in a tone indicative of the utmost 
sincerity —“ all are charged.” 

*¢ Here, then,” said we, “ here is, 
or are— for we shall not quarrel on 
grammatical trifles — 


“ Our Noste Serves!” 


Having drank it, on that hint we 
sang. Who composed each verse we, 
at this distance of time, writing as we 
do the morning after, have no means 
of ascertaining. 


Here's to thee of the Quarterly! 
Thou who such a noble cock art; 
At him I'd laugh who would not quaff 
A bowl of punch to J. G. Lockhart. 


Or else to him, the soul of whim, 
The best who ever drew a cork — 
Of all the men that hold a pen, 
The mildest man, divine Nott Yorke. 


The perfumed flower in sunny hour, 
That does in yellow state adorn wall, 
Is not so sweet as he, the neat, 
The smart, the tidy Barry Cornwall. 


If toasts go round, and thoughts abound 
Of tender sentiment, 1 beg 

You'll spend a qua’tern on the suba’tern, 
The reverend warrior, G. R. Gleig. 


With bumper full we hail John Bull,— 
Would that we might his praises book ; 
But who will dare, when he is there, 
To improvvise before I’. Hook ! 


I find our lay will last till day ; 
So let it round the table spin — 
With three times three, sage LL.D.,— 
Here’s to thy glorious fun, Maginn! 


I know not why, whene’er I try 
To find a rhyme for fools or sots, 

My ready muse can scarcely choose 
To look beyond Alaric Watts. 


But if you wish to serve a dish 
All cooked in right high German style, 
I have no doubt the best sour crout 
You'll find hashed up by Tom Carlyle. 


A higher strain, a loftier brain, 
Who upon Milton looking ne'er awed, 
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Of heaven and hell discoursing well, 
We hail amongst us John A. Heraud ! 


Keep up the strain! we “ bear a brain,” 
And here, in face of mute and tattler, 
We brim a bow! to the soaring soul 
Of that “‘ cognate” youth called “‘ Mor- 
gan Rattler.” 


And, though ’gainst all the rules of 
rhyme 
The jingle should be voted heinous, 
We'll brim a glass to the heart sublime 
Of our laughing, quaffing “ Man of 
Genius.” 


To ghosts and mortals, glorious throng ! 
Bright sons of mirth! stern lords of 


Reason ! 
True be your praise! your censure 
strong ! 
And your compliments of every sea- 
son ! 


Here every man put his hands into 
his neighbour’s pocket ; and, crossing 
legs, they, to their mutual inconven- 
ience, played the game of Hookey 
Walker ; and the reporters, disgusted 
with themselves, dropped their pens. 

Great ‘‘ sensation,” as the French 
say, was manifested by the “ pretty- 
isms,” literary and personal, surround- 
ing the ladies’ table. You might in- 
stantly have heard a “ pin drop,” as is 
originally enough remarked by Barry 
Cornwall, in Mirandola. The fair 
claimants having thus secured a hear- 
ing, then accomplished the following 
intercomplimentary canticle,--the cho- 
rus being joined in con amore by every 
gentleman present. 


Chorus. 
To Maids, Wives, and Mothers ! 
There’s a toast for us all! 
Boys, Husbands, and Brothers ! 
Respond to the call! 


LADY MORGAN. 
O the Boys of Kilkenny are fine roving 
blades ! 
When they get into company with pretty 
fair maids ; 
And 'mongst all pretty maidens my 
friend L.E. L., 
In my humble opinion, must bear off the 
bell. 
Chorus. 
To Maids, Wives, and Mothers ! 
There’s a toast for us all ! 
Boys, Husbands, and Brothers ! 
Respond to the call! 


L. E. Le 
rhe flute-stop of my organ 
Shall pipe for Lady Morgan! 


O, gentlemen and ladies— 
Macs, Murphies, and O’Brady’s, 
Fill high to Lady Morgan, 
And all the race of Gorgan. 


Chorus. 


To Maids, Wives, and Mothers! 
There’s a toast for us all! 

Boys, Husbands, and Brothers! 
Respond to the call! 


MRS. CAROLINE NORTON. 


I really don’t know 

Why Miss Martineau 
Should pamphleteer so 
Against husband and beau. 
Let’s all fill our glasses, 
My merry-souled lasses ! 
And drink ‘* wedlock’s glow 
To the spirit of snow, 
Whom now we all know 
By the name Martineau. 


Chorus. 


To Maids, Wives, and Mothers! 
There’s a toast for us all! 

Boys, Husbands, and Brothers! 
Respond to the call! 


MRS. HALL. 


I never yet could sport on 

The muse of Mrs. Norton ; 

For really, now, do you know, 
Her brow is so like Juno, 

That, upon my word and honour, 
I fear to gaze upon her ! 

But, though I dare not roast her, 
1 surely here may toast her,— 
To Caroline all pleasure ! 

And profit beyond measure ! 


Chorus. 


To Maids, Wives, and Mothers! 
There’s a toast for us all ! 
Boys, Husbands and Brothers! 


Respond to the call! 


MISS MITFORD. 

I wish in a pressing tone 

To drink Lady Blessington ; 
For not even the frenzy 

Of Cola Rienzi 

Displayed half her fervour ! 

I beg you'll observe her. 
From her top-knot to shoe-tie 
She’s a model of beauty, 

And a consummate dresser. 
Well, here’s Heaven bless her! 


Chorus. 


To Maids, Wives, and Brothers ! 
There’s a toast for us all! 

Boys, Husbands, and Brothers ! 
Respond to the call ! 


LADY BLESSINGTON. 


Here’s Mary Russell Mitford ! 
Who doth the stream of wit ford 
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In a style that’s quite amazing. 

What is youth’s or beauty’s blazing, 

To the pure delight of making 

Persons in a tragic taking ? 

Tears forth-streaming, hearts all breaking, 
Souls with passion’s thunder quaking ! 
Strong, though sweet, like hoarse canary, 
Sounds thy voice, dramatic Mary. 


Chorus. 


To Maids, Wives, and Mothers! 
There’s a toast for you all! 
Boys, Husbands, and Brothers ! 

Respond to the call! 


MISS MARTINEAU. 
I, Harriet Martineau, 
Wish One bumper at parting, O ! 
To the glorified set of you ! 
I would here take a bet of you, 
That, search the world round, 
No such lads can be found 
As those foes of Small-beerians, 
Known to Fame as Fraserians ! 


Chorus. 


To Maids, Wives, and Mothers! 
There’s a toast for you all! 
Boys, Husbands, and Brothers, 

Respond to the call ! 


The Ghost of Father Prout here held 
forth his whisky bottle, and begged to 
be heard in a case of “ narration.” 
Even the feminines were quieted in- 
stanter. He addressed himself to the 
subject not before the meeting in these 
interesting and disinterested terms of 
art: 

“ Yorke and Boys !—without ex- 
ception, you are the queerest lads 
ever generated out of the beautiful 
city called Cork. Well—let all that 
be buried in immemorial oblivion. 
Living heroes of the world of letters, 
listen! Immortal as are your lustrous 
and illustrious souls, you can’t live 
here on earth for ever. No clay could 
ever stand the steadfast fires of your 
ardent minds for more than a hundred 
years. Down your tenements must 
inevitably fall; for the sustaining life 
within them, now glowing like a candle 
in a “ grotto” of oyster-shells, must 
soar to 


“« An ampler ether, a diviner air, 
And fields invested with purpureal 
gleams.” 

There can be no question but you will 
be chuckled over, shouted over, howled 
over, by “the base, the dull, the cold.” 
Supposing, then, that you were all 
dead (great sensation)—supposing, I 
say, that you were all dead (in- 
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creased sensation)— supposing (but I 
won't repeat) that you, gentlemen, 
were each of you ‘ one of us,’ the 
dirge which I should submit, not to 
you, but to your adversaries, would 
run as follows : 
Dirge. 

‘«« Now Dullmen all be merry O! 
While the Fraser-Boys they bury O! 

To curse their grave 

I’ll chaunt a stave, 
To the tune of Derry, derry, O! 


So give your hearts to glee, for once, 
And we will have a spree, for once ; 
While our lemonade, 
In proud cascade, 
Shall rival barley-bree, for once! 


Sing riggledum, diggledum, razor O! 
Now we'll astonish each gazer O ! 

And to sky-cock’d ears 

We'll bray proud cheers 
’Gainst the Lions who roared in Fraser 


Don’t Dullmen be too merry O! 
Should the Fraser-boys they bury O! 
For the bright and brave 
In a glorious grave 
Will be deaf to your derry, derry, O! 


So rather plunge in grief each dunce, 
Shedding ‘iron tears’ that brief, for 
once, 
Has been the reign 
Of blood and brain, 
That gave the world relief, for once ! 


Sing riggledum, diggledum, razor O ! 
There'll be tears in the eyes of each 
gazer O! 
As they follow the hearse 
Of deep Prose and Verse, 
Which we feel will be buried with Fra- 
ser 0!” 


This solemn psalm caused the blushes 
of the ladies to be transferred to the 
cheeks of the gentlemen ; and “ smooth- 
ing the raven down of darkness till it 
smiled,” the bright Aurora bowed her 
sable rival out of “ cloud-land, gor- 
geous land!” and “ Honour to Wo- 
man !” once again sung, the ladies 
withdrew, to give a beautiful embodi- 
ment of the Byronian image,—— 


‘* The slumbers of each folded flower.” 


And as for the men, having shaken 
hands (ifhand-shaking it can be called) 
with the ghosts 

‘« Evanishing amid the storm,” 
they—the men, not the ghosts— took 
care of themselves, as true Fraserians 
always can and do. 





REGINA’S MAIDS OF NONOUR, [January, 


LIST THE FIRST. 


Ir is just a year ago, since we gave a jolly row of our friends whose sex is male, 
seated at a table round; where, o’er claret, punch, or ale, or what liquor could be 
found, they, with song, or chaunt, or tale, made the jocund night resound. Now, as 
William Wordsworth says, now another day has come (you'll find the line among his 
lays) of purer thought and fairer doom ; and behold a company, every one a lovely 
she, very busy taking tea, or coffee, as the chance may be. 

He who from the imperial lord of Rome derives his haughty name, or else the 
foe of Julius’ fame may the title high afford, Cesar or Pompey, careful black, one of 
Afric’s injured line, standing behind a lady’s back, offers, not the cups of wine, but 
the cups, as Cowper sings, which cheer and not inebriate, and don't leave behind the 
stings which gentlemen who sit up late often find the morning brings to parched 
tongue and aching pate. 

What are they doing? what they should ; with volant tongue and chatty cheer, 
welcoming in, by prattle good, or witty phrase, or comment shrewd, the opening of 
the gay new year. Mrs. Hall, so fuir and fine, bids her brilliant eyes to glow, —eyes 
the brightest of the nine would be but too proud to shew. Outlaw he, and Buccaneer, 
who'd refuse to worship here. And next, the mistress of the shell (not of lobster, 
but the lyre), see the lovely L.E. L, talks with tongue that will not tire. True, she 
turns away her face, out of pity to us men ; but the swan-like neck we trace, and the 
figure full of grace, and the mignon hand whose pen wrote the Golden Violet, and the 
Lit’rary Gasette, and Francesca’s mournful story. (Isn’t she painted con amore?) 
Who is next? Miladidear. Glad are we to see you here. Naughty fellows, we 
must plead, that with voice of angry organ once or twice we did, indeed, speak not 
civilly of Morgan; but we must retract, repent, promise better to behave. She, we 
are certain, will consent all our former feuds to wave; and, as we know she hates 
O'Connell, who calls her now a blockhead old, we shall say that in O’ Donnell, and in 
other tales she told, there is many a page of fun—many a bit for hearty laughing, 
some to shed a tear upon,— some to relish while we are quaffing ; and that she can 
use the mawleys she has shewn upon the Crawleys. Prate away, then, good Miladi, 
—gossip, gossip, bore and bore,—all for him who to the shady grave has gone for 
years a score,—for the sake of old Macowen, and his song of Modereen Roo,— for 
your father’s sake we are going never more to bother you. 

Full the face that flashes near her ; can we draw away our gaze? Vision nobler, 
brighter, dearer, did ne’er on human eyeball blaze. Front sublime and orb of splendour, 
glance that every thought can speak ; feeling proud, or pathos tender, the lid to wet, 
to burn the cheek ; or, my halting rhyme to shorten, can’t I say ’tis Mrs. Norton? 
Heiress ofa race to whom genius his constant boon has given, through long descended 
lines to bloom in wit of earth or strains of heaven. O! if thy Wandering Jew had 
seen those sunny eyes, those locks of jet, how vain, how trifling would have been the 
agony of fond regret which in thy strains he is made to feel for the creations of thy 
brain,— those wounds thou say’st he lived to heal,—thee lost, he ne’er had loved 
again! O, gorgeous Countess! gayer notes for all that's charming, sweet, and smil- 
ing, for her whose pleasant tales our throats are ever of fresh laughs beguiling. Say, 
shall we call thee bright and fair, enchanting, winning ; but, oh, far hence such 
praise as ours; what need she care for aught beyond Sir Thomas Lawrence. Go, 
try to read, although his quill is too mean and dull what she inspired even in so 
great a sumph as Willis; and if that Yankee boy admired, who can a Christian 
person blame, if he, ull Countess-smit, pretends that, if she lets him near the flame 
of her warm glance he'd think it shame that, like her book, she and he should look as 
nothing nearer than ‘I'wo friends. 

Our muse theh, in a hurry, passes the pretty ladies by the glasses, and comes to 
where Miss Porter (Jane) is her sweet cup of coffee stirring, and in a soft and “7 
strain of Mrs. Skinner's parties purring. Miss Martineau, with serious brow, beside 
the author fair of Thaddeus, is meditating, grimly, how she can prevent the very bad 
use that people have in this sad earth of putting things into confusion, by giving 
certain matters birth, in spite of theories Malthusian. And last, the jolliest of them 
all, soft-seated on a well-filled bustle, her coffee sips, by Mrs. Hall — dear, darling 
Mitford (Mary Russell). Long may she live with graphic touch (though Croquis 
paints her here left-handed) our English scenes in pencillings Dutch, as neat as ever 
Douw commanded, in all their easy, quiet beauty—their modest forms, or grave, or 
gay,— their homely cares, their honest duty, with heart all English to display. 

And now that all around the table we thus have taken our full career, we drink 
the Ladies (while we are able) in the first bumper of the year. Long may they 
flourish ere they fix, at last, their final home in Heaven! We wish them joy 
through THirtTy-stx—we'll do the same in THIRTY-SEVEN ! 
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Ar the close of the first year’s contest 
in the registration courts, it is both na- 
tural and necessary that we should 
pause for a while, to survey the past, 
and to fix in our minds such lessons as 
that past is calculated to give to us. 
We have called it ‘ the first year’s con- 
test;” and such, in truth, it is. In 
1832, a mixture of disgust and despair 
kept the Conservative party from think- 
ing or caring at all about either regis- 
tration or revising barristers. In 1833 
and 1834, no dissolution or change of 
ministry was looked for; and that list- 
lessness which has often brought defeat 
upon their banners, still prevailed. But 
in the present year, vast was the change. 
Convinced, by the trial of the last spring, 
that all hope was ‘not entirely lost, as 
they had previously feared, and sum- 
moned to the attack by the voice of 
their natural leader, the Conservatives 
of England thronged to the appointed 
field, and nobly regained the ground 
which their former inactivity had yield- 
ed. The best proof of this,and the best 
tribute to their exertions, is found in 
the public declarations of their bitter- 
est foes. 

On the 20th of June, 1835, the 
campaign opened; and on the ist of 
November it closed. On the first of 
these days the registration for the year 
1835-6 commenced, and on the last it 
was completed. Let us trace the al- 
tered tone of the Radical party, as these 
months successively elapsed, and their 
fate was, slowly but surely, ascertained. 

They began with confidence, nay, 
with audacity. The Spectator-—a week- 
ly publication, which, though nobody 
else reads it (its weekly sale is shewn 
by the Stamp Office returns to be about 
900,) is still, for some reason best 
known to themselves, patronized by 
the Central Reform Association — put 
forth, on the 2ist of June, the fol- 
lowing valorous defiance : — 


“* Whether the Conservative clubs are 
disbanded or maintained, the Liberals 
have entered upon a course of combina- 
tion which they mean to follow up. The 
Reformers are resolved to ascertain which 
party is the stronger in the nation. The 
trial cannot be fairly made, unless both 
Tories and Liberals bring their entire 
force into the field. We, therefore, defy 
the Tories to do their worst; and wish 
them to understand, that there will be no 
VOL. XIII, NO, LXXIIT. 
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lack of diligence or exertion on the part 
of the Liberal leaders to counteract their 
efforts. We have no doubt, that any 
means which shall ensure a complete re- 
gistration of qualified persons will give 
the Liberals a triumphant majority in the 
House of Commons,” 


Such were the “ brave words” in 
which the Radicals delighted, in June 
and July. In August and September, 
as the game went on, there was less 
said, but a greater seriousness and mo- 
deration was visible in their deport- 
ment. In October the result began to 
be known, and long and woeful were 
the visages which retired from the re- 
vising barristers’ courts to the meetings 
of the Central Reform Association. 
The very same Spectator, which in 
June had dared us to the conflict, now 
is compelled to admit, that 


‘«« The necessity of continued exertion 
is as clear now aseverit was. Theene- 
my has not been vanquished, only pushed 
back,” 

No, the enemy “ has not been van- 
quished,” nor has he even been “ push- 
ed back ;” for, had he been, as you pre- 
tend, pushed back, that very pushing 
back would have amounted to a van- 
quishing. The two parties being, in 
January last, as the English polls shew- 
ed, very nearly balanced, it followed of 
necessity, that whichever party could 
“« push the other back,” on this registra- 
tion, would, in so doing, “ vanquish 
them.” But the Radicals have not van- 
quished us in the late contest, because 
they have not pushed us back. 

In the same tone was couched the 
general circular of the Central Reform 
Association, dated November 2. 

Putting the best face on the matter 
that was possible, it declared, that 


“« The zeal and activity of Reformers, 
under the guidance of district and local 
associations, has again produced a great 
change in the registered constituences of 
the country, and upon the present regis- 
tration has secured to the cause of Re. 
form a very large accession of strength 
throughout the kingdom. 

“‘ The efforts of Reformers must not 
be discontinued; the advantage now 
gained may be increased, and strength 
may still be added to the Liberal in- 
terest ; and the registration for another 
year will then shew, beyond a doubt, 
that there is no hope for loryism.” 

u 
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Here again we find an open, though 
doubtless a most unwilling confession, 
that the victory was not with the Radi- 
cals, and that it must be left to another 
year to crush the hopes of Toryism. 
As to the boast of the “very great 
accession of strength ” which the Re- 
formers have gained, we admit the 
fact; but then we beg to add (what 
this circular takes care to say nothing 
about), that the Conservatives have 
gained a still greater ! 

But the clearest and most direct 
evidence that the Radicals knew them- 
selves to be beaten was yet to follow. 
Brooding over their defeat for another 
week or two, and losing, by degrees, 
all hopes that “ another year” would 
prove more auspicious than that which 
had past, they began, by degrees, to 
discover, and to announce the peremp- 
tory and urgent necessity of another 
Reform Bill. If this be not the 
plainest and clearest confession of de- 
feat, and of all but despair, then lan- 
guage has lost its use. 

On the 27th of November, the Spec- 
tator puts forth the following :— 

** There will be no lack of important 
subjects to occupy the attention of par- 
liament in its next session ; but we do 
not hesitate to say, that the amendment 
of the Reform-bili itself should take pre- 
cedence of every other. We observe, 
that, in a late address of the Reform As- 
sociation, hopes are held out, that, at the 
next registration, the superiority of the 
Liberals will be fairly established ; but, 
when we reflect on the sacrifice of time, 
labour, and money, which it has cost to 
fight our adversaries in the registration 
courts which have just closed, &c. &c. 
we are led to doubt whether the greatest 
exertions will counteract all these advan- 
tages on the Tory side.” 

Now, we are quite as ready as our 
antagonists to admit the manifold im- 
perfections of the Reform Bill; and 
we would beg to remind them, that if 
they had paid but half the attention 
which they deserved to the suggestions 
of Sir Edward Sugden, Mr. Croker, 
and other Conservative members, when 
the House of Commons was in com- 
mittee on that bill, most of these ab- 
surdities and blunders would have 
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been avoided, On the present occa- 
sion, however, we beg to ask these 
gentlemen, how it is that the Reform- 
bill has been working on for three full 
years without their having discovered 
or remedied these manifold imperfec- 
tions? And, above all, we would beg 
to inquire how it happens thatall these 
important amendments have only oc- 
curred to them just when their antago- 
nists had inflicted on them a most de- 
cisive defeat? Three successive years 
had passed, and every imaginable 
question and difficulty had arisen, and 
it is only now, when a serious contest 
has taken place, in which contest, 
however, the law is at least as good 
for them as for their antagonist,—it is 
only now that they found out that the 
first and most pressing want is for 
anew Reform Bill 

Perhaps, however, Mr. Roebuck, 
our future hope, the Prime Minister, 
or at least Chancellor of the Exchequer 
of Queen Victoria,* may enlighten us 
in this matter. 

In the last Number of his * éwo- 
penny trash” he indulges us with the 
following view :— 


“ Is the situation of the Tories at this 
moment worse or better than before the 
last attempt made by the Duke of Wel- 
lington to reinstate the Tories? Ishould 
answer, better. It is true the Municipal 
Reform Bill has been passed. But that 
would have been passed even had that 
attempt not been made, and probably a 
far more efficient measure would have 
been attained by aid of the last House of 
Commons. What would the Tories lose 
by another attempt? Nothing. The 
Whigs would be harassed, their power 
would infallibly be diminished by another 
dissolution, and the chances of Tory suc- 
cess are by no means contemptible. 
Look at the present House of Commons. 
The Chronicle says that it will not insist 
upon the fact of the House of Commons 
being hostile tothe Tories. It is wise in 
thus abstaining, for I do not believe that 
the House of Commons is so hostile. 

‘** As the House is now composed, if 
Sir Robert Peel could place himself in 
his position of last February, he would 
have a majority, in place of being in a 
minority, of nine. The ministerial party 
lost by the elections—they lost by the 





* This rising hope of England keeps up, through a relative, a correspondence 
with Canada, much of which correspondence appears from time to time in a Canadian 


paper. 


In one of these letters we read the following bright anticipation :— 


** Depend upon it, when Victoria comes to the throne, O’Connell, Hume, 
Rogsuck, and Durham, will sway the destinies of England.” 


Poor Lord Durham !! 
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election committees—they have lost 
nearly all the chance elections that have 
taken place since the general election. 
Four or five would have been enough to 
turn the scale in February last, and more 
than four or five have been gained by the 
Tories. Who, then, shall say that the 
present House of Commons would refuse 
to act with Sir Robert Peel, in case the 
king should again choose him for his mi- 
nister? One thing is quite evident, he 
could. not be weaker than the present 
ministers ; and were the Tories once made 
to understand that the Whig Irish Tithe 
Bill is but mere parchment, and utterly 
useless as a law, they might defeat the 
Whigs on every measure that could be 
brought before the House. 

“‘ Whose fault is this? I answer ’tis 
the fault of the Whigs. The supporters 
of the ministry will, doubtless, be angry 
with me, and assert that I am betraying 
the liberal cause by thus exposing the 
weakness of the Whigs. This is an idle 
imputation, and results only from their 
imbecility. 

** Do the supporters of the ministry 
believe that the enemy does not thorough. 
ly understand the present position of the 
House of Commons? Do they believe 
that votes have not been accurately 
counted, and the gains and losses duly 
estimated? Do they believe that the 
gains of Inverness-shire, Devonshire, 
Drogheda, Canterbury, Oldham, Cork 
(county), Devizes, and others, are not 
appreciated? And if our enemies see 
all these things, why should we not speak 
ofthem? That they do see them—that 
they do boast of them — and that they 
count on them, we all know; it is like 
children, then, in us, to attempt to hide 
the evil by shutting our eyes upon it. 


** For my part, I wish the people to 
perceive the evil; 1 wish them to know 
in what it consists. The Reform-bill, 
and a high degree of excitement, gave the 
Liberal party a majority in the House of 
Commons. Every day is diminishing 
that majority ; and, through the imper- 
fections of the Reform-bill, the Tories 
have been enabled to win back their way 
into the House of Commons, and will 
soon be able to seize upon the reins of 
government. The Morning Chronicle, 
and other Whig papers, may shut their 
own eyes, and attempt to blind ours; 
but this fact is evident, that in ordinary 
and calm times it will be almost im pos- 
sible for the Liberals to maintain a ma- 
jority in the Commons. I do not mean 
to say that as time goes on the Liberal 
power will not increase: I think it will; 
but this increase will be made by the 
growing feeling out of doors, oad will 
result in spite of the existing election 
law, and not by aid of it. We shall find. 
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on some fine day that the Tories are 
safely seated in office. The Liberals 
will be outvoted in the Commons, and 
then will come fermentation among the 
people: another Reform Bill time — in 
fact, another revolution; and by the 
aid of this high excitement, the Tories 
may again be frightened from power. 
But I ask the people of England—again 
and again it ought to be asked of then — 
do they intend to allow this state of 
things to continue? Are they content 
to gain the results of good government 
only by revolution ?—by an excitement 
always dangerous, always costly, and 
therefore mischievous? Do they not 
desire to obtain the results of good go- 
vernment peaceably—to live daily quiet- 
ly under a good government; not to be 
ever, by threats and excitement, forcing 
a bad government to be for a time a 
good one? If they desire this steady 
good — this peaceful and healthy rule, 
they should set about obtaining it in a 
business-like manner. Let them go to 
the root of the evil, and get radically rid 
of the mischief. 

‘* What, then, is the evil? Every day 
points it outtous, The representation 
of the people is faulty. ‘The intent even 
of the Reform Bill, imperfect as that in. 
tent was, has not been carried out. The 
system of registration and the rate-pay- 
ing ciauses, disfranchise above a third of 
the constituency.” 


Now, from this and the Spectator 
we gather, as plainly as words can 
speak, that in truth and fact the Re- 
form-bill itself is felt to be an utter 
failure, in so far as the destruction of 
the Tories was its especial end and 
object ; and that another Reform-bill 
is now desired, which shall more effec- 
tually accomplish that object. 

This plan is doubtless both natural 
and praiseworthy; but we have our 
fears as to its practicability. True, 
the Spectator, confessing Lord John 
Russell to be altogether incompetent 
to the task, wishes to place it in the 
hands of Messrs. Llume, Grote, Ward, 
and Co. Still, though it would be 
absurd to apprehend the least difficulty 
on the score of conscience, reputation, 
or honourable dealing, so far as these 
gentlemen were concerned, we cannot 
but fear that the task of throwing such 
a scheme into a producible form might 
somewhat perplex even their known 
ingenuity. 

The Reform-bill, as it stands, it 
must be remembered, was not framed 
by Tories; nor was a Tory House of 
Lords permitted to deform” it by 
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any of their “ amendments.” It was 
the genuine issue, lawfully begotten, 
of Whig and Radical, for that express 
purpose conjoined. There is not the 
least fragment of it on which any 
“* Reformer” can lay his finger and 
say, This was the work of a Tory 
House of Lords, injuring, as far as it 
was possible, the whole measure. 

If, then, the original measure (being, 
as it is, a pure, unadulterated, piece 
of Whig-Radicalism) has failed of its 
chief, and almost only object — the 
keeping the Tories out of all power 
and influence in the state;—in what 
Way is it conceived, that, by a few 
strokes of Mr. Hume's pen, it can 
be made that which it is so ardently 
wished to be ? 

We admit, at once, that many cor- 
rections are necessary. We admit, 
that when an electioneering committee 
chooses—as Mr. Baines’s, at Leeds, 
did choose—to issue nearly 2600 ob- 
jections, embracing more than half the 
constituency of the town; and then is 
shewn, in the sequel, to have grounds 
for less than 600 of them,—we agree 
that some pecuniary fine or punish- 
ment should be awarded. We admit, 
also, that some simple general rules 
ought to be laid down—as to whether 
service of objection by the post is 
good—as to whether two persons oc- 
cupying one 50/. farm have each a 
vote—and on several other points that 
might be named. And, above all, we 
need a court of appeal, presided over 
by some competent individual, ap- 
pointed by the whole of the judges of 
the three law courts, to hear disputed 
cases; so that the New River pro- 
prietors may not be all admitted to 
their votes im Herts, and all excluded 
from their votes in Middlesex, as they 
are in this year’s registration. 

The necessity of moving such amend- 
ments as these we willingly admit, 
and should readily concur in forward- 
ing. But still, as we have no such 
amendments to propose, on our part, 
with the special view of aiding the Con- 

servative interest, so we do not well 
see how any rational proposition can 
be made, which shall not be absurd 
and unjust on the face of it, and which 
shall materially assist the Whig- Radical 
cause. 

The “ Liberals” ave disappointed in 
the result of this year’s registration. 
Doubtless they have the best reason 

for being so; and we, probably, are 
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quite as much aware of the extent of 
their defeat as they are themselves. 
But, with our eyes wide open to this 
point, we must confess our total 
inability to see how they can be ma- 
terially aided by any new enactment— 
i. e. of a rational character. 

They have lost, for instance, the 
“‘ forty thieves” of Huntingdon. Sad 
case ; doubtless, that the Duke of Bed- 
ford’s steward—(his Grace, of course, 
«< knows nothing whatever of the mat- 
ter” )—should be foiled in such a nice 
little job as the making forty votes out 
of one field of scarcely forty acres. 
But how can it be helped? More 
careful to make the votes than to make 
good conveyances to his clients, the 
doer of this snug little job thought he 
would, at the same time, do the Ex- 
chequer out of half the stamp duty. 
And thus this nice little plot was 
spoiled. Alack aday! But how, we 
want to know, can a new Reform-bill 
provide a sure immunity for such 
blunders as these ? 

Again, the forty-two vestrymen of 
Marylebone, who, holding their offices 
for only three years, yet got their claims 
foisted in, after the legal time, as 
having a freehold right in the parish 
stone-yard! All these went overboard 
in one fell crash. Lamentable the 
thought, indeed, that two-and-forty 
such genuine, sound, unimpeachable, 
Jrechold votes as these should be lost. 
But, in what way, we are curious to 
know, would Messrs. Hume and Grote 
provide that such votes should be got 
upon the register in years to come? 
For our own part, we confess our 
utter inability to conceive how one 
new Reform Bill, or twenty, could 
make good freehold voters of the Mary- 
lebone vestrymen. 

Nevertheless, a new registration bill 
we must have. That is admitted on 
all hands. On our part, we readily 
admit that the far-famed Reform -bill 
is stuffed with blunders and absurdi- 
ties, and those blunders and absurdi- 
ties we desire to see removed, without, 
however, expecting either to gain or 
to lose, as a party, by their removal. 
The Whigs and Radicals, on the other 
hand, cry out loudly for a new Reform- 
bill asa means whereby they may defeat 
the Tories ; thereby confessing, as plainly 
as words can speak, that, with the pre- 
sent bill, though of their own manufac- 

ture, the Tories are like to prove, in the 
long run, too powerful for them. 
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Let them, however, rack their brains 
for some new scheme which may help 
them to a permanent majority: be it 
our part—looking to the House of 
Lords to defeat any manceuvres of the 
Iiumes and Wards and Roebucks— 
to review the past for encouragement 
and for instruction, and to address our- 
selves to the future with more ardent 
hopes and more determined resolu- 
tion. 

We have beaten, then, the Destruc- 
tive party —the enemies of the consti- 
tution, of the church, and of the mo- 
narchy—we have beaten them, totally, 
and decisively, in the very first regular 
engagement which has taken place 
under the new system. And shall not 
this success fill us with fresh courage, 
and animate us with the most strenuous 
determination that 1836 shall fully and 
irrevocably complete what 1835 has so 
well begun ? 

Let us, then, not only continue but 
augment our efforts, and fill up the 
numerous intervals in our ranks which 
have been visible in the past year. We 
now know the path to certain victory ; 
shall we not follow it with the most 
fervent determination ? 

First, then, we must continue and 
improve our organization. This is the 
main and chief point of the whole. 
Without organization all is loose, de- 
sultory, and uncertain. To explain 
sufficiently what we mean by the term, 
we will first narrate what has actually 
been done, within the last ten months, 
in one single county of England. And 
we shall then ask, Why may not the 
very same course be taken, the very 
same means be used, in every indi- 
vidual county or district throughout 
the British Isles ? 

At the close, then, of the general 
election of January 1835, the com- 
mittee of the Conservative candidate 
in an English county determined that 
they would not finally separate till 
they had considered, whether or not a 
permanent association for the county 
might not, with advantage to the gene- 
ral cause, be formed and maintained. 
Adjourning, therefore, for one month, 
they reassembled in February, to con- 
sider and discuss the course that should 
be subsequently taken. 

At that meeting it was resolved that, 
without mixing in any momentary 
question of the day, touching this or 
that ministry, it was clearly desirable 
that a society should be formed for the 
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purpose of placing on the register the 
unregistered property of the county, 
and also of purifying it from a multi- 
tude of fictitious votes, which had, 
from the want of any oversight, been 
permitted to place themselves on the 
register. 

Such a society was then and there 
constituted ; and in one month it reck- 
oned amongst its members between 
two and three hundred of the most 
respectable resident freeholders of the 
county. A governing committee was 
then formed, consisting of the leading 
members of the society ; and monthly 
meetings were appointed, at which new 
members were to be admitted, and the 
various objects of the association suc- 
cessively discussed. 

This society advanced with rapid 
strides. By the approach of summer 
its numbers had increased to above 
four hundred ; and more than twenty 
local committees had been formed in 
the various districts of the county for 
the prosecution of its objects. 

Those committees proceeded upon 
the most natural and obvious plan. 
They consulted the poor-rate books 
for the 50/. occupiers, and they can- 
vassed these individually, till, in some 
districts, they accomplished, after much 
labour, the registration of the whole. 

While this was transacting through- 
out the county, a working sub-committee 
was formed in the central town, con- 
sisting of gentry, professional men, and 
tradesmen of some respectability and 
intelligence, to whom the conduct of the 
registration itself was confided. These 
applied themselves unremittingly to 
the scrutiny of the claims sent in, in- 
stituted inquiries in eveiy direction, 
and, when the time arrived, directed 
the issue of the necessary notices of 
objection on the one hand, and pro- 
vided the means of defence on the 
other. 

The result of this investigation was, 
that, whe the revising barristers had 
concluded their sittings, it appeared 
that the Conservative committee had 
established one-half of the objections 
they had taken, while their opponents 
had only succeeded in less than one- 
third; and that the actual gain to the 
Conservative cause, by the objections 
alone, was nearly equal to five hundred 
votes ! 

The final result of these ten months’ 
proceedings is, that, in place ofa small 
minority, in which they were left at the 
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general election of January 1835, the 
Conservatives of this county can now 
reckon, with the most well-grounded 
confidence, upon a majority of consi- 
derably more than one thousand, on 
any contest, come when it may. 

This is what we mean by organiza- 
tion ; and we now once more impress 
upon our readers throughout the United 
Kingdom the question, Whether each 
of them, in his own neighbourhood, 
is putting forward such a system of 
operations as this? To every county 
in England we put the questions,— 

1. Have you a registration commit- 
tee; and, if your county is divided, 
have you one for each division ? 

2. Is that registration committee well 
supported and well organized? Have 
you the name of every leading gentle- 
man in the county, of Conservative 
principles, as a member? and _ have 
you a sub-committee actually at work 
in every important town and village in 
your division ? 

3. Have your poor-rate books been 
examined, parish by parish, for the 
qualified voters who are not yet regis- 
tered ? 

If all this, and much more, in scru- 
tiny, in canvassing, and in becoming 
thoroughly acquainted with the state 
of the district, be not yet done, still re- 
member you have six months before 
you. Now, then, and without an 
hour’s delay, set about the task, and 
let nothing stay or slacken your exer- 
tions, till you can fearlessly recall to 
mind Nelson’s words, aud declare that, 
for your part, you have done your 
duty. 

But, secondly, we must observe that 
there is something that every man, in- 
dividually, can accomplish. And this 
is, to invest himself, as the law allows 
him to do, with as much _ political 
power as his means will enable him to 
acquire. 

The Whigs, in their Reform-bill, 
have done what they could to over- 
whelm and swamp the influence of 
property, by the flood of the ¢en- 
pounders which they have let in upon us. 
Still, however, they have not been able 
to repeal the law which gives a man a 
freehold vote for any county in Eng- 
land for which he chooses to purchase 
a freehold estate. That they look with 
dislike and with dread on this franchise, 
which they have been compelled to 
leave untouched, is sufficiently clear 
from Hume’s motion, in the late ses- 
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sion, to limit all elections, counties in- 
cluded, to a single day,—the effect of 
which would have been, that a man 
who happened to hold estates in five or 
six counties could not by possibility 
traverse them in time to tender his 
votes! This notable scheme, however, 
foundered in its passage, and the 
county votes remain intact. 

The property of the county, then, 
seeing that a war of the most deadly 
and unrelenting a character is declared 
against it, ought to exert its own 
powers to meet the common enemy on 
the field which the law has appointed. 
Every thing that Radicalism can do to 
keep down the influence of property in 
this country has been tried; but, still, 
it has teen too much for them to ask 
that the holder of a freehold in Sussex 
shall be disqualified from voting be- 
cause he is also the holder of a free- 
hold in Kent. Thus that influence 
which ought to have been directly and 
openly awarded to you, as Horne 
Tooke himself confessed, is still, though 
hated and discountenanced, as far as 
possible, left open to its natural course, 
through this, its unavoidable channel. 

Use it, then, boldly, earnestly, and 
to the utmost possible extent. Let a 
Warwickshire man possess himself, 
first, of votes for both divisions of his 
own county,—then for Worcestershire, 
Staffordshire, and Derbyshire. Let a 
Gloucestershire freeholder take care, 
without delay, to purchase votes in 
Somerset and Worcester. A resident 
in Middlesex or Surrey must bestir 
himself forthwith, to get votes not only 
in each of these counties, but in Kent 
also; and a Cambridgeshire Conserva- 
tive must look to Herts and to Suffolk. 

On this system, if the Conservatives 
will but simultaneously act, the victory 
must be theirs. We have it confessed, 
under Lord Brougham’s own hand, 
that the men of 500/. a-year are more 
decidedly Conservative than the House 
of Lords. What remains, then, but 
that these men should act up to their 
own opinions, and the whole of the 
counties of England would return 
Conservative members; and thus the 
constitution might be placed beyond 
danger. 

But how far are we to go in the ma- 
nufacture of votes? This is a question 
which has been frequently asked dur- 
ing the last two or three years by good 
honest Conservative gentlemen, who 
have no other understanding of a law 
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than that it is to be obeyed, not only 
strictly and literally, but even to the 
supposed spirit and intent thereof. To 
these gentlemen it has appeared a mat- 
ter beyond a doubt that, with the pass- 
ing of the Reform-bill, all fagot- 
making, all manufacturing of votes, 
was to cease; and every thing was to 
be of the most high-minded and de- 
licate cast,—-leaving all trickery and 
vote-making to the times gone by. 

This was really and honestly be- 
lieved by many good, well-meaning, 
credulous Tories, up to this present 
year. The point, however, is now 
settled. The test has been applied, 
and it is now confessed, nay declared, 
without any backwardness or hesita- 
tion, that the course the Whigs mean 
to take is, to make every vote they can, 
honestly or dishonestly, legally or ille- 
gally, by fair or by foul play, by day 
or by night, above ground or below it. 

An objection was taken in Middle- 
sex to the Russell-fagots in Blooms- 
bury,—six regular parchment votes as 
ever came out ofa law-stationer’s of- 
fice. Down came the Duke of Bed- 
ford’s agent to defend them, and to 
attest that, for the good and sufficient 
consideration of five shillings each, the 
said freeholds were duly and legally 
conveyed and registered. And these 
votes stand now enrolled, after investi- 
gation and argument, on the published 
list of the electors of Middlesex ! 

In Huntingdonshire the like au- 
dacity was displayed, but not with the 
same success. The forty votes there 
manufactured by his Grace of Bed- 
ford’s steward were strenuously de- 
fended ; but, alas! the stamp-office 
had been defrauded, and thus the 
“ forty thieves” lost their votes. 

In Marylebone the case was still 
worse. Two-and-forty fellows, who 
had no more right to call themselves 
“ freeholders of Middlesex” than the 
like number of costermongers from 
Covent Garden, sent in claims for the 
parish stone-yard, because they, for- 
sooth, being elected vestrymen for 
three years, chose to imagine that this 
valuable freehold vested inthem. True, 
they were struck off the lists, without 
much hesitation, by the revising bar- 
rister; but then the Spectator and the 
Reform Association immediately disco- 
ver that a new Reform-bill is indis- 
pensably necessary ! 

By these specimens, however, which 
are only selected from among a multi- 
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tude, we gather that it is the unhesitat- 
ing determination of the Whigs and 
Radicals to stick at nothing which may 
in any way help to prop their falling 
cause. The coolness and impudence 
of this resolve may be measured by 
this paragraph in the Spectutor of 
November 20. 


‘‘ From the following sneering para- 
graph in the Kentish Guzette, we are 
glad to find that, in some quarters at 
least, the Reformers are preparing for 
the next registration :— 

“©«The Whigs in various parts of the 
kingdom are vigorously carrying on the 
trade of fagot-making. Among others, 
Earl Spencer is accommodating consi- 
derable numbers with forty-shilling free- 
holds from his estates in East Surrey.’” 

This paragraph is instructive in a 
variety of ways. It is pleasant to see 
the mask thrown off by an out-and-out 
Radical like the Spectator, which, after 
eschewing the Whigs and their tricks, 
advocating the ballot, and professing a 
vast admiration for purity of election 
of all kinds, now comes out boldly, 
when the turn is to be served, as the 
thick-and-thin advocate of fagot-mak- 
ing! “ We are “ glad to find,” says 
this Radical journal, “ that the Re- 
formers are preparing for the next Re- 
gistration !” Very well, good Mr. 
Radical; and now we understand what 
your views of purity of election are, it 
shall go hard if we are not a match for 
you, even at this game also. 

The Conservatives have now, at 
least, fair warning. With Whigs or 
Radicals alike, fagot-making is all the 
fashion. Is there, then, any choice 
left to us? The “ forty thieves” at 
Hartford plead that “ by law,” if their 
deeds were but properly stamped, their 
votes are good. With new stamps 
they will press for re-admission next 
year. Next year, also, will come for 
registration all the newly-manufactured 
forty-shilling freeholders of Lord Spen- 
cer’s Wimbledon estates. And are the 
Conservatives to stand by and see 
these things done, and be silent and 
inactive? Are they to see a Radical 
journal like the Spectator expressing 
its joy to see “ the Reformers prepar- 
ing for the next registration,” and 
yet to be inactive, possessing, as they 
do, five-sixths of the property of the 
country? No; it cannot be! | If this 
is to be the game,—and that it is to be 
the game is no longer matter of doubt, 
—then let Conservatives rise up with 
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one accord, and shew the Radicals 
that at this game, above all others, they 
have not the shadow ofa chance. Let 
every man look around, before the 
31st of January has passed, and do his 
best, among his kinsmen and friends, 
to create as great a strength for the 
next contest, as his opportunities and 
means will afford. 

We repeat then, once more, that, as 
respects the registration of the present 
year, it is beyond a doubt —it is, in 
fact, sufficiently admitted, even by our 
antagonists themselves —that the Con- 
servatives have achieved a decided 
victory. But we are distinctly warned, 
that the enemy means to try another 
fall with us; and that he even enter- 
tains hopes of being able, in the regis- 
tration of 1836, to repair the losses he 
has sustained in that of 1835. By 
every motive, then, whether of pride in 
what we have already done, or of hope 
as to the still greater triumphs which 
it is in our power to achieve, we are 
urged to perseverance in that course 
on which we have so auspiciously 
entered. 

Nor ought we to forget, whether in 
treating of this or any kindred subject, 
the great encouragement which natu- 
rally flows from the present position 
of affairs. The Conservatives are not 
in possession of the government, it is 
true ; but they are in the nearest pos- 
sible proximity to it. I[laving, there is 
no doubt, the best wishes of the sove- 
reign, and having also the support of 
three-fourths of the House of Peers, 
they were foiled, in their last effort, 
by the merest fraction of the House of 
Commons. That fraction, a miserable 
dozen or two of votes, is rapidly melt- 
ing away; and once gone, the unani- 
mous voice of monarch, peers, and 
commons, calls the Conservatives again 
to the helm of power. And does not 
this position of affairs furnish the 
strongest possible inducement to a vi- 
gorous and continuous effort? Surely 
it does! 

The general election in January last 
partook somewhat of the character of 
the “ dead lift.”” Though cause enough 
existed, on the part of the cabinet, 
why a dissolution should be resorted to, 
there was scarcely sufficient motive 
supplied to the people to rouse them 
to exertion. What little feeling was 
aroused was all on the side of the 
Whigs ; for it was pleaded that “ Lord 
Melbourne had been ill-used,” and 
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that “ his ministry had been broken 
up without any fault alleged,” &c. 

Yet, even under these circumstances, 
the Conservatives being called upon 
throughout the empire for a “ dead 
lift” exertion, the majority of the re- 
presentatives of England declared for 
Sir R. Peel; and nothing but the votes 
of O’Connell’s tail achieved a tempor- 
ary defeat of the Conservative phalanx. 
By these votes, and by these votes only, 
the Whigs were enabled to scramble 
once more into office, and, with some 
difficulty, get through another session. 

Yet, even during that session, when- 
ever a vacancy gave an opportunity for 
the voice of the people to be heard, 
that voice loudly declared its detesta- 
tion of the system then carrying on. 
The prime actor, if not prime mover, 
of the whole conspiracy against Sir 
R. Peel’s administration, ventured to 
take office, and to face his constituents 
in Devonshire. The Devonshire electors 
at once rejected him. He gave another 
secretaryship to Charles Grant; and 
Charles Grant, in the person of his 
substitute, was instantly kicked out of 
his native county. He next appealed 
to Staffordshire, at the recommenda- 
tion of his friend Littleton; and Staf- 
fordshire, without hesitation, rejected 
Littleton’s nominee, and returned a 
Conservative. 

Men of honour and of conscience, 
having professed to rely solely on the 
will of the people, and thus finding 
the people’s voice every where against 
them, would have instantly resigned. 
But the people who now occupy 
Downing Street have taken one very 
simple and distinct resolve, namely, 
never to go out of that same snug 
lodging while they can by any means 
contrive to continue in it. They there- 
fure prorogued parliament, trusting to 
the chapter of accidents for what might 
turn up hereafter. 

Shortly after the prorogation, no 
fewer than four seats in the House of 
Commons became vacant by death; 
these events occurring in very rapid 
succession. 

Two of these seats were last occupied 
by Tories. The Marquis of Worcester 
sat for West Gloucestershire, and Lord 
R. Manners for North Leicestershire. 
The other two vacancies were caused 
by the death of Mr. Locke, member 
for Devizes, and of Lord Milton, mem- 
ber for Northamptonshire, both staunch 
Whigs. 
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On the announcement of the first two 
of these vacancies, several of the Radical 
prints, who evidently were not in the 
secret, began to cry out, “ What a fa- 
mous opportunity to shew how greatly 
the Liberals have gained on this year’s 
registration! Let candidates be imme- 
diately started for Gloucestershire and 
for Leicestershire.” 

It happened, however, unfortunately 
for these gentry, that there is more in a 
county election than mere swagger and 
talk ; and country gentlemen, though 
they may be staunch Whigs, do not 
relish the idea of throwing away some 
three or four thousand pounds on an 
election, except they can see some 
little chance of success at the end. 
This chance did not appear to them 
to exist, either in Gloucester or Lei- 
cester. Therefore, in the latter county, 
the “ Liberals” did not think it wise 
even to propose a candidate; while in 
the former, though they started a man, 
and a very respectable and worthy one, 
they found it expedient, in less than 
eight-and-forty hours afterwards, to 
withdraw his name, having first ascer- 
tained that if he went to a poll he 
would be beaten by a certain majority 
of more than two to one / 

These were the vacancies caused by 
the deaths of two Tories. But there 
were other two, caused by the decease 
of two Whigs. What became of these ? 

Both of them have been filled up by 
Tories! and that not by surprise, or 
accident, or any other mischance, but 
after fair and open contests, in both of 
which the Whigs had, rather unusually, 
a great preponderance of local interest. 

Mr. Locke, member for Devizes, had 
been returned by a majority of nearly 
one hundred above his Tory colleague, 
he, Mr. Locke, being a staunch Whig, 
or rather Radical. He died, and the 
electors proceed to choose a suc- 
cessor; and they fix upon Mr. Est- 
court, a Conservative, in preference to 
Capt. Dundas, a Whig, by a majority 
of 157 against 145, after the influence 
of the Whig lord-lieutenant, and of 
every leading Whig in the county, 
had been racked to the utmost to 
coerce the electors. Had the choice 
been left to the constituency, without 
the least influence on either side, the 
majority in favour of Mr. Estcourt 
would have been more than fifty, 
as the Whigs and Radicals very well 
know. 

A still more striking case, however, 
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was that of Northamptonshire. The 
northern division of this county had 
been divided, since the passing of the 
Reform-bill, between a Whig and a 
Tory—the property and influence of 
Lord Fitzwilliam, the chief resident 
nobleman in the district, being too 
great to leave any apparent chance of 
depriving the Whigs of at least a share 
in the representation. In 1832 the 
Conservatives were bold enough to 
make the attempt, but Lord Milton 
— 1562 votes, and came in at the 
vead of the poll, while his antagonist, 
the second Conservative candidate, 
stood at the foot, with only 1269. 

However, Lord Milton died, and 
the Whigs assumed, as a matter of 
course, and almost of right, that they 
would be allowed to name his suc- 
cessor. They had no intention, they 
said, of disturbing Lord Brudenell’s 
seat (the Conservative member), and 
they took for granted that their right 
toa share in the representation would 
not be denied. 

It is sufficiently clear that this way 
of putting the question gave them a 
considerable advantage. Added to 
which they had, of the two, the pre- 
ferable candidate. The ministerial 
prints observed, “ Mr. Hanbury has 
every qualification to be desired in a 
county member. He is of an old and 
honourable family, and possesses a 
large property in the county; whereas 
Mr. Maunsell (the Conservative can- 
didate) is an Irish gentleman, only 
lately become known to the county of 
Northampton, and isaving only a small 
property in it.” 

The preponderance of influence, too, 
was on the side of the Whigs. Their 
journals assured us, with the greatest 
delight, that “ Mr. Hanbury had the 
support of the Dukes of Bedford and 
Cleveland, of the Marquis of North- 
— of Lords Fitzwilliam, Spencer, 
and Sondes ; and that Lord Strathaven, 
Sir Culling Smith, Stafford O'Brien, 
Esq., Mr. Vernon Smith, M.P., and 
Sir J. Hanbury, accompanied him on 
his canvass ! 

Despite, however, all these advan- 
tages, Mr. Maunsell persevered, rely- 
ing on the private gentry and substan- 
tial yeomanry of the county; and on 
the second day of polling the final 
numbers were found to be,—for 
Maunsell, 1841 ; for Hanbury, 1247! 
leaving a majority of 594. Now, as 
Lord Milton had defeated his compe- 
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titor by a majority of 293, it was ob- 
vious that a majority of 594 on the 
a side was equivalent to a 
change of not fewer than 887 votes! 
And this out of a constituency of about 
3700! Say we not truly, then, that 
our prospects daily brighten, and that 
it only requires a little longer perse- 
verance in exertion to insure the right- 
ing of the vessel of the state, and her 
future course of safety and honour ? 

A still further motive, however, may 
be found in the fearful predicament in 
which the country remains, amidst all 
these hopes, so long as the firm of 
Russell, O'Connell, and Co. continue 
to conduct its affairs. And this cannot 
be better described than in the words 
of the Liberals themselves. The very 
last number of the Edinburgh Review 
thus characterises that predicament :-— 


“ A state of things in which this very 
worst of mischiefs must oftentimes befall 
us,— that small knots of men, or even 
single individuals, rising into an unnatu- 
ral and most inauspicious importance, 
are enabled to dictate to the government 
what line shall be pursued ; and thus to 
become the arbiters upon measures of 
the greatest moment. As long as the 
parties that divide parliament are so 
equally balanced, every individual—cer- 
tainly every half-dozen individuals— 
may exert an influence on the affairs of 
the country, which no good citizen can 
contemplate without feelings of alarm.” 


Such is the opinion of one whose 
means of judging no one will dispute, 
—for by common consent this article 
is attributed to Lord Brougham. In 
his view, the circumstance of a single 
individual, or a knot of individuals, 
being enabled, by holding the balance 
in the House of Commons, to “ dictate 
the policy of the government,” is one 
which ought to ‘ fill every good citizen 
with feelings of alarm.” That O’Con- 
nell and his tail are here aimed at is 
beyond a doubt; though the position 
is stated generally, and without refer- 
ence to any indicated individual. But 
how far does the character of this 
powerful demagogue allay or heighten 
this alarm? Let the Morning Chronicle 
reply to this question. In October 
1834, it thus described him :— 


** Mr. O’Connell is an agitator from 
necessity. He must be an agitator, or he 
is nothing ; and the government have ex- 
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posed themselves to some ridicule by 
supposing that a man who has so many 
motives for resenting the treatment he 
has experienced could cordially coalesce 
with them in any plan for the pacification 
of Ireland. His tactics were those of the 
devil in the old legends,—he usually de- 
ludes his victims with the hope of relief 
from their embarrassments; and when 
his bait has been swallowed, he suddenly 
turns round on them, and shews that he 
was all the time deceiving them.” 


This, then, is the sort of government 
we are now under,—one whose policy, 
according to the Edinburgh Review, is 
‘dictated by an individual ;” which 
very individual, according to the Morn- 
ing Chronicle, is “ an agitator from ne- 
cessity,” and one “ whose policy is 
that of the devil in the old legends.” 
Such is the present predicament of once 
happy England! Yet from this con- 
dition she may be delivered, — nay ! 
assuredly will be delivered, if the friends 
of the king, of the church, and of the 
constitution, do but continue a little 
longer the efforts they are now making. 

Can we leave this subject without 
referring to one more feature of the 
present moment, namely, the splendid 
** gatherings” of Conservatives which 
have lately taken place, even in towns 
where, three years ago, the very name 
of “ Tory” would have almost caused 
a man to be hooted through the streets! 
Especially we must remark the festival 
at Bath, the seat of Mr. Roebuck’s 
popularity ; that at Sheffield, blessed 
with Mr. Buckingham as its repre- 
sentative; and that at Birmingham, 
which has, up to this period, returned 
Mr. Thomas Attwood. In each of these 
towns, the number of persons who 
attended these dinners amounted to 
very nearly one thousand. By what 
possible means could the half, or the 
fifth of this number, have been col- 
lected together, two or three years back, 
under the Conservative standard ? 

The last-—that at Birmingham—was 
also rendered remarkable by the pro- 
duction of two political songs, of a 
description far above the ordinary run 
of such effusions. To us they appear 
both so intrinsically good, and also so 
well calculated to be useful on similar 
occasions, that we shall offer no apology 
for introducing them, without further 
preface, as the best possible conclusion 
of our present article. 


“ *Tis the voice of our country, from shore unto shore 
It calls on each Briton to slumber no more ; 
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It bids us arouse, ere our birthright be gone, 
And rally, like men, round the Altar and Throne, 


The God of that altar, through tumult and war, 

Ever beam’d upon England his bright leading star ; 
Ever pour’d on our fathers his blessing divine ; 

And ne’er shall their children prove false to his shrine. 


Round the throne of our Monarchs for ages have stood, 
a Saints, heroes, and sages, the great and the good ; 

Unshaken by foes from without hath it been, 

And it shall not be canker’d by traitors within. 


Too long, oh ! too long has a Faction held sway, 

That piecemeal would. dribble Old England away, 

That would take from her King and her Nobles their own, 
And cover with insult the Altar and Throne, 


; But it shall not avail them ; the voice is gone forth 
That shall dash to the whirlwinds their impotent wrath, 
When Britain, uproused and indignant at length, 

\@ Thus bares, like a giant, the arm of her strength. 


Here we stand for Old England, her rights and her laws — 
Tis the cause of our country — God prosper that cause ! 
Unimpair’d to our children those rights shall descend : 

We will live to preserve them, or die to defend.” 


ee 


S eee ee 


‘« The sea-girt isle! the sea-girt isle! 
Land of the brave and fair ! 
Where native freedom loves to smile, 
And owns that land her care: 
There let the baffled rage of Faction cease — 
There live the arts of commerce and of peace ! 


There shall that patriot spirit reign 
e Which dangers but renew ; 
In war the foeman’s withering bane, 
In peace serene and true : 
Dauntless as stand the cliffs that guard her shore, 
Resistless as the waves that round them roar. 


ee we x 


That sea-girt isle! say, shall it yield 
To fraud or tyranny ; 
For which a Wellesley braved the field, 
A Nelson dared to die ? 
No! let her gallant sons their powers unite, 
Conservative of honour, truth, and right. 


Her threefold banner nobly waves, 

: Unfurl'd to that fair gale 

; Which breathes not o’er a land of slaves, 

: But fills true freedom’s sail : 
King, Lords, and Commons, shall the watchword be, 
Which calls to generous deeds the brave and free. 


: That wish, which sees their country blest, 
. Her peasant sons shall share ; 
It fires with zeal the manly breast, 
The bosoms of the fair : 
The laws, the faith, their conquering fathers gave, 
Conservative of good, ’tis theirs to save. 


at 


i Isle of our birth! thy destinies 
We mingle with our own; 
’Tis ours to guard, “tis ours to prize, 
Thy altars and thy throne : 
Go! bid united hearts our bulwark be, 
Lift high the song of patriot loyalty !” 
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THE GREEK PASTORAL POETS — THEOCRITUS, BION, AND MOSCIIUS. 


MOSCHUS. 


Mosenus was a contemporary and 
friend of Bion, whose school he is 
supposed to have attende| in Italy, 
whence he styles himself his disciple, 
and the heir of the Doric Muse ; add- 
ing, that his master had bequeathed 
his riches to others, his poetry to 
him. 

Addis uty TEov oaBoy, Ecos Varcrsipus aoday. 
Their manner, indeed, is so similar, 
that, if their strains were mingled to- 
gether, we might easily attribute them 
to one pipe. In both, the affectation 
of art predominates over nature; and 
they seem very rarely to have selected 
an image recommended only by sim- 
plicity or truth: Lo look in the heart 
and write -— the beautiful command of 
the Muse to Sir Philip Sidney — held 
out few charms to them. But if they 
possessed the faults, they attained 
also to many of the beauties of our 
own metaphysical poets. If they are 
not descriptive, they are picturesque ; 
if their pathos is not natural, it is ro- 
mantic and poetical. Of the famous 
elegy upon Bion, the opinion is uni- 
versal that it is composed with un- 
common grace and suavity of language, 
and embellished with all the richness 
of a most luxuriant fancy. To those 
critics who attack the very principle of 
the poem, affirming, with Johnson, 
that passion plucks no berries from 
the myrtle and ivy, nor calls upon 
Arethusa and Mincius, nor tells of 
rough satyrs with cloven heel, it has 


been replied, that grief has no univer- 
sal language; and that, when the first 
overwhelming paroxysm of sorrow is 
past away, every man will write such 
verses (if he write them at all) as the 
ordinary turn of his mind may dictate. 
Thus the sweeping declaration of John- 
son, that where there is leisure for 
fiction there is little grief, receives a 
signal defeat. Milton, when he sha- 
dowed his lost friend, Mr. King, under 
the person of Lycidas, was won by the 
charm of that mythology in which he 
took so much delight; and when Bi- 
shop Andrews prayed for his daily 
bread in Greek, the fervour of the 
Christian was not less sincere or in- 
tense because it was tinged by the 
enthusiasm of the scholar. Every 
composition must necessarily be the 
result of meditation: in some cases, 
brief; in others, prolonged. No man 
sits down in the midst of a tempest to 
describe it ; and whoever has wandered 
through scenes of historical or local 
interest, will recollect the difficulty of 
at once reducing to order the throng 
of thoughts that awoke within him. 
The most delightful poems on rural 
themes have been written in the smoke 
and tumult of a town. 

Having already presented the reader 
with a version of the Elegy on Adonis, 
we are now about to take up the lyre 
in praise of Bion. The great resem- 
blance between them will be apparent 
to every reader. 


Cry aloud with me, dark groves! thou Dorian river, weep ! 
The lovely Bion is no more — the Shepherd is asleep ! 

Let a voice of sorrow rush from all the forest-bowers, 

And odorous sighs creep out from the sweet lips of the flowers 
Summer’s rose too mourn for him, and pale anemone ; 

And thou, fair hyacinth, unfold thy weeping leaves with me. 
River, and fount, and wood, your sorrowing descaut pour : 
The mighty SinGer is asleep — the Poet is no more! 


Il. 


Begin, begin the mournful hymn ! 


Sicilian muses, weep ! 


The gentle Bion dwells not here —the Shepherd is asleep ! 
Nightingales, that in the depth of twilight-woods delight, 

Tell the mournful tale to Arethusa’s waves to-night : 

The shepherd Bion is gone hence ; the poet’s eyes are dim ; 

The sweet soul of the lute hath died — the Doric song with him! 


Ill. 


Begin, begin the mournful hymn! 
The gentle Bion is no more — the Shepherd is asleep! 


Sicilian muses, weep ! 
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Fair swans of Strymon, as ye float upon the crystal tide, 
Soft as those meek strains ite sang let your sorrow glide ! 
Tell the Nymphs of Hemus now, the minstrel’s pleasant lore 
Is hush’d for ever; say, the Doric Orpheus is no more! 


IV. 
Begin, begin the mournful hymn! Sicilian muses, weep ! 
The gentle Bion is no more — the Shepherd is asleep ! 





No more, beloved by the flocks, he chants his song of glee, 
Sitting with his pipe beneath the solitary tree ; 

But now he breathes the oblivious song in Pluto’s drowsy ear — 
The hills are voiceless now: alas, the Shepherd is not here ! * 


V. 
Begin, begin the mournful hymn! Sicilian muses, weep ! 
The gentle Bion is no more — the Shepherd is asleep ! 


Apollo wept thy sudden fate ; from every haunted glade 

The satyrs’ heavy cry was heard ; and through the oaken shade 
Priapus’ shrouded face look’d out, while Pan stood weeping by, 

And the Fountain Nymphs swell'd up the streams with tears of agony ; 
And Ecuo o'er the silent rocks goes sorrowing alone : 

She listens for thy tuneful lip — alas, that lip is flown! 

A shadow broodeth on the earth. Departed One, with thee 

The beauty faded from the flower, the ripe fruit from the tree. t 

The flocks are dry ; no busy bee hums through the silent bower : 
When thy sweet bloom is gone, why seek for honey in a flower ? 


VI. 
Begin, begin the mournful hymn! Sicilian muses, weep! 
The gentle Bion is no more — the Shepherd is asleep ! 


No dying dolphin on the sand e’er breathed a sadder strain, 
Nor Philomel, that all night long doth to the woods complain. 


Vil. 


Begin, begin the mournful hymn! Sicilian muses, weep ! 
The gentle Bion is no more — the Shepherd is asleep ! 


E’en Cerylust ne’er sang so sweet upon the purple sea, 
Nor birds round Memnon’s tomb, as now the weeping Muse for thee. 


- 


* Kewos 6 vais aytraioww Souris OVX ETI MEAT, 
Oux sv’ sonpasciow varo over nuevos ads, 
AdAa raga TlAourni msros Anbasov aeides” 
Nera 3° sori ahora. 
Literally : 
He, the beloved of the herds, sings no longer ; 
He sings no more, sitting under the solitary oaks ; 
But with Pluto he chants the oblivious song : 
And the hills are voiceless. 


rhe last line breathes a most affecting melancholy and tenderness. 


t ** The faded locks fall from the lofty oak ; 
The floods do gasp, for dried is their source, 
And floods of tears flow in their steads perforce ; 
‘The mantled meadows mourn, 
Their Sunday-colours torn ; 
The feeble flocks in field refuse their former food, 
And hang their heads as they would learn to weep,” &c. 
Spenser’s Shepherd’s Calendar. 


¢ ‘ The Cerylus was a very extraordinary bird of antiquity, much celebrated for 
its conjugal affection. It is said, that, when he grew old and feeble, his spouse was 
accustomed to carry him about on her wings; and that, on the death of either, the 
survivor was observed to hover over the spot where the dead bird lay, uttering the 
most miserable cries.”’ Poor Cerylus! how fortunate that thou didst not flourish in 
the nineteenth century, and under the new Poor-law Bill! 
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Vill. 


Begin, begin the mournful hymn! Sicilian muses, weep ! 
The gentle Bion is no more — the Shepherd is asleep ! 


Nightingales and singing birds, that erst on summer eves 
Listen’d to his mellow pipe, from their home of leaves, 

All breathed a funeral dirge for him ; from every shady tree 
Let the turtle’s wailing blend with the greenwood melody. 


IX. 


Begin, begin the mournful hymn! Sicilian muses, weep ! 
The gentle Bion is no more — the Shepherd is asleep ! 


Alas, thrice dearest! who shall break the slumber of thy lute? 
What daring finger charm the reed whose beloved lord is mute ? 
Thy sweet song lives upon it still — it gloweth with thy breath, 
That faintly trembles through, whilst thou art in the caves of death. 
To Pan upon his leafy bed I bear thy reed, but he 

May fear to breathe into a pipe, once, Shepherd, play’d by thee. 


X. 


Begin, begin the mournful hymn! Sicilian muses, weep! 
The gentle Bion is no more — the Shepherd is asleep ! 


Lo! Galatea waits for thee upon the lonely shore, 

Where she hath linger'd by thy side in brighter days of yore. 
Pleasant to her heart thy voice ; to listen unto thee, 

Her white feet wandered oft from the chambers of the sea. 

But, ah! thou comest not; and now, on the deserted strand, 

She thinks of thee, and calls thy flock, and feeds them with her hand. 


XI. 
Begin, begin the mournful hymn! Sicilian muses, weep ! 
The gentle Bion is no more — the Shepherd is asleep! 


With thee, beloved bard! the Muses’ treasures fly, 

And the virgin’s melting kiss, and the virgin’s glowing eye.* 

The Loves, with drooping wings, come thronging round thy tomb : 
Cythera loves her poet, more than the odorous bloom 

Upon Adonis’ fading lip. And thou, clear stream of song !f 
Another cry of wo hath rush’d thy mighty breast along. 

For Homer's closed eyes thy moaning waves did run, 

With all a father’s agony, a-weeping for thy son. 

Loud and deep thy voice of grief resounded o’er the sea; 

And now another son hath gone into the grave from thee. 

Both to the Muses’ springs were dear: one drank the silver dews 
Of thy clear fountain, Helicon ; and one of Arethuse. 

One stream of melody around the lovely Helen flow’d, 

The red spears of a thousand chiefs through his fiery verses glow’d. t 
No horrid wars the other sung —a rustic poet he ;§ 

But gentler hymns of merry Pan — the woodland minstrelsy, 
Pastoral loves and songs : meanwhile his quiet flock he fed, 

Or carved a pipe, or milk’d a goat, a plane-tree overhead, 
Fondling the little Love within his bosom all the day ; || 

And Venus look’d from heaven, and bless’d the poet and his lay. 


XII. 
Begin, begin the mournful hymn! Sicilian muses, weep ! 
A hundred mighty cities wail the shepherd Bion’s sleep ! 


Far dearer thou to Ascra’s heart than Hesiod’s cherish’d urn. 
Nor green Beeotia’s valleys call’d her Pindar to return 


* How tender is the original ! — Tagéenxay sgorvra Qikavara. Why does not the 
pretty L. E. L. take it for a motto? Would she like to learn Greek? Would she 
like Ourver for a tutor? 

+ River Meres. ¢ Alluding to the Iliad. 

§ Bion. || Ergspev ev xorwaes. 
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With sadder voice ; nor Lesbos mourn’d her dear Alcaus’ strain ; 
Nor Ceos pineth more to hear the plaintive reed* again. 

And Paros in thy lute forgets her poet’s sharper tone,+ 

And Sappho’s song is not so sweet in Mitylene as thine own. 
One tender reed still waketh tears Sicilia’s fields along, 

And I too weep for thee, belov’d, a low Italian song. 

No stranger to the rural muse, for I have learnt of thee ; 

To other homes thy riches flow’d, thy Doric song to me. 


XIII. 


Begin, begin the mournful hymn! 


Sicilian muses, weep! 


The gentle Bion is no more — the Shepherd is asleep ! 


Alas! alas! the mallows pale, that in the garden die, 

Or verdant parsley, anise, green and pleasant to the eye, 

They wither ; yet their shining heads another year we see. 

O proud and mighty One! earth brings no second spring to thee. 
Death leads us to our silent couch, a cavern dark and deep : 

No whisper steals upon our ear, no vision on our sleep. 


XIV. 


Begin, begin the mournful strain ! 


Sicilian muses, weep ! 


‘The gentle Bion is no more — the Shepherd is asleep ! 


Alas! alas! what impious hand could mix that cup of death, 
Nor soften at thy tender voice, the music of thy breath? 


XV. 


Begin, begin the mournful strain ! 


Sicilian muses, weep ! 


The gentle Bion is no more —the Shepherd is asleep ! 


But Vengeance follows close behind — the Hand of Heaven I see; 
And yet I cannot choose but weep, beloved bard! for thee. 
Oh, might I, like the pilgrims old,§ descend that valley drear, 
My joyful feet should hasten now to Pluto’s House of I'gar, 
That I may listen if thy pipe makes music in his ear. 

With sweet Sicilian carol charm the heart of Proserpine, 

For she hath sung, ’mid Enna’s flowers, a rustic song like thine. 
Nor idly shall thy singing fall ;—-at Orpheus’ silvery strain, 
The lost Eurydice return’d to the sunny fields again. 

And soften’d by thy gentle voice the wounded heart shall be, 
And thou shalt cheer the hills once more with rural minstrelsy. 


One of the most beautiful and af- 
fecting passages in this elegy is the 
lamentation on the shortness of human 
existence. The inspired writings have 
furnished us with many touching 
thoughts of a like character, which 
have found their way into the poetry 
of all nations. How plaintively the 
Grecian bard speaks in one of Drum- 
mond’s Sonnets, so appropriately en- 
titled Flowers of Zion! 


“Look how the flower, which lingeringly 
doth fade, 

The morning’s darling late, the summer’s 
queen, 

Spoil’d of that juice which kept it fresh 
and green, 

As high as it did raise, bows low the head. 

Right so my life(contentmentsbeing dead, 

Or in their contraries but only seen), 


* Simonides. 


+ Archilochus. 


With swifter speed declines than erst it 
spread, 
And (blasted) scarce now shews what it 
hath been. 
As doth the pilgrim, therefore, whom the 
night 
By darkness would imprison on his way, 
Think on thy home, my soul, and think 
aright, 
Of what yet rests thee of life’s wasting 
day. 
Thy oan posts westward, passed is thy 
morn, 
And twice it is not given thee to be born.” 


The lines of Spenser whisper more 
distinctly whence they stole their balmy 
spoils : 

“ Whence is it that the flow’ret of the 
field doth fade, 

And lieth buried long in winter’s bale ? 


¢ It would appear from this passage, that the guilty person received his reward. 


§ Orpheus, &c. 
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Yet soon as Spring his mantle hath dis- 
played 
It flow’reth fresh, as it should never 
fail. 
But thing of earth that is of most avail, 
As virtue’s branch and beauty’s bud, 
Reliven not for any good.” 


Another imitation of Moschus occurs 
in the song heard by the knight in the 
Bower of Bliss ( Faery Queen, c. xii.) : 


** So passeth, in the passing of a da 
Of mortal life, the leaf, the bud, the 
flower ; 
No more doth flourish, after first decay, 
That erst was sought to deck both bed 
and bower 
Of many a lady, and many a paramour. 
Gather the rose whilst yet is prime, 
For soon comes age, that will her pride 
deflower. 
Gather the rose of love, whilst yet is 
time, 
Whilst loving thou may’st beloved be 
with equal crime.” 


That is, equally loved; or loved with 
a corresponding affection. 

In this stanza, we probably trace the 
original of Herrick’s beautiful song, 
Gather ye Rose-buds. 

Neither let us forget the paraphrase 
of the learned Jortin, which the gentle 
Muse of Weston thus introduceth to 
the reader : 

«« The late Dr. Jortin 
Had the good fortune 
To write these verses 
Upon tombs and hearses, 
Which I, being jinglish, 
Have done into English.” 


In brevitatem vite spatii, hominibus concessi. 


** Hei mihi! Lege rata sol occidit atque 
resurgit, 

Lunaque mutate reparat dispendia forme, 

Astraque, purpurei telis extincta diei, 

Rursus nocte vigent. Humiles telluris 
alumni, 

Graminis herba virens, et florum picta 
propago, 

Quos crudelis hyems lethali tabe peredit, 

Cum Zephyri vox blanda vocat, rediitque 
serenl 

Temperies anni, fecundo e cespite sur- 
gunt, 

Nos domini rerum, nos magna et pulcra 
minati, 

Cum breve ver vite robustaque transiit 
ztas, 

Deficimus; nec nos ordo revolubilis auras 

Reddit in etherias, tumuli neque claustra 
resolvit.” 


On the Shortness of Human Life. 


‘* Suns that set, and moons that wane, 
Rise and are restored again ; 
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Stars that orient day subdues, 

Night at ber return renews; 

Herbs and flowers, the beauteous birth 
Of the genial womb of earth, 

Suffer but a transient death 

From the winter's cruel breath. 
Zephyr speaks, serener skies 

Warm the glebe, and they arise. 
We, alas! earth’s haughty kings — 
We that promise mighty things, 
Losing soon life’s happy prime, 
Droop and fade in little time : 
Spring returns, but not our bloom — 
Still ’tis winter in the tomb.” 


So sung that beloved poet, whose 
hand has sown the sweetest flowers 
around the grave of the Christian, and 
who, we may hope, has long since for- 
gotten, on the bosom of his CeLesrran 
Frienp, the cares, and pains, and 
weariness, of his earthly pilgrimage. 
To our hearts, indeed, brightened and 
warmed by the Sun, which has arisen 
with healing in his wings, there is no 
“winter in the tomb.” It is only the 
gate of Paradise, the entry to an orb of 
light. We can make our bed in the 
dark, in the sure and certain hope that 
our eyes will open again upon flowers 
that never fade, and asun that never sets. 

The genius of Moschus was essen- 
tially picturesque and romantic, and 
the rape of Europa furnished him with 
a happy subject for his pencil. Mr. 
Elton’s copy is coloured with great 
spirit: 

** When now they reach’d the meads, 
with flowers pied, 

The damsels cull’d a wreath diversified : 

Some scented daffodils in garlands set ; 

Some thyme, the hyacinth, and violet ; 

Some yellow saffrons pluck’d in wrest- 
ling speed — 

The leaves lay strewn along the vernal 
mead, 

The princess, Venus, midst the Graces 
stands, 

The rose’s purple brightness wreathes 
her hands, ; 

Not long her heart should dwell on flow- 
ers alone, 

Not long the gem should clasp her virgin 
zone ; 

For Jove look’d musing on her charms, 
his heart 

Unwary smitten with the sudden dart. 

That dart of Venus, which alone is found 

To pierce the mighty thunderer with a 
wound. ; 

Then Juno’s jealous anger to evade, 

And lure with soft deceit the tender maid, 

He veil’d the god, transform’d with bull- 
like brow ; 

Not like the bull that drags the crooked 

plough, 


anions 
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Feeds in the stalls, or roams with herds 
the plain, 

Or draws with yoke-bow’d neck the pon- 
derous wain. 

With yellow hue his sleeken’d body 
beams, 

His forehead with a snowy circle gleams ; 

His eyes — bluish light their glances 
roll, 

And lighten with the passion of bis soul. 

Horns, equal-bending, from his brows 
emerge, 

And to a moonlike crescent orbing verge. 

He pass’d into the meads, nor scared 
with fear 

The gazing damsels; all approach’d him 


near ; 

All longed to touch the lovely bull, more 
sweet 

In breath than were the flowers beneath 
their feet. 

At innocent Europa’s side he stood, 

And lick’d her neck, and blandishingly 


wooed : 

She stroked him with her hand, and 
wiped awa 

The foam that froth’d around his lips 
like spray ; 


Ys 
And kiss’d the bull. Melodiously he 


As if from Phrygian flute the murmur 


Folding his knees, before her feet he 
raised 

His head, and with his neck retorted 
gazed, 

And spread his back’s smooth breadth. 
In jocund pride, 

She to the maids of cluster’d ringlets 
cried : 


‘ Hither, dear playmates, and companions 
dear ! 

Come, let us take our pastime—ride the 
steer. 

His back, thus crouch’d beneath us, will 
contain 

Our troop, like some large ship that 
skims the main ; 

Unlike all other bulls, his look is kind, 

Serene his temper, and humane his mind : 

He only wants a voice,’ Then, laughing 


gay, 
She climb’d his back ; the rest, in frolic 


PE oe : 
Would also climb ; when straight he 
starting fled 
With her he wish’d, and tow’rds the 
ocean sped. 
She turning stretch’d her hands, and 
call’d for aid 
To each fond playmate, each vain-fol- 
lowing maid ; 
He from the shore plunged onward in 
the spray, 
And like a dolphin shot his distant way. 
Then their emerging forms the Nereids 
shewed, 
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And, borne on whales, in long proces- 
sion rode ; 

The hoarse-voiced Neptune rear’d him- 
self, the head, 

Levell’d the billows, and the voyage led ; 

His brother’s pilot through the watery 


ain: 

While from the gulfs ofthe deep-flowing 
main 

Upsprang the Tritons, in wide-circling 
throng, 

And blew with spiral shells the nuptial 
song. 

She, onthe bull-like back of Jove upborne, 

Grasped with one hand his curved projecting 
horn, 

And with the other, closely drawn, com- 
press’d 

The fluttering foldings of her purple vest, 

Whene’er its fringing hem was dash’d with 
dew 

Of the salt sea-foam that in circles flew ; 

Wide o’er Europa’s shoulders to the gale 

The ruffled robe heaved swelling, like a sail, 

And buoyant bore her up ; when now in 
vain, 

With eyes reverted o’er the expanse of 
main, 

She sought her country — sought some 
wave-beat shore ; 

And not a mountain topp’d the prospect 
more. 

Above, vast ether; ocean without bound 

Beneath; she spoke, with eyes wide- 
wandering round : 

‘Oh, supernatural bull! say, whither now 

Must I be wafted? Whence, or what art 
thou? 

How can thy feet, thus strangely labour- 
ing, sweep 

The surge, nor thou be startled at the 
deep ? 

Swift ships alone can pass the foaming 


spray, 

And bulls shrink shuddering from the 
ocean-way. 

Ah! what sweet drink, what food, can 
here be thine, 

Amidst the bitter element of brine? 

Art thou some god ? then why with force 
invade, 

Unseemly for a god, a helpless maid ? 

Most sure a god! Can dolphins of the 
main 

Skim the dry earth—bulls tread the 
watery plain ? 

Thou walk’st on earth, and rushest from 
the shores, 

The waves glide from thee, and thy 
hoofs are oars. 

Ab! haply thou wilt mount the azure air, 

And, like a bird swift-darting, hoverthere. 

Wo, woisme, unhappy ! who could leave 

A father’s home, and let a bull deceive!’” 


The invocation of a lover to the 
evening star is in a very agreeable 
H 
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vein. Elfow pleasantly it must have 
trilled from the ruby lips of some 
Grecian songstress, melodious as the 
Olympic Queen! by mortals known 
as * the Vestris.” 


Nass Piros* was mor Tors Woistya xwpov 
ayovrs 

Aves ot?avases Tv didov Paos* wine rnve 
Lapegoy oo Ta IOV Buev* ovum sas Pugay 
Egy opm, ovd wa yuxros odorrogsove’ svox Anca 
AAD gam: xarov ds o’ teuccapsyy cuvigacbas, 
Ecorse, Tas touras Xevesov Paos Adooysvesms, 
Evarigs, xvaveas stgov, PiAs, vUxTOS ayarAua, 
Toovov apaveorteos unvas, ovoy thors aarewy, 


Hear how Ottver chaunteth to the 
music of his guitar: 


To the Evening Star. 


Hesper ! whom sea-born Venus loves to see 
Gilding the fair leaves of the myrtle-tree, 
Pure gem upon the brow of purple Night, 
Than the sweet moon more pale, than stars more bright ; 
Hail, gentle friend! and my companion be 
Unto the shepherd’s rustic revelry : 

Shine on my path, for lo! the early moon 
Sinketh behind the gloomy woods too soon. 
I wander not beneath thy glimmering ray ; 
To scare the lonely traveller on his way 

I love: shine softly on my feet, I pray. 


Stanley is exquisite in simplicity, 
elegance, and truth: 


‘“* Vesper! beloved Cythera’s golden light, 

Vesrer! the sacred joy of azure night, 

Thou other stars outshin’st, as Cynthia 
thee. 

Hail, dearly welcome! come along with 
me, 

And with thy light our pastoral sports 
befriend. 

The moon, scarce up, went down; I not 
intend 

To rob ; no traveller shall of me complain. 

I love, and lovers should be loved again.” 


But ofall the productions of Mos- 
chus, the most delightful is the fol- 
lowing little poem. Any thing more 
delicate or delicious is not to be found 
in ancient or modern poetry; and it 
happily realises the remark of Dryden, 
that the sweetest essences are always 
preserved in the smallest glasses. 


Tav ara Trav yAauxay oray wytuos areten 
Baran, 

Tay Petva Tay desray ioe ovd sri Moira 

Evts Qida, worays 0s Wodv Ato aus 
yarave. 

AAR orav anon rors0s Bubos, & dt Saracca 

Kyeroy exadercn, ra ds xuwara MaKEm mEunvn, 

Es xfova rarrawvw xa devdeea, rayd are 
Pivye, 

Va de os aorarra, Taxa daoxios svadey vAa, 

Evda xa, nv rveven Torus wvemos, @ FiTUs ads. 

H xaxov o yeirtus Carts Bicv, @ Somos a vevs, 

Kas roves tvti Saracow, nas ixbus & wravos 
ayen. 

Avrag smo yAuxus vavs ure wraravw Palv- 
Quaraw, 

Kas rayas Qirtoies tov syyubev nov axcousy, 

A Tiers CoPioiwa Tov aypiov, ouxs TaguoTts. 


We shall begin by quoting the trans- 


lation of this exquisite poem by Stanley, 
whose pencil in this instance seems to 
have wanted its usual animation and 
freedom: 

The Choice. 


“« When still winds gently creep o’er the 
blue main, 

The calm wind lures me to the liquid 
plain ; 

And less the Muses than the sea invite. 

But when the billows roar, when they 
grow white 

With breaking one another, and swell 
high, 

To land and trees back from the sea I fly ; 

Then trees and safer land best please my 
mind, 

Where tall pines sing inspired by the 
wind, 

A dangerous life a fisher leads, to float 

For so small purchase in his house, a 
boat. 

Me sleep in shades by purling streams 
delights, 

Whose noise the labourer pleaseth, not 
affrights.” 


Let Merivale follow, with his spe- 
cimen from the Anthology : 


** O’er the smooth main, when scarce a 
zephyr blows- 

To break the dark-blue ocean's deep 
repose, 

I seek the calmness of the breathing shore, 

Delighted with the fields and woods no 
more ; 

But when, white-foaming, heave the deeps 
on high, 

Swells the black storm, and mingles sea 
with sky, 

Trembling 1 fly the wild tempestuous 
strand, 

And seek the close recesses of the land. 
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Sweet are the sounds that murmur through 
the wood, 

While roaring storms upheave the dan- 
gerous flood ; 

Then if the winds more fiercely howl, 
they rouse 

But sweeter music in the pine’s tall 
boughs. 

Hard is the life the weary fisher finds, 

Who trusts his floating mansion to the 

"3 winds ; 

Whose daily food the fickle sea maintains, 

Unchanging labour, and uncertain gains, 

Be mine soft sleep, beneath the spread- 
ing shade 

Of some broad leafy plane, inglorious 
laid, 

Lull’d by a fountain’s fall, that, mur- 
muring near, 

Soothes, not alarms, the toil-worn la- 
bourer’s ear.” 





Now try the Italian of Vicini: 


« Alloro quando il glauco mar combatte 
Con le piacevol’ ali, e fere il vento: 
Non pit la limorosa alma s’ abatte. 
Che allor di ben sperar prendo ardimento, 
Ne pid il suon de la Musa é a me pia- 
cinto, 
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Ch’ amo vie pit quel dolce mover lento ! 

Ma quando romoreggia il mar canuto, 
Ed incurva le spume e i flutti innalza ; 
A gli arbori, ed al suol gli occhi ho 

tenuto. 

E fuggo il mar cui la vast’ onda incalza, 
Che piu sicura, e fida é a me la terra, 
Piacemi allora opaca selva, e balza. 

In cui, s’ anco le grandi ali differra 
Un forte vento, odo cantare il pino, 
Mentre fia le sue foglie ondeggiando 

erra. 

Oh quanto, oh quanto, é il pescator mes- 

chino, 
A cui casa é la barca, e falsa preda 
Il pesce, e d’é fatica il pian marino. 

Me fia che sotto un bel patano io veda, 
Che distende le chiome verdeggianti, 
E ame sugliocchi un dolce sonno sieda. 

E d’ un fonte vicin mormoreggiante, 
Frach’ possa ascoltar |’ onde, che queste 
Con un placido suono susurrante 

Dan piacer, non spavento, ad uomo ag- 

greste, 


Last—and shall we not say best ?— 
of all, comes Ottver Yorke. Thus 
he sings: 


When the faint air dreameth over the purple sea 

The green field hath no charm, the pipe no melody ; 

When the tempest waketh, when the billows rise, 
The beauty of the ocean dieth in my eyes, ‘ 
From the storm of waters my frighted spirit flees ; 

Pleasant then the quiet vale, the shadow of the trees. 

What though the rough wind scatter the flowers about my bed? 

It waketh softer music in the pine-tree overhead ; 

The fisher in his little bark tosseth oft in pain. 

Sweeter far to me comes sleep, underneath the shadowing plane ; 

While the drowsy murmuring of a fountain near 

Breathes its voice of slumber gently on mine ear, 

Making the warm grass and the whispering leaves more dear. 





































The lightness and ease of his manner is beautifully displayed in the 
Egus Agamwerns : . 
A Kureis, rov Eowra roy vita, waxgov sBworesi, 
Estis ews Terdoiws WrAavwwtvoy esdey Egura, 
Acars Tides twos toTiV’ ouavuTas tious shee 
Micbos roi v0 Pirawa ro Kua eidos" nv’ ayuyns vv, 
Ov yuuvov vo Qidapa, ru d w Eeve nos wAsov sheis. 
: Eos 3’ 0 was Weeieapeos* bv tinogs Wadi pacbols viv. 
. Xewra uty ov Asuxos, Tues 3” ixsros* OM Lara 3” avrov 
Agimvra nai Proyosvra*® xanas Peeves, advrAarnua* 4 
Ovyae ivov vores nas Plsyysras ws utr, Pwvae ‘ 
Hy 38 yore, tori ava uLeeos, NT svomiuTas* 
Ovdsr wrabsvwy, Sorsoy Besos, ayoue wasodes 
EvrAcxamoy To xapavov, &x & 3 srapov ro Teorwmov" 
, Mixxvr@ mtv tay ve xtevdesm, -axea % BarrAu 
4 Badau xus Axsgovra, xas Aidiw Bacidna 
Tupevos sy 70 ys cwpee, voos Dt oF Sumrsrunacras 
Kas a pe ws 00vs, EPirraras, arror sx’ adrdous 
Avigas nds yuvainas, ts orrayywous xabnras 
Tokov exes mara Basov, verse row Be BeAsuvove 
Turdoy soi ro Bsrsuvor so audtga 3° axes Pogsras ‘: 
Kas xeuotov regs vwrov Pagsreiov" evd0es 3° eves 
To wineo xGAGMO, TOS WorAAaxs unt TITCWTRE 
Tlavra pty wyoim, wavra. Toru wAsiov be os eure 
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Baia Aauras soa, Tov Adsov avrov avaibes® 

Hy ov’ oy sans envoy, Sarus ays, nd sAsnons® 

Kny wor wns xAaiovTa, PuAaccto un ct TAavneN 

Ky yirayn, Tu viv SAKE” KOI HY bean: ot Pidacas, 
Pivys: xaxov To Pidaua, ra yudrsa Papwaxoy eves" 

Hy dt Asyn, AaBe ravra, eeComas OCT Lol OTA 
Mati biyns, trave dwea* rayae rugs ware Pspawras. 





Thus, by the lips of her attached serva 
her proclamation : 


nt, Oriver Yorker, doth Venus issue 


The Runaway Cupid. 


Of marks and signs the 


child hath plenty — 


You may know him among twenty. 


Not white his skin, but 
Sharp his eyes, and full 
Crafty-minded ; but his 


fiery bright ; 
of light. 
words 


Sweet as song of summer birds, 


In his anger, nothing wild 


Is so cruel as the child. 


Curly-headed ; o'er his 


Plays a wanton charm, 


face 
a grace. 


Small his arrows, but they fly 
Down to Acheron, through the sky, 


From earth to heaven ; 


bare his skin— 


His cunning clothes him well within ! 
Winged like a bird he flies 


From the bosom to the eyes ; . 
From boy to girl, in every part, f 
‘Then rests and nestles in the heart. 
Small his arrows, small his bow; 
Yet his arrows he doth throw } 
Over hill, and wood, and river. 

At his back a golden quiver, 

Of deadly arrows full, which he 


Angry oft doth shoot at me, 


Listen, then—and if you find him, 
Bring him here ; be sure and bind him. 
If he weep, and sob, and pray, 


Look he does not run a 


way ; 


If his face with smiles grow brighter, 
Pull him faster, tie him tighter. 


If he seek to kiss thee, 


fly ! 


Poison ‘neath his lip doth lie. 

If in softer strains he say, 

** ‘Take my bow and darts away :” 
Touch them not—the boy’s a liar ; 


Bow and darts are dip; 


We are certain that the reader will 
be pleased to receive the paraphrase of 
this little apologue by Richard Crashaw, 
the amiable and unfortunate friend of 
Cowley, and long honoured and be- 
loved by every devout and sincere 
student of English poetry. Pope, 
who was not more indefatigable in his 
search after treasures than skilful in 
moulding them to his own use, was 
almost the first writer of eminence, 
after Cowley, who directed the public 
attention to the neglected genius of 
Crashaw. But he did so with no 
enthusiasm, nor with any delicate or 


»’d in fire. 


fine conception of the writer’s powers. 
He confesses, however, to have read 
him twice; and the critical reader 
knows, what, by the way, he did not 
think it necessary to acknowledge, 
that one of the finest lines in the 
Epistle to Abelard is borrowed, with a 
very slight alteration, from the despised 
volume of Crashaw. The few transla- 
tions which he has given in the Delights 
of the Muses are distinguished by very 
rare excellence; and every one who 
has read the famous “ Musick’s Duell” 
—the contest of the Swain and the 
Nightingale from Strada— must admit 


tem 


' 
} 
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the softness and flexibility of his lan- 
guage, the picturesque beauty of his 
epithets, and the silvery flow and imi- 
tative harmony of his versification. His 
“ Slaughter of the Innocents,” from the 
Italian of Marino, was the only reli- 
gious poem of decided sublimity be- 
tween the Christ's Victory of Fletcher 
and the Paradise Lost. We have 
him here in the humble capacity of 
Venus’ BELLMAN. 
Cupid’s Crier. 

“ Love is lost, nor can his mother 
The little fugitive discover. : 
She seeks, she sighs, but no where spies 

him ; 
Love is lost —and thus she cries him : 
‘O yes! if any happy eye 
This roving wanton shall descry, 
' Let the finder surely know 

Mine is the wag—tis I that owe 

The winged wanderer ; and that none 

May think his labour vainly gone, 

The glad descrier shall not miss 
3 To taste the nectar of a kiss 
From Venus’ lips ° 





But lest your eye discerning slide, 

These marks may be your judgment’s 
uide: 

His skin, as with a fiery blushing, 

\ High colour’d is ; his eyes still flushing 

With nimble flames ; and though his mind 

Be ne’er so curst, his tongue is kind — 

For never were his words in aught 

Found the pure issue of his thought. 

The working bees’ soft melting gold, 

That which their waxen mines enfold, 

Flows not so sweet as do the tones 

Of his tuned accents; but if once 

His anger kindle, presently 

It boils out into cruelty. 

With dainty curls his froward face 

Is crown'd about ;+ but, oh! what place, 

What furthest nook of lowest hell 

Feels not the strength, the reaching spell 

Of his small hand ? 

Though bare his skin, his mind he covers; 

And, like a saucy bird, he hovers 

With wanton wing, now here, now there, 

"Bout men and women—nor will spare, 


nits tn 
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Till at length he perching rest 

In the closet of their breast. 

His weapon is a little bow ; 

Yet such an one as (Jove knows how !) 

Ne’er suffer’d yet his little arrow 

Of heaven’s high archer to fall narrow. 

The gold that o’er his quiver smiles 

Deceives men’s hearts with flattering 
wiles. 

He is all cruel, cruel all— 

His torch imperious, though but small, 

Makes the Sun, of flames the sire, 

Worse than sunburnt in his fire. 

Wheresoe’er you chance to find him, 

Seize him, bring him — but first bind him. 

Pity not him ; but fear thyself, 

Though thou see the crafty elf 

Tell down his silver drops unto thee— 

They're counterfeit, and will undo thee. 

With baited smiles if he display 

His fawning cheeks, look not that way. 

If he offer sugar’d kisses, 

Start and say, ‘ The serpent hisses!’ 

Draw him, drag him, though he pray, 

Woo, entreat, and crying say, 

‘ Pr’ythee, sweet, now let me go— 

Here's my quiver, shafts, and bow; 

I'll give thee all—take all ;’ take heed 

Lest his kindness make thee bleed. 


Whate’er it be Love offers, still presume, 
That, though it shines, ’tis fire, and will 
consume.” 


Ben Jonson, whom Cartwright in his , 
noble Elegy has described as robbing 
‘* the store 


Of Greek and Latin gardens, to bring o’er 
Plants to his native soil” — 





has also introduced a very ingenious 
imitation (in one or two places, a literal ' 
translation) of Moschus into the masque 
written to celebrate the nuptials of 
Lord Haddington. 


“* First Grace. 


Beauties! have you seen this toy, 
Called Love, a little boy, 

Almost naked, wanton, blind — 
Cruel now, and then as kind? 

If he be amongst ye, say ; 

He is Venus’ runaway. 





: * Marino, the Cowley of Italy, and, according to Tiraboschi, the chief corrupter 
of Italian taste, has given an ingenious turn to this passage in one of his lyric poems : 
** Venus, I hear the other day, 
Thy son stole from thy lap away, 
And that a kiss thou offerest those 


1 & Who will the fugitive disclose : ‘ 
s j Fair goddess, grieve no more—he lies " 
= Close lurking in my mistress’ eyes. 

: i Give now the kiss thou promised me, 

; f Or let her do ’t—I'll pardon thee.”—Srantey. 

» && t Evrdcxaov ro xmouvov, exes 3’ srapor vo xeoewwov. Tasso, in the Amore Fugitivo, : 
e Tl happily renders the srapov vo reocwxey by — ; 
it “« Ne la fronte dimostra 





Una lascivia audace,” 
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Second Grace. 


She that will but now discover 
Where the winged wag doth hover, 
Shall to-night receive a kiss, 

How or where herself would wish. 


Third Grace. 


He hath marks about him plenty, 
You shall know him among twenty ; 
All his body is a fire, 

And his breath a flame entire, 

That being shot like lightning in, 
Wounds the heart, but not the skin. 


Second Grace. 


Wings he hath which though ye clip, 
He will leap from lip to lip, 

Over liver, lights, and heart, 

But not stay in any part: 

And if chance his arrow misses, 

He will shoot himself in kisses. 
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Third Grace. 


He doth bear a golden bow, 

And a quiver hanging low, 

Full of arrows that outbrave 

Dian’s shafts ; where if he have 

Any head more sharp than other, 
With that first he strikes his mother.* 


Second Grace. 


Trust him not, his words though sweet, 
Seldom with bis heart do meet— 

All his practice is deceit. 

Every gift it is a bait ; 

Not a kiss but poison bears, 

And most treason in his tears.” 


Before we leave this agreeable theme, 
upon which the light and delicate fancy 
of Greece delighted to flutter, it may 
be interesting to add a little piece by 
Meleager, which alludes to the same 








* Jonson is the most learned poet, excepting Milton, whom England has ever 
seen ; and the classical reader will often pause to remark the beautiful correctness 
with which he constructs all his imitations of the ancient writers. The same 
thought occurs in the Metam, of Apuleius ; and more clearly still in Aristeenetus : 
Kas rny eavrwy extivos (Egwres) enrega, &c,— They (the Loves) have even wounded their 


own mother. 


What is to be done with Cupid, when discovered, is agreeably versified by John 
Lilly, in one of the beautiful songs which pour a gleam over his heavy plays. Itis 
sung by the Nymphs of Diana, who had no reason to be satisfied with Cupid : 

**O yes! O yes! ifany maid, 
Whom leering Cupid has betraid 
To frowns of spite, to eyes of scorn, 
And would in madness now see torn 
The boy in pieces, let her come 
Hither, and lay on him her doom. 
O yes! O yes! has any lost 
A heart, which many a sigh hath cost? 
Is any cozen’d of a tear, 


Which as a pearl disdain does wear ? 


Here stands the thief; let her but come 


Hither, and lay on him her doom. 
Ts any one undone by fire, 

And turn'd to ashes through desire ? 
Did ever any lady weep, 

Being cheated of her golden sleep, 


Stolne by sick thoughts? The pirate’s found, 


And in her tears he shall be drown’d. 
Read his indightment — let him hear 





What he’s to trust to: Boy, give ear!” 


Cartwright, Ben Jonson’s friend and disciple, has a very pretty little poem to 


Venus about her son, and much in the manner of Moschus : 

* Venus, redress a wrong that ’s done 
By that young spiteful boy, thy son. 
He wounds, and then laughs at the sore : 
Hatred itself can do no more. 
1f I pursue, he’s small and light, 
Both seen at once and out of sight ; 
If 1 do fly, he’s wing’d, and then 
At the third step I’m caught again. 
Lest one day thou thyself may’st suffer so, 
Or clip thy wanton’s wings, or break his bow.” 


From all that we have been able to learn upon this subject, it does not appear 


that Venus has ever complied with the poet's advice. 


os 
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entertaining individual. 
the hasty words of a Cambridge friend. 











We give it in 


The Sale of Cupid. 


TlwAurhe, rwruchw. 


Sell the little urchin, sell him, 
Or give him to that girl, 1 pray ; 
Take him, charmer—mind and tell him 
Not to run away. 


Every flower of potent spell 
The cunning imp hath braided ; 

No glowing cheek, I know right well, 
But his sieepless wing hath shaded. 


By no winning beauty lingers 
His foot so wild and free ; 
The magic of a siren's fingers, 

Cupid! never chainéd thee. 
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Then, away with the young thief, sell him, 

Or give him that girl, I pray. 

But look how he weeps when I tell hin— 

Then stay with me, dear, to-day ! 

The 4th Idyl has been pronounced 
worthy of Euripides, on account of its 
moving and melting pathos. It is a 
conversation between Megara, the wife 
of Hercules (who murdered his child- 
ren in a fit of madness), with Alemena. 
The narrative of their destruction is 
told with great tenderness; and the 
comparison of the distracted parent to 
the nightingale beholding its young 
killed by a serpent, is at once natural 
and beautiful. We translate the most 
striking part of the poem: 


Wherefore, mother, dost thou weep? 
Why this anguish loud and deep? 
Thy pallid cheek no longer glows ; 
Sorrow’s hand hath killed the rose. 


Oh, wo is me! to misery nurst ! 

By the immortal gods accurst ! 
Unto a hero’s arms I came, 

Of spirit brave, of daring high — 

Dear as the apple of mine eye ! 
And still I love to hear his name, 
And still I gladden at his fame. 

But who hath sunk so deep as he 

In Sorrow’s darkest, roughest sea ? 


IT saw it with my shuddering eyes — 

I saw each murder’d child before 

Its father’s bloody arm go down ; 

Oh, never did a vision creep 

So dreadful o’er the hour of sleep! 

I heard their agonised cries — 

‘* Mother! mother !” o’er and o’er. 
But like a timid bird that sees, 
Amid the thick boughs of the trees, 

A serpent on her young ones feeding — 
Round, and round, and round she flies, 
Piercing the heaven with her cries, 

Yet fears, although her heart is bleeding, 
The raging monster to come nigh : 

Weak and powerless she. So I 
In madness rush’d from room to room ; 

And still my children’s shrieks of pain 

Rung into my ears again 
The horror of their doom. 


She proceeds in the same strain of 
pathos to lament that she did not 
perish with her children, that her pa- 
rents, having gathered their ashes into 
the same urn, may have buried them 
together in their native land. Her 
allusions to her distant kindred, and 
the loneliness of her forlorn and 
widowed life, are also very interesting 
and affecting. Thus much for his more 








serious powers ; let us take one glance 
at him in his character of a humourist, 
and in that light we are afraid he stands 
no chance with Rogers or Tom Hood. 
However, here is his epigram upon 
“Cupid turned Ploughman,” which 
Polwhele thinks has smartness enough 
fora Frenchman. We shall give him 
the advantage of “ dear Mat. Prior’s 
easy jingle.”’* 
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Cupid turned Ploughman. 
Imitated from Moscuvs, by Paior. 


‘« His lamp, his bow and quiver laid aside, 

A rustic wallet o’er his shoulders tied, 

Sly Cupid, always on new mischiefs bent, 

To the rich fields and furrow’d tillage 
went; 

Like any ploughman toil’d the little god. 

His tune he whistled, and his wheat he 


, 


sow’'d ; 
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Then sat and laugh'd, and to the skies 
above 

Raising his eye, he thus insulted Jove: 

* Lay by your hail, your hurtful storms 
restrain, 

And, as I bid you, let it shine or rain ; 

Else you again beneath my yoke shall 


Ww ’ 
Feel the sharp goad, and draw the servile 
plough— 
What once Europa was, Nannette is 
now.” 


RECOLLECTIONS OF SIR WALTER SCOTT. 


“‘ THE SERE AND YELLOW LEAF.” 


It happened all of a sudden, in the 
year 1818, that Scott was attacked by 
@ most severe and (as it proved) tedious 
illness. He had one of his usual dinner- 
parties, at which he appeared in good 
spirits. Additional guests arrived in 
the evening; and, during a musical 
performance, he became so ill, from 
cramp in the right side, that he with- 
drew to his bed-room. The circum- 
stance was so completely unprecedented 
in his house—he was so unaccustomed 
to utter the least murmur on the score 
either of ill-health or worry, that all who 
knew him were exceedingly alarmed. 
The disorder was a violent spasmodic 
attack, attended with frightful pain ; 
the first of a series of such paroxysms 
to which be was at intervals liable, for 
more than a year. Feeling himself 
quite disabled, he yet did not forget 
his guests, but sent a message to Mrs. 
Henry Siddons, that nothing would 
do him so much good as to hear her 
sing, and nothing would annoy him 
more than to think that the festivity of 
the evening should be “ broken up in 
most admired disorder,” merely be- 
cause he was attacked by a trifling in- 
disposition, which would be better in 
the morning. Medical assistance was, 
of course, directly obtained, and the 
complaint was pronounced formidable, 
requiring the utmost quiet and caution 


in order to prevent inflammatory symp- 
toms; but, according to his request, 
the music and supper-party proceeded 
as if no interruption had occurred.* 

For several days afterwards, Scott 
continued to struggle with excruciating 
pain, and was reduced to great weak- 
ness ; which, however, did not prevent 
him from resuming at intervals his 
ordinary employments. In about a 
week he was pronounced out of dan- 
ger, and advised to go into the country, 
though his convalescence could not 
be insured without adherence to very 
strict regimen and severe medical 
discipline. 

The first attack, if I remember right, 
happened some time in winter, or early 
in spring. In the following summer, 
before the session closed, I recollect 
meeting Scott in Charlotte Square, 
mounted on a low Highland pony, 
“riding,” as he said, “for the whole- 
somes, which he detested as much as 
any man could do.” He then looked 
nearly as ill as during his last malady 
in 1831. He was worn almost to a 
skeleton; sat slanting on his horse, as 
if unable to hold himself upright; his 
dress was threadbare and disordered, 
and his countenance, instead of its 
usual healthy colour, was of an olive- 
brown —I might almost say, black 
tinge. Yet from that meeting, though 


* On that evening, a good and characteristic trait was elicited in the Ettrick 
Shepherd. Mr. James Ballantyne, who walked home with him from the party, hap- 


pened to observe, ‘‘ I do not at all like this illness of Scott's. 
look jaded of late, and am afraid it is serious.” 


I have often seen him 
** Haud your tongue, or I'll gar you 


measure your length on the pavement!”’ replied Hogg; ‘* you fause down-hearted 


loon that you are! 
be; it must not be! 


Ye daur to speak as if Scott was on his death-bed! 
I will not suffer you to speak that gate.” 


It canna 
The sentiment 


was like that of Uncle Toby at the bed-side of Le Fevre; and at these words the 
Shepherd’s voice became suppressed with emotion. 
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a friend who was with me thought 
that Scott would not live for another 
month, I derived the conviction of his 
recovery. 

“ The physicians tell me,” said he, 
“that mere pain cannot kill; but I 
am very sure, that no man would for 
other three months encounter the same 

ain that I have suffered, and live. 
late I have resolved to take 
thankfully whatever drugs they pre- 
scribe, and follow their advice as long 
asI can. Set a stout heart to a stey 
brae is a grand rule in this world.” 

The day, though in summer, was 
cold and bleak; but the sun shone 
through a bank of clouds, and the in- 
valid’s eye lightened as he pronounced 
the last words. Three days afterwards 
I heard that his recovery was despaired 
of; but I did not despair. I wrote to 
him, earnestly recommending a certain 
mode of treatment—the same which 
ultimately was adopted, by advice of 
the late Dr. Dick, at Abbotsford ; 
namely, a slow alterative course of 
medicine, with very frequent use of 
the warm bath: which at last eradi- 
cated the disorder. 

But the conflict was long and doubt- 
ful. That summer, almost every one 
believed, on his departure from town, 
that he would never return. In truth, 
had it not been for his own unconquer- 
able spirit, joined to the utmost pa- 
tience and equanimity, no medical 
treatment, however skilful, could have 
been of any avail. Exercise he knew 
was of importance; therefore, of his 
own free will, he persisted in its use, 
though motion always exasperated the 
pain. At Abbotsford, in the autumn, 
he became so much worse as to be 
not only unable to mount the pony 
without assistance, but even to sit up- 
right without the help of a servant on 
each side to support him. Still he 
persevered ; and, after continuing this 
practice for several weeks, he felt, as 
he said, “ very proud when he was once 
more able to ride a little way by him- 
self :” and from the day on which he 
first did so, his recovery might be 
considered certain. For a long time 
afterwards he was subjected to the 
same strict regimen, and had occasional 
attacks ; but the violence of the dis- 
order gradually abated, till at length 
it disappeared altogether. 

I have dwelt on this period of his 
life because it is so remarkable that, 
during the severe conflict with illness, 
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he scarcely for one entire day relin- 
quished his literary tasks. Indeed, 
they advanced the more quickly, as he 
had not so much interruption as usual 
from visitors. The third series of 
Tales of my Landlord, which appeared 
in 1819, was followed so rapidly by 
the romance of Ivanhoe, that it seemed 
as if, like the German La Fontaine, he 
had attained the art of dictating to 
two secretaries, and carrying on two 
stories at one time. To dictating (of 
original composition) he had always a 
particular aversion, but was now under 
the necessity of employing a scribe, 
his own scrolls being almost quite il- 
legible. Both Ivanhoe and the Bride 
of Lammermuir were produced while 
he yet laboured under that painful 
disorder ; and the duty of amanuensis 
was fulfilled alternately by Mr. William 
Laidlaw and the late Mr. John Bal- 
lantyne. Frequently, in the midst of 
the humourous scenes with old “Caleb 
Balderstone,” the convulsive paroxysin 
would return, and his sufferings were 
most acute; but after the fit, he would 
cheerfully and quietly take up the 
story by the catch-word, and proceed 
as if there had been no interruption. 

Thus the malady was resisted and 
overcome; and in the course of 1820 
he appeared so thoroughly renovated 
in constitution, that his friends fondly 
trusted he might equal in longevity 
his friends, Henry Mackenzie or Sir 
Robert Liston, and continue his lite- 
rary pursuits for even thirty years 
more. But, alas! as Drummond of 
Hawthornden predicted of his own 
illness, 


“* Truce ta’en to breathe 
For late-born sorrows augurs swift 
return.” 


Only twelve more years of life were 
granted to him; and, as already said, 
I doubt whether, in the whole range 
of biography, an example could be 
found of another individual who, in 
in equal space of time, fulfilled so 
many, so diversified, and conflicting 
duties. 

In 1819 or 1820, I forget which, 
occurred the marriage of his eldest 
daughter with Mr. Lockhart, and the 
appointment of the present Sir Walter 
to a commission in the army. From 
this date onwards, to the year 1825, 
his life was spent in assiduous labour, 
but also in the most uninterrupted 
happiness and prosperity. In 1820 
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appeared the Monastery and Abbot, 
and in January, 1821, Kenilworth: so 
that, not forgetting Ivanhoe, here were 
four romances, of three volumes each, 
completed within twelve months ; and, 
had Constable’s house been in reality 
solvent (of which, at this period, no 
one entertained a shadow of doubt), 
the clear gain must, without any ex- 
aggeration, have been a very large sum. 
As matters stood, the use of large sums 
was obtained, at all events, and en- 
abled him to realise all his favourite 
plans at Abbotsford, both as to the 
purchase of land for plantation and 
the final decorations of his house, where 
he now lived in a style of princely 
hospitality. Within this year also he 
visited London, and received the rank 
of baronetcy from that amiable sove- 
reign who, with his usual discrimina- 
tion of character, had already several 
times invited Scott to his private din- 
ner-parties, made him a present of a 
gold snuff-box,and invariably expressed 
towards him the most cordial friend- 
ship and sincere respect. 

The next five years gave rise to no 
less than seven romances, or novels, 
amounting to twenty-three volumes; 
of which all, but especially the Pirate, 
the Fortunes of Nigel, and Quentin 
Durward, shewed unabated vigour, 
with the same unaffected charms of 
style, and forcible conception of cha- 
racter, that animated his earlier pro- 
ductions. 

In 1822, Sir Walter took a leading 
part in the arrangements made to wel- 
come the king on his visit to Scotland, 
when he evinced all that buoyancy of 
spirit and enthusiasm which, more than 
twenty years earlier, had marked his 
conduct as adjutant of the Mid-Lothian 
yeomanry corps. The occasions, no 
doubt, were very different; but the 
good tact, ardour, and perseverance 
displayed by Scott, were the same, 
aud proved that his mind still pos- 
sessed all its youthful elasticity. The 
period of the king’s visit formed a grand 
and effective jubilee; and, looking at 
the Author of Waverley as he then ap- 
peared, no one could have formed the 
most distant surmise of the cruel re- 
verses which were so soon to overtake 
him. 

By this time, Abbotsford house and 
grounds were almost completed as they 
now exist, and formed a point of at- 
traction to wandering pilgrims of all 
ranks and from all countries, whose 
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visits were occasionally much more 
numerous than welcome. By some 
insignificant cavillers Scott has been 
blamed for his love of aristocratic dis- 
play, and his wish to “sink the author” 
in the preferable character of an inde- 
pendent country gentleman. The ac- 
cusation is | oth inconsiderate and un- 
just; for display was not his object, 
vanity was not his ruling principle. 
He purchased and adorned Abbots- 
ford precisely as he collected books 
and antiquities— not for show, but 
because they afforded him rational and 
permanent enjoyment. As a matter of 
taste or source of pleasure, what pur- 
suit on earth can be more harmless 
and elegant than that of landscape- 
gardening and architecture? Nor is it 
to be considered as an affair of taste 
only ; for w'ioever embarks his fortune 
in the formation of a country-house 
and grounds, finds himself in the sta- 
tion ofa petit souverain, with the power 
of conferring incalculable benefit both 
on his own tenantry and the surround- 
ing neighbourhood. It is a sphere of 
utility as well as pleasure. This re- 
minds me, en passant, that, instead of 
employing artists from London or 
Edinburgh for the interior decorations 
of his house, he contrived in such 
manner to instruct ordinary workmen 
from the neighbouring villages, that 
they completed all his best furniture, 
and even executed rich carvings in 
wood, after Gothic models, in a style 
so masterly that they often wondered 
at their own handicraft. Such were 
the effects of the same perseverance 
and ingenuity by which he excelled in 
literature, only applied to different 
purposes. 

The cavillers above mentioned, who 
censured Scott for aristocratic notions 
and habits, did not choose to remember 
that he was not merely a clansman, 
but member of an old Border family 
of the highest rank, and might be ex- 
pected to inherit dispositions naturally 
consequent on such birth. In ancient 
times, the knight returned from the 
wars, and was recompensed by his 
sovereign with a “grant of land and 
money to build a fair castle.” Pro- 
bably Abbotsford was the first, and 
may be the last estate of any conse- 
quence, actually won and purchased 
by the pen of an imaginative author; 
and it certainly was a very pardonable 
ambition if Scott, having thus gained 
money by the pen instead of the sword, 
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chose to live at his own house in a 
style such as became the descendant 
of an old Border baron. 

By recollected conversations and 
memoranda of particular days, this 
memoir might have been expanded to 
ten times its present length; but cir- 
cumstances oblige me to close it within 
a certain space, and I must therefore 
devote my remaining pages to the last 
six years of his life. In 1825, every 
one who had any judgment or discri- 
mination in commercial affairs, per- 
ceived clearly that there was a storm 
approaching. The system of raising 
money with extreme facility, even on 
the most absurd speculations, had been 
carried to such extent that the over- 
blown bubbles must at length burst, 
and in their explosion create the ut- 
most confusion and dismay. Sir Walter 
Scott, though ostensibly holding the 
rank of an independent country gentle- 
man, was, by the number of his in- 
dorsations on the bills of Constable 
and Co., rendered liable for their com- 
mercial engagements to the amount of 
at least 80,000/.; an appalling sum to 
be demanded of an individual whose 
entire assets, if brought to the hammer, 
would probably not realiseeven 10,0001. 
—for the whole estate of Abbotsford 
had already been assigned to the pre- 
sent Sir Walter, on occasion of his 
marriage. 

The recent facility in raising money 
had been exactly suited for the mode 
of conducting business adopted by 
Mr. Constable, who, though quite 
aware of existing difficulties, always 
indulged in day-dreams, that, by some 
grand speculation, he would at length 
retrieve all the past. ‘Towards the end 
of the year 1825, however, it became 
nearly impossible for him to effect 
renewals of the bills already current. 
Among Scotch bankers, indeed, this 
might be done on the principle of in- 
timidation, as they perceived that a 
refusal would cause immediate bank- 
ruptey; but in London, the only re- 
source was among brokers and usurers. 
With apparently the most perfect calm- 
ness, Mr. Constable, who was then an 
invalid, remained principally at his 
country-house, organising the plan of 
his Miscellany; by which original idea 
he plainly saw that large profits might 
be realised: for it was the very first 
of those cheap monthly publications 
which afterwards caused an absolute 
revolution in the book-trade, and by 





which, in the aggregate,” enormous 
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sums have been gained. The work 
was to start with the life of Napoleon, 
by the Author of Waverley ; and the 
projector took great delight in blazon- 
ing the prospectus of his future vo- 
lumes, having engaged the most emi- 
nent authors in the kingdom to write 
on the topics he suggested. That 
bankruptcy might have been avoided, 
and the affairs of his house retrieved, 
I doubt not; but changes occurred in 
London so sudden, and so fatal, that 
no one, even among the most cautious 
and considerate, could have foreseen 
so violent a catastrophe. The panic 
then spread like wildfire: by next 
Christmas, some of the London fail- 
ures cut off resources which he had 
looked upon as certain, and in the be- 
ginning of 1826 he stopped payment, 
leaving enormous debts, to which the 
assets were comparatively nothing. 

In the winter of 1825 I met fre- 
quently with Sir Walter Scott, and at 
an interview in Castle Street, two 
months before Constable’s insolvency 
was known, or even dreamed of, he 
predicted the changes which soon af- 
terwards took place in the commercial 
world, and partly explained the me- 
thods which he had himself adopted 
in order to weather the storm. But, 
with the clearest remembrance of that 
conversation, I am thoroughly con- 
vinced that Sir Walter, up to the time 
of Constable’s examination as a bank- 
rupt, remained in profound ignorance 
how the estate would turn out, and 
what would eventually be his own lia- 
bilities. He was prepared for a severe 
ordeal, and seemed perfectly tranquil ; 
but had he known accurately the ex- 
tent of the difficulties, probably his 
arrangements to meet them would have 
been very different. 

It may seem fantastic, but although 
at this time Sir Walter Scott continued 
apparently in good health and spirits, 
I could not help entertaining some- 
what of a mournful impression, from 
the changed aspect of his house in 
Castle Street — his original ced/, as he 
termed it. Having removed all his 
books to Abbotsford, he no longer sat 
in the apartment which had formerly 
contained them, but in a small drawing- 
room above stairs; where the most 
conspicuous object was a cast from 
the skull of King Robert Bruce, as it 
had been discovered at Dunfermline 
Abbey: a relic on which he looked 
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with great veneration. Perhaps it was 
only this rather spectral object, which 
I had not seen before, together with 
the sombre atmosphere of a November 
day, which excited my gloomy re- 
flections. 

It may seem, that in this hasty 
sketch I have said more than enough 
of his transactions with booksellers ; 
for which, however, the reason is ob- 
vious : for thence, as an indirect though 
unavoidable consequence, followed the 
sacrifice of his health and life. From 
the year 1826 to that of his death, the 
records of his existence are, in truth, 
only the records of a martyrdom ; 
though, till 1831, the trials were en- 
dured with such fortitude and spirit 
that, to ordinary observers, he might 
seem prosperous as ever. Inthe month 
of January, 1826, it became apparent, 
that on his exertions alone must depend 
the liquidation of all the bills accepted 
by Constable and Co., and bearing 
his indorsation ; so that, at the age of 
nearly threescore, he had to do the 
work of his previous life over again. 
Nor at this period was the disposition 
to shew lenity and forbearance by any 
means unanimous among his creditors. 
The demon of “ panic” (for terror is 
sometimes a fierce passion) and the 
demon of avarice were abroad, and 
hardened almost every heart. Even 
the grossest calumny and misrepre- 
sentation could not be avoided, though 
it is almost superfluous to observe, that 
his paltry assailants in that department 
only exposed their own malignity with- 
out effecting their amiable purpose. 
By such enemies it was asserted, that 
Sir Walter must have been aware of 
the approaching insolvency at the time 
when he assigned Abbotsford to his 
eldest son; consequently, that trans- 
action was a fraud on his (or rather 
Constable’s) creditors. 

I remember this being inadvertently 
said one day in the presence ofa lite- 
rary friend, who despised the aggressor 
too much to lose temper, and very 
calmly replied: “ Suppose your first 
position granted, though it is a most 
erroneous assumption, yet, before the 
fraud is proved, you must prove that 
Sir Walter will not and cannot by 
degrees pay the debts; and this I defy 
you or any man to do.” It is almost 
needless in this place to remind the 
reader, that before Sir Walter’s death 
the enormous load of claims (which, 
had payment depended on the book- 
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seller’s estate, must have been quite 
desperate) was reduced to about one- 
third; so that the books, pictures, 
plate, and curiosities, which had been 
placed under trust, were offered back 
to him by the creditors; and that, his 
frame being untimely worn out in the 
struggle to effect this object, he died 
without leaving any fortune to the 
junior members of his family. 

Having stated that Sir Walter Scott 
did not in the hour of adversity escape 
malignant attacks, I must not omit to 
add that these proceeded only from a 
few despicable individuals ; while the 
creditors who had most at stake, and 
whose voices had most influence, even 
objected to the sacrifices he was in- 
clined to make, and would from the 
first have been contented with a mode- 
rate composition. But calmly and re- 
solutely he contemplated the liquida- 
tion of the debts, to the uttermost 
fraction. His own words, daily and 
hourly repeated, were, that, “as long 
as God granted him life and health, 
he should never feel averse to labour. 
For many years he had been accus- 
tomed to hard work, because he found 
it a pleasure; now, with all due re- 
spect for Falstaff’s principle, ‘ nothing 
on compulsion,’ he certainly would 
not shrink from work because it had 
become necessary.” With regard to 
Constable’s failure, he was never heard 
to utter the slightest murmur; on the 
contrary, when others blamed the en- 
terprising publisher for deception and 
chicanery, he remarked that such con- 
clusions were rather harsh, as it was 
impossible to know how far the un- 
fortunate bankrupt had himself been 
deceived. So determined was Sir 
Walter Scott to overcome the diffi- 
culties by his own resources and exer- 
tions, that although at this period a 
very large sum was placed at his dis- 
posal by a friend, who chose to remain 
anonymous, he returned it to the bank- 
ers through whose hands it came, with 
a letter gratefully acknowledging but 
steadfastly declining the favour. 

The winter of 1825-6, both in 
London and Edinburgh, was a painful 
and dreary one to all but the rich; 
who, instead of being annoyed by the 
changes, derived only the additional 
amusement of bolting and barring their 
gates, and raising their voices against 
almost hourly applications for aid, 
which lent a piquancy and zest to their 
own welfare and comforts otherwise 
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unattainable. Among such opulent 
and careless individuals, not one ap- 
peared during the crisis more calm 
and collected than Scott, although the 
fortune which he had toiled to win 
was utterly gone! To his honour be 
it recorded, that the political letters 
published at this date, under the signa- 
ture of Malgrowther, had very great 
influence in protecting Scotland from 
that fatal change in the monetary sys- 
tem, with respect to one-pound notes, 
which in England, up to the present 
hour, is so justly regretted. During 
the winter-session of 1826 he formed 
all those arrangements to which he 
afterwards steadfastly adhered; gave 
up his house and furniture in Edin- 
burgh to the auctioneer ; insured his 
life in favour of creditors for a large 
sum (25,0002. I believe); and signed 
a trust-deed over his own effects at 
Abbotsford, including an obligation to 
pay in cash a certain sum yearly, until 
the debts were liquidated. 

Having entered into these contracts, 
he left town as usual for Abbotsford ; 
but the evil days had now arrived, and 
as misfortunes do not come single, 
Lady Scott’s health, which from ner- 
vous irritability had long been uncer- 
tain, became hopeless, and in the be- 
ginning of May she died. With the 
inflexible perseverance of a soldier on 
duty, Scott returned within a short 
time to the routine of his employments 
at Edinburgh; one difference in his 
habits being, that he now worked al- 
most without intermission. During his 
absence, the property in Castle Street 
had been brought to the hammer —a 
step which, I think, never should have 
been adopted. It took place, indeed, 
by his own consent; but his trustees 
and creditors should scarcely have 
permitted in this case the realisation 
of the scene described at the close of 
Guy Mannering, nor allowed an auc- 
tioneer and a rabble to trespass on that 
“cell” wherein the Author of Waverley 
had so long resided, and to which he 
felt no slight local attachment. The 
only indication of regret I ever heard 
him betray on the subject, was the 
expression of dislike to pay a visit in 
the neighbourhood ; because he would 
have to walk past the threshold of what 
had been his own house. 

On his return to town in the month 
of June, being alone, he established 
himself in a third-rate lodging in St. 
David’s Street; such as might be con- 
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sidered suitable for a humble student 
attending the university. Here, at the 
very first meeting, when I found him 
busily engaged in writing after dinner, 
I could scarcely help predicting that, 
by such application, health must even- 
tually be undermined. It is true that 
literary labour had been to him a 
pleasure, and he could persevere in it 
to almost any extent ; but now, if wea- 
tiness or pain did arise, he was no 
longer at liberty to attend to such warn- 
ings: a very long task was before him, 
and, whatever might be the result, he 
must proceed. Moreover, business of 
all kinds had increased on his hands, 
and the letters which he had every day 
to acknowledge were alone a sufficient 
burden; but he went through them 
without hesitation, making obvious ef- 
forts in his replies to use as few words 
as possible, and, from haste, often falling 
into verbal inaccuracies. Great as were 
his exertions afterwards, I have always 
thought that to the domestic affliction, 
the painful impressions, and incessant 
labours, of the year 1826, was imput- 
able the break of his constitution, 
though the injury was not then ap- 
parent. In St. David’s Street he kept 
earlier hours than ever, and sometimes 
in one morning, before the meeting of 
court at ten o’clock, he had finished 
an entire sheet of twenty-four pages 
for the printer. His hand-writing was 
now so small and cramped, that one 
of his ordinary quarto pages made at 
least double that amount in print ; and, 
“ after all,” he observed, “ it was really 
no great exploit to finish twelve pages 
in a morning.” But on his return 
from the Parliament House, however 
wearied he might be, the task was 
again resumed. Seldom receiving any 
company, he scarcely sat for a quarter 
of an hour at dinner, but turned di- 
rectly to his writing-desk; being de- 
sirous, he said, to take all possible ad- 
vantage of the long days, and “ make 
hay while the sun shone.” 

Finding by reiterated experience 
that whatever he wrote, whether in 
prose or verse, narrative or criticism, 
now brought large remuneration, Scott 
had materially departed from his former 
principles respecting authorship as a 
trade. ie seemed to entertain the 
notion, that whoever was not absolutely 
devoid of learning and talent might, 
by sufficient drudgery, realise a good 
income from literary pursuits; and 
even recommended this resource to 
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some of his friends who had also suf- 
fered during the ‘ panic,” as a means 
of repairing their broken fortunes. 
How fallacious was this belief I need 
not here pause to explain. ‘ Nec 
studium sine divite vena,” says Horace. 
There must be the vivida vis, the per- 
JServidum genium, as well as good sense 
and the disposition to “ drudgery.” 
But let all these be combined together 
and exerted to the utmost, yet if the 
author is poor, and depends merely on 
his own abilities, the result will still 
be as doubtful as the fate of any 
ticket in a state-lottery. I know not 
any record which illustrates this truth 
more forcibly than the late Mr. Dallas’s 
memoir of Lord Byron. The struggles 
and even artifices to which the author 
of Childe Harold, though neither poor 
nor friendless, was obliged to have re- 
course, in order to obtain a hearing or 
enjoy the brittle chance of success, 
were indeed humiliating and wretched. 
Equal evidence of this fact is afforded 
by his own letters in Moore’s life of 
the poet. 

In 1826, Woodstock was the novel 
which he had immediately on the an- 
vil; and, as might have been expected 
under such unfavourable circumstances, 
did not rank among his best produc- 
tions. Its appearance was delayed by 
an absurd demand made by Constable’s 
assignees for the completion of the 
work in their favour, on the ground 
that bills had been granted for this 
romance. Sir Walter very coolly an- 
swered, that the promises ¢o pay having 
unfortunately proved nugatory, the 
promises to write could not be held 
binding; at all events, the remainder 
of the book (of which only a small 
~_ had been printed) was “in his 

ead, and there it should remain till 
he saw good reason for sending it 
forth.” The matter was submitted to 
arbitration, and he was allowed to 
finish the novel for the benefit of his 
own creditors. 

The work that now principally oc- 
cupied his attention was the Life of 
Napoleon, respecting which he had 
entered into a contract with the book- 
sellers, and which at first he expected 
that he would be able to finish in 
about six months. Without a mo- 
ment’s reflection on the state of his 
health, he continued to urge forward 
this task ; and the progress he made 
in it, during next vacation at Abbots- 
ford, was so rapid, that he became more 
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than ever impressed with the idea that 
mere industry, and the habit of keeping 
the pen always in hand, might over- 
come almost any worldly difficulties. 
I believe one main spring of his suc- 
cess as an author, consisted in the 
hearty resolution and fervour with 
which he embarked in every employ- 
ment, and which produced such com- 
plete abstraction, that the labour pro- 
gressed insensibly. Lavater and others 
have pretended to judge of character 
by mere autographs, and the state of 
nerves and feelings may certainly be 
guessed at. In all Scott’s manuscripts, 
till the fatal year 1831, there are un- 
equivocal indications of uncommon 
firmness, calmness, and rapidity. 

The summer of 1826 passed over in 
a state of seclusion and outward tran- 
quillity, such as he had not known for 
years ; and he received no visitors ex- 
cept the most intimate friends. But 
in the month of October he very judi- 
ciously resolved to make a short tour 
to Paris; without which diversity and 
relaxation it is probable that, in the 
ensuing winter, his health would have 
completely broken down. ‘This af- 
forded him an opportunity of obtain- 
ing some data respecting the more im- 
portant parts of Napoleon’s life, which 
could not otherwise have been sup- 
plied; but the main advantages were 
change of scene and exercise. As a 
traveller, whether by sea or land, he 
was the best of companions; and 
seemed only amused by circumstances 
which to a regular “John Bull,” ha- 
bituated to the comforts of his own 
square parlour and elbow-chair, his 
red moreen window-curtains, Turkey 
carpet, roast beef, and port wine, are 
serious evils. Accordingly he derived 
much exhilaration from this journey, 
though teased at Paris by honours and 
compliments which he would much 
rather have escaped. 

On his return to Edinburgh, he took 
a furnished house in Coates’ Crescent, 
where, in December, I found him in 
good spirits, through suffering great 
pain from rheumatism; a warning, 
perhaps, that the mode of life he 
adopted was one which could not be 
persevered in without serious injury. 
Notwithstanding this, he never for a 
day relaxed from his labours ; and, 
though fatigued at night, complained 
of inability to sleep. “‘ Yet,” as he 
observed, “‘ how can any one expect to 
sleep who uses no exercise? And 
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betwixt the Parliament House and this 
endless life of Napoleon, exercise with 
me is out of the question.” Within 
the following vacation-time, however, 
the whole nine volumes of the life were 
completed ; thus winding up a task by 
far the most irksome he had yet en- 
countered, principally from the con- 
viction that the haste in which he was 
obliged to write must inevitably pre- 
vent him from doing adequate justice 
to such an enormous mass of materials. 
But the success, in a pecuniary point 
of view, was quite commensurate to 
his expectations. The booksellers paid 
a large sum (not less, I believe, than 
14,000/.) for the copyright; and the 
circulation of the book being immense, 
both at home and abroad, they had 
no reason to repent of their bargain. 
Thus, more than 1100/. per month 
had been realised during the first year, 
after those complicated misfortunes by 
which the courage of any ordinary man 
must have been completely overthrown. 
Ilence he was enabled to commence 
liquidation of the debts, in such man- 
ner as entirely to silence those paltry 
defamers of his character who had the 
insolence to assert that Abbotsford was 
assigned in order to defeat the just 
claims of creditors. Once more his 
health was apparently quite firm, and 
constant occupation, instead of ex- 
hausting, seemed to give buoyancy to 
his spirits. His former habits of life, 
in regard to hospitality, were in great 
measure resumed; and he sometimes 
reverted to his old axiom, that three 
hours per diem, if sedulously employed, 
were enough to secure a good literary 
income. But new and incongruous 
labours crowded upon him, and he 
flinched from no task: on the con- 
trary, he even wrote occasional contri- 
butions to periodical works, by which 
he did not profit, in order by this 
means to lessen the distresses of those 
whom, out of his own regular income, 
he could no longer assist. It is but 
the sacrifice of a little sleep and exer- 
cise,” he said, on one of these occa- 
sions; ‘ and if only this artic'e, as it 
is called, will do the poor man any 
real good, I shall think myself well 
rewarded. But there are people in 
the world who have such an unfortu- 
nate ‘alacrity in sinking,’ that it is 
impossible by any efforts to buoy 
them up.” 

I had almost forgotten, that in the 
beginning of the year 1827 the mask 
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and mantle of the “ Author of Wa- 
verley” were thrown aside; but the 
circumstances of the Theatrical Fund 
dinner, Lord Meadowbank’s speech, 
and Sir Walter’s reply, have been so 
often repeated, that it is needless to 
dwell on the subject here. The dis- 
closure had a fortunate effect on his 
reputation, for till then the rumour had 
been very general that the late Mr. 
Thomas Scott, or some other friend, 
had a share in the composition of those 
unequalled fictions; whereas it now 
appeared that they were wholly and 
exclusively his own. 

The new monthly edition of the 
Waverley novels, with annotations by 
the author, was a most fortunate idea, 
which naturally arose out of this 
éclaircissement ; and as half the profits 
were allowed to Sir Walter, it formed 
a new sinking-fund for creditors. But 
as he conscientiously fulfilled his duty 
of editorship (if it may be so called), 
and corrected every sheet, it became 
a much more serious undertaking, in 
point of time and labour, than he at 
first calculated. The next Aeavy task 
which he encountered was a history of 
Scotland (not published till 1830), for 
Dr. Lardner’s Cyclopedia. I forget 
how much was the price of that work, 
but it must have been a considerable 
sum. The years 1827, 1828, 1829, 
and 1830, each produced its original 
romance ; and within the same space 
of time he wrote the nine volumes of 
Tales of a Grandfather, and one vo- 
lume of dramatic poetry ; besides being 
a frequent contributor to the Quarterly 
Review, the Foreign Quarterly, and 
many other works. His letters on 
Demonology, which appeared in 1830, 
have been already noticed. 

Still with all his exertions, success- 
ful as they were — although, even for 
some old scraps, 500/. were offered 
and paid by the proprietor ofa suc- 
cessful annual; and although even a 
specimen of his handwriting was trans- 
mutable into gold, among people who 
perhaps would not have given a penny 
for any other autograph — there was 
yet always on his mind the corroding 
impression that the debts, though ma- 
terially diminished, were not liqui- 
dated. It is indeed a prevalent cha- 
racteristic of creditors, that although 
they would declare themselves satisfied 
at once with a small portion of their 
demands, if promptly paid — and they 
were firmly told that they could obtain 
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no more— yet, when a gradual process 
of reduction is commenced, for the 
sake of liquidating in full, their prin- 
ciples entirely change, and they look 
with feverish anxiety to the receipt of 
the last fraction. Even had it been 
possible to forget this actual state of 
affairs, yet now and then instances of 
rapacity and spite occurred, which 
painfully forced on him the reflection 
that he “did not read his own books, 
nor eat with his own spoons.” One 
of Constable’s creditors, a London Jew 
(holding a bill indorsed by Sir W.S.), 
had, in the autumn of 1828, nearly 
upset all the arrangements previously 
agreed on, by persisting in his refusal 
to accept, even pro tempore, any part 
of his claims. “ Others might do as 
they liked, but he would either have 
the whole, or take all the advantages 
that the law on a bill of exchange 
allowed him.” However, the claim of 
this worthy was set aside on a proof of 
usury, and he was glad to accept any 
terms. In addition to all such annoy- 
ances, as no one on earth entertained 
greater affection for his own family 
(including his grandchildren) than Sir 
Walter Scott, he was tormented by the 
apprehension that, in all probability, 
his life would close before he had been 
able to provide means of leaving them 
any adequate fortune. On all occa- 
sions of trial and suffering, the degree 
of immediate pain depends much on 
previous habits and circumstances. By 
fortitude and patience, it is true, the 
utmost pressure may be sustained with 
apparent calmness and indifference ; 
yet, alas! ¢hat fortitude and patience 
will not prevent the natural conse- 
quence of pressure in exhausting 
strength and engendering disease. 
During the spring of 1828, Scott re- 
sided some time in London, at the 
house of his son-in-law, where he ap- 
peared for an interval to forget all his 
cares; nor did he decline accepting 
the invitations which every day crowded 
on him from individuals of the highest 
rank. Notwithstanding this gaiety, he 
never failed to execute his usual task 
of writing in the early hours of the 
morning; and, as Mr. Lockhart ob- 
served, “ while to spectators it ap- 
peared that his whole time was occu- 
pied with visitors and banquets, he 
actually covered more paper with ma- 
nuscript than many a littérateur who 


stayed in town for no other purpose 
but that of literary labour.” * * * 
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It was in the autumn of 1829 that I 
paid my last visit to Abbotsford, of 
which place I have given no particular 
description in this memoir, for the ob- 
vious reason that so many accounts 
have been already published ; whereas, 
of his character and habits I have not 
seen any sketch that appeared to me 
satisfactory. With regard to Abbots- 
ford, indeed, a descriptive catalogue 
of the curiosities, with the legends or 
traditions attached to each, is yet a 
desideratum ; for which, however, it 
is doubtful if any survivor could sup- 
ply the requisite information. At pre- 
sent I should rather wish (but the 
wish is vain) that it were possible to 
convey to my reader the impressions 
caused by a visit to that romantic 
abode during the lifetime and in the 
presence of its owner. Beyond the 
gates you had an extensive park, laid 
out on the best and boldest principles 
of landscape-gardening, as applicable 
to forest scenery; while within doors 
you were surrounded, in every apart- 
ment, with objects calculated not only 
to realise the cherished visions of ro- 
mance, but to awaken all those asso- 
ciations which to the historian, the 
biographer, and antiquary, are the 
most valuable and interesting. In 
these brief words may be summed up 
the description of Abbotsford; but go 
thither now, and though the objects 
within and without are the same, yet 
the impressions to which I alluded, 
and vainly wished to convey, are gone 
for ever: —the spell is broken; and 
the scene, however beautiful, breathes 
only melancholy and desolation ! 

No, it was not the beauty of the 
grounds, nor the elaborately finished 
apartments, which, in the owner’s life- 
time, principally impressed the mind 
of a visitor at Abbotsford; but the 
unavoidable consciousness of being 
within reach, and under the direct in- 
fluence of that mighty Magician, who 
had originated these and so many 
other imperishable monuments of his 
genius. If any fantastic ornaments in 
the architecture, any rusty dagger, or, 
perhaps, nondescript article, in the 
museum, or picture on the walls, ex- 
cited curiosity, you knew that Sir 
Walter would give, not only the au- 
thentic history of the single object in 
question, but in all probability this 
would be followed by a string of inter- 
esting legends, which, if they could be 
found elsewhere, it would cost years 
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to collect. When he happened to be 
in good spirits and at leisure, a solitary 
old spleuchan, or matchlock, would 
serve as the ¢ext for an almost com- 
plete history of the Highland clans. 
Or if you had in view any literary pur- 
suit requiring investigation, and were 
consulting a book in the library, he 
would immediately weave together a 
mass of evidence, remind you of every 
author whose works deserved attention, 
and throw more light on the subject in 
ten minutes than, if left alone among 
books, you could have obtained for 
yourself in as many months, 

I have used, above, the words un- 
avoidable consciousness, because, whe- 
ther the said Magician were actually 
present, or shut up in his own sanctum, 
or wandering in his favourite woods, 
you were reminded every moment, in 
one shape or another, of his benign 
sway through the whole establishment, 
and all the “ goings on” of the house- 
hold. I cannot explain myself better 
on this point than by observing, that 
at Abbotsford there was an utter ab- 
sence of all those petty annoyances 
which, less or more, exist elsewhere in 
the best-regulated families; while to 
visitors, whose pursuits or dispositions 
were in any degree analogous with 
those of their kind host, every wish 
was not only met but anticipated. 

According to Rousseau’s axiom, our 
“best virtues depend on trifling pre- 
cautions ;”’ and I am half-inclined to 
illustrate my present position by the 
mention of some outward tritles in the 
ménage, which the reader may perhaps 
think absurd and ludicrous; for ex- 
ample, gas-light, writing materials, and 
the conduct of servants! But I do this 
on the principle, ex uno disce omnes. 
Never, perhaps, was any one more 
lenient to domestics than Sir Walter, 
and yet no one was ever better served. 
His own conduct ensured such pro- 
found respect and attention, that, mov- 
ing with noiseless though rapid tread, 
they seemed intuitively conscious of 
whatever he or his guests required. 
Even good old John (who by this time 
was superannuated), although by na- 
ture inclined to hard drinking, was 
scarcely ever known to indulge in his 
favourite propensity unless when en- 
tirely off duty, and his aberrations could 
not possibly interfere with his master’s 
comfort or interest. Now for the se- 
cond illustration of domestic arrange- 
ments on Rousseau’s principles; though 
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for this T shall probably be laughed at. 
Elsewhere, when on a visit, you may 
wish to write a letter or commence an 
epic poem, and (should you have for- 
gotten your own writing implements) 
are referred to my lord’s library-table, 
where he is perhaps himself occupied, 
or to my lady’s writing-desk in the 
drawing-room ; with the exception of 
which, perhaps, the whole establish- 
ment, though supported by fifty or a 
hundred thousand per annum, could 
not afford any better means and ap- 
pliances than the loan of a blacking- 
bottle from the servants’-hall (the 
steward’s ink-pot being nailed to his 
desk). At Abbotsford, on the con- 
trary, not only each table in the re- 
cesses of the library, but in every 
sleeping apartment, had its portefeuille, 
with store of paper, pens, ink, and 
sealing-wax. Matcli-box and taper, to 
those who knew the ways of the house, 
were unnecessary, for it was a practice 
to keep the oil-gas burning; though at 
so very low a degree, that, unless the 
stop-cock were touched, the consump- 
tion was insignificant and the flame 
imperceptible. In the large antique 
dining-room there hung a very beau- 
tiful lustre, which, in spring and au- 
tumn, was always lighted (though in- 
visibly) before dinner; and on the 
approach of darkness, instead of the 
usual interruption and parade of serv- 
ants bringing candles, the full blaze of 
light could be produced, as if magic- 
ally, by a single touch, or moderated 
to any degree. 

With regard to the mansion itself, 
the room that always seemed to me 
the most imposing and effective is the 
front hall, or armoury ; so faithful are 
its imitations (or, I should say, reno- 
vations) of genuine old models, so 
massive and sombre is the style, and 
so rich the collection of objects delight- 
ful to an antiquary. A whole morn- 
ing might be well employed in exa- 
mining this one apartment, with a 
cicerone who knew all its history. It 
is about forty feet long, has a tessel- 
lated pavement of black and white 
Scotch marble, and a noble roof in 
rich Gothic arches. Here, as in the 
rest of the mansion, though the general 
plan was of course original, Sir Walter 
adopted the system of forming details 
—that is to say, roofs, fire-places, 
windows, and doors, by precise copies 
from the veritable antique ; and wher- 
ever it was possible to obtain actual 
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portions of old buildings, either in 
wood or stone, they were of course 
used in preference. In the hall, if I 
mistake not, the richly carved panels 
of black and imperishable oak were 
brought from the ruins of Dunfermline 
Palace, or Abbey; and the immense 
fire-place is exactly modelled after that 
of an existing old castle. I cannot 
imagine a scene more poetically im- 
pressive than this room, especially 
when viewed by summer-moonlight. 
But the grounds were far more inter- 
esting to Scott than his castle, for (as 
already often mentioned) no amateur 
of landscape-gardening ever followed 
that pursuit with more enthusiasm ; 
and supposing that he had been born 
poor, or been at a loss for a profession, 
certainly that of land-designing might 
have afforded an income, and perhaps 
led him on, as it has led others, to 
affluence. 

Soon after my arrival, I met Sir 
Walter returning from his usual ramble 
through the woods, attended by his 
dogs, and with a weeding-hook in his 
hand ; for the favourite amusement of 
pruning trees was not recommenced 
till October, when the leaves fall. At 
this time, not the slightest apprehen- 
sion was entertained by his friends of 
an unfavourable change in his consti- 
tution; nor were there any decided 
marks of “tear and wear.’ But al- 
though his reception was, as usual, 
kind and cordial, yet it scarcely ap- 
peared to me as if he were in his 
wonted spirits, nor so cheerful as dur- 
ing his residence at London during 
the spring of the previous year. His 
health was good, but there were occa- 
sional clouds of anxiety on his brow ; 
and almost a shade of irritability oc- 
curred late in the evening, when he 
was reminded of his promise to answer 
some London letters. “ I wish,” said 
he to Mr. Lockhart, “ you would put 
me in mind also what those people 
wanted, for truly I have forgotten: I 
cannot now read the letters over 
again.” 

At dinner, however, he was in the 
ucmost good humour, and disposed, 
us of yore, tv talk only on subjects 
fitted to promote mirth. There was 
no difference, excepting that his voice 
was pitched in a lower key, and his 
laugh was neither so hearty nor so 
leng. Whilst writing these words, I 
reflect involuntarily on numberless 
merry-meetings, of which I have not 
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attempted any record in this brief 
sketch, but where his unaffected high 
spirits, unconquerable good - nature, 
gentleness of manner, and intense per- 
ception of the ludicrous, gave a tone 
and vivacity, otherwise unknown, to 
the whole party, and often protracted 
conviviality to a late hour. One trifling 
example occurs to me, which happened 
not long before the period of his changed 
fortune. I was placed next to Sir 
Walter at an ill-assorted dinner assem- 
blage, in the house of a mutual friend; 
but the dinner and wine were good: 
and on such occasions (so long as he 
retained health) Scott would be joyous 
and happy, in spite of all blunders, 
and however uncongenial might be the 
society into which he was thrown. 
Some foreigners were present, who, al- 
most immediately after dinner, were 
called on to sing, and having once 
begun their performances, could not 
be induced to stop ; which proved an 
enormous bore. All of a sudden Scott 
turned to me, and in his rough border- 
accent said: ‘* These gentlemen have 
kindly favoured us with so much of 
their country’s music, that really it is 
full time we should compensate the 
obligation, and let them hear some of 
ours.” With an irresistibly comic ex- 
pression, he gave me the corner ofa 
table-napkin to hold, and struck up — 


** Should auld acquaintance be forgot, 
And never brought to mind?” &c, 


It was like setting the spark to a train 


of gunpowder. All serviettes were in- 
stantly joined en cordon, all voices 
raised, all hearts roused ; and so pow- 
erful and harmonious was the chorus, 
that for the rest of the evening we 
were not troubled with any more 
foreign cantatas. 

But to return. A long interval had 
elapsed since I had been at Abbots- 
ford, and he seemed amused with my 
great admiration of the magical changes 
that had taken place there, especially 
in regard to the museum of antiquities 
and the pictures; though, in this last 
department, his expenditure was al- 
ways very limited. 

** After all,” said he, “I am not 
sure that I value any part of my graphic 
collection more than this very old ac- 
quaintance of yours, which you praised 
five-and-twenty yearsago.” He pointed 
to a pen-and-ink sketch, by Mr. Charles 
Kirkpatrick Sharpe, of Queen Eliza- 
beth dancing. “ It is an unrivalled 
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production,” he added ; “ for, though 
I have laughed at the old lady a thou- 
sand times, I can scarcely see her 
without laughing now. Whiat excellent 
books, illustrated by his own pencil or 
burin, our friend Sharpe might have 
given to the world, had it not been for 
mere laziness —that besetting sin of 
independent gentlemen, which opens 
the door for blue devils, and brings 
down the greatest talents and acquire- 
ments to a level with emptiness and 
folly; only with this difference, they 
are no doubt a source of enjoyment to 
the possessor: and in that respect 
Sharpe is fortunate.” 

Mr. R observed, that if all 
those independent gentlemen who have 
cultivated minds were to become au- 
thors, we should have too many books ; 
and if they wrote for fame instead of 
profit, booksellers would have their 
shelves so amply stocked for nothing, 
that henceforward the trade of author- 
ship would be at an end. 

“T rather think,” replied Sir Walter, 
“ it would turn out like playing on the 
piano-forte or violin. Every one does 
so who can; but the number of per- 
formers worth hearing is very limited, 
and they alone can either make much 
money or command much applause. 
Reflect on the number of your inde- 
pendent acquaintances, and tell me 
how many of them are in reality qua- 
lified, either from acquired knowledge, 
or what is called genius, to write a 
good book; and I think you will 
agree, that there is no chance of our 
being overstocked in that department. 
After all, there not only has been, but 
must always be, a demand for books 
in this world, which, to some people, 
are as indispensable as hot rolls for 
breakfast; though I remember poor 
Signor Corri telling me, with the grav- 
est possible aspect, that, were he to 
commence business as a baker, all 
the world would immediately give up 
eating bread.” 

After dinner, he laughed heartily at 
the interest excited by his “ guaichs,” 
a basketful of which was usually sent 
round with whisky and digueurs ; from 
which collection, every guest who liked 
a dram selected a cup, according to 
his fancy. For the information of my 
Southron, or foreign readers, I must 
observe, that quaichs are a species of 
small drinking-cup, with two handles, 
sometimes cut out ofa solid piece of 
wood, marble, agate, or ivory; and 
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sometimes constructed in mosaic, of 
which the most estimable specimens 
are those containing the greatest num- 
ber of component parts. The value of 
those used at Abbotsford consisted in 
their antiquity, and the traditions at- 
tached to each; according to which, 
one was named * Prince Charles ;” an- 
other, “ Rob Roy,” and so forth. 

The conversation that day turned 
partly on politics —a subject which, 
with me, never makes any lasting im- 
pression; on the strange malady of 
John Clerk (Lord Eldin), who, in his 
old age, had become ungovernably in- 
sane; on the character of Sir Egerton 
Brydges, for whom Scott had a great 
regard; on the Baron de la Motte 
Fouqué, in whose writings he descried 
merit, which, I suspect, was more the 
production of his own imagination than 
of the baron’s genius. But, in truth, 
Sir Walter had now no time to study 
the works of others; and was so habi- 
tuated to original composition, that 
reading no longer afforded him suf- 
ficient excitement. 

Like Napoleon, he never willingly 
sat long at table, but removed about 
eight o’clock to the large and beautiful 
library; where ample resources of 
amusement for company were afforded 
by the musical performances of Mrs. 
Lockhart and Miss Scott, and the 
boundless collection of prints and il- 
lustrated works of every description. 
About ten o’clock, refreshments, in the 
form of supper, were brought in ; when 
usually he asked for a “tankard of 
porter,” and about eleven o'clock he 
retired for the night. 

+ * * 

In this hasty memoir, I have aimed 
principally at giving a faithful account 
of Scott’s character and daily habits of 
life; in regard to which, I shall pro- 
bably not incur blame for having no- 
ticed even the merest trifles. I have 
also explained, perhaps at more than 
sufficient length, the nature of those 
involvements that proved ultimately 
the direct cause of his illness and 
death ; which, though unsuspected, 
were now fast approaching. Next 
winter, in the month of December, I 
waited on him, at his house in Shand- 
wich Place, Edinburgh, to take my 
leave before setting out on a long 
journey, and was more than ever im- 
pressed with the idea that his habits 
of unremitting application must prove 
destructive. I did not venture any 
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remarks on that point, however, but 
inveighed against the Court of Session, 
and asked whether a principal clerk, 
like a judge, was not entitled to his 
full salary, without performance of 
duty, after a certain number of years’ 
service ! 

“1 am sure,” said he, “your sug- 
gestion is kindly meant, and yet I am 
half-inclined to scold a little; because 
it seems as if you adopted the principle, 
that people may recoil from duty when- 
ever it becomes not quite convenient 
or agreeable. Now, setting aside the 
question of honour, the truth is, that, 
to have what we like in this world, we 
must often do what we dislike: a 
maxim which I recommend to your 
serious consideration. However, as 
to my own case, I have become so 
perfectly habituated to attendance in 
court, that, as long as health continues, 
I am not entitled to tax my country 
for pay without working. Again, as 
to the trade of scribbling, which has 
devolved on me to a rather unusual 
extent, are there not times when I 
must ask myself the question, ‘ Were 
it not for this, what else should I do?’ 
What resource should I have, when 
off duty in the winter-days, unless, 
like our friend Robert Hamilton, to 
play whist without intermission? Rely 
on it, the pains or pleasures of this 
life depend mainly on the animus — 
the volition with which our acts are 
accompanied ; and were a man doomed 
to play whist for seven hours a-day, 
you would soon hear him grumbling 
as if he were condemned to the tread- 
mill. Our duties would seldom be 
disagreeabie, if we did not perversely 
resolve to think them so. Reflect on 
this doctrine, for it may be of use 
where you are going.” 

At this meeting, I perceived an en- 
tirely new shade in Scott's character, 
from which I augured no good. For- 
merly, he would attach less importance 
to fifty pounds than a more rigid arith- 
metician to five; but now he appeared 
anxious and fretful about pecuniary 
affairs, even in regard to small sums. 
The next year was one of heavy tasks ; 
not merely those which were published, 
but those which he partly wrote, and 
which his literary executor will of 
course commemorate. But in his fa- 
vourite season of autumn, 1830, he 
began to experience bodily disorders, 
which were not, as before, attended by 
great pain, but were symptomatic of 
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organic derangement and decay. The 
pressure for the last six years had been 
too violent, and the motion too inces- 
sant for the springs of life. I have 
called his fate a martyrdom; for al- 
though mental anxiety or emotion may 
be a slow, yet there can scarcely be a 
surer way of causing death. Inces- 
santly, though imperceptibly, it wastes, 
weakens, and corrodes the nervous 
system, till paralysis begins, and one 
organ after another is disabled. That, 
with all his outward calmness, he must 
have endured intense anxiety, is ob- 
vious ; for as no one had a more acute 
and chivalrous sense of honour, or 
entertained more attachment for his 
family, he was no doubt haunted by 
continual apprehensions of leaving his 
engagements unfulfilled. This high 
and proud sense of integrity was 
marked in November this year, when, 
on his retirement from office (which he 
now felt to be necessary), Earl Grey’s 
government offered him his full salary, 
instead of the usual portion allotted in 
such cases. He respectfully acknow- 
ledged the intended favour, but would 
accept of no more than had been al- 
lowed to his former colleagues, “ over 
whom he did not feel himself entitled 
to preference.” 

In the course of the winter, it be- 
came too obvious to all his friends 
that, although it was impossible to 
judge how long he might survive, or 
how much literary toil he might still 
undergo, yet all hopes of his restora- 
tion to perfect health must be aban- 
doned. In the year 1819 he had to 
contend with disease, but now he strug- 
gled with decay. The principles of 
life were then strong within him, and 
the light of his mind was unquench- 
able ; but now, the functions of nature 
were disordered, and his mind almost 
perpetually clouded. Frequently in 
the course of these pages 1 have men- 
tioned his unalterable good temper ; 
but this was not natural to Scott, any 
more than it has been to other men of 
genius, but an effect of good sense and 
strong moral discipline. With acute 
feelings and forcible conceptions, irri- 
tability follows as an inevitable con- 
sequence. Now, alas! those acute 
feelings remained, and the strength to 
control and govern irritability was lost. 
His friends justly looked on it as the 
worst symptom of his disorder, when, 
instead of appearing always cheerful 
and contented, he became peevish and 
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morose. Hence, even the Reform- 
bill haunted him like a spectre; and 
he conceived, that if Earl Grey’s mea- 
sures were carried, a revolution, like 
that of France in 1790, would follow 
in this country as a matter of course ; 
whereas, in his better days, he cer- 
tainly would have been the first to 
express perfect confidence in the pow- 
ers of the Conservative party to avert 
whatever evils might threaten to rise 
out of the self-interested machinations 
of the Whigs. 

His last public appearance in Scot- 
land (at a Roxburgh county-dinner, in 
March, 1831) has been so frequently 
commemorated, that it is needless to 
dwell on the subject here. His object 
in attending was to enter his most 
solemn and energetic protest against 
Lord John Russell’s bill, and he con- 
cluded an impressive speech in those 
most affecting words: “ J must now 
take leave of you, and I shall do so in 
the well-known words of the Roman 
gladiator to his emperor —‘ Moriturus 
vos salutat!’”’ Notwithstanding his 
evident illness, and the obviously 
heartfelt sincerity with which he deli- 
vered his sentiments, let it be recorded 
to the disgrace of human nature, and 
the infamy of a popular faction, that, 
during his speech, he was occasionally 
assailed with hisses. Yet the extreme 
lowness of spirits which he shewed 
after this meeting, certainly need not 
be ascribed to the impression of having 
been treated with disrespect by indi- 
viduals, for whose voices (in his own 
words) he “ cared no more than for 
the braying of the beasts in the field,” 
but rather to the conviction of his own 
exhausted powers, which he painfully 
felt on this occasion, and the conse- 
quent reflection that, as he had now 
taken leave of public life, he must ere 
long part also from those relatives and 
friends whom he held most dear, and 
without having accomplished the plans 
in which they had all been led to 
confide. 

There is hardly any stage of decline 
or disease under which the constitution 
may not for a limited time rally, so as 
to afford hope to friends, if not to the 
patient. From this day onwards, I 
scarce think that Scott had any hopes 
of his own recovery ; but as before, in 

1819, he struggled nobly, and had 
lucid intervals (if I may use the ex- 
pression), during which he resumed 
his literary efforts, and wrote or dic- 
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tated letters to his friends. To his 
surviving relations it must be consola- 
tory to reflect, that in Dr. Abercromby 
he had the most skilful, the most in- 
genious, and kind-hearted of physi- 
cians ; but at length it became appa- 
rent that medical treatment, in this 
case, could be of no avail. The only 
chance left was from an entire change 
of scene and a very long journey, the 
fatigues of which would serve for em- 
ployment; thus absolutely precluding 
him from those labours and anxieties 
which had engendered his malady. It 
was not without great reluctance that 
he acquiesced in this plan; and at last 
he yielded, not on conviction, but on 
principles of duty, because an invalid 
is bound to follow the injunctions of 
his confidential physician. 

At London, however, in the autumn, 
he certainly rallied; but it was the 
mind only that rallied, in like manner 
as it sometimes triumphs even within 
the hour of dissolution. Yet his heart 
was cheered by the kind attentions, 
the deep respect, and sympathy shewn 
to him from all quarters ; and having 
in former years always derived benefit 
from a sea-voyage, he rejoiced at least 
in the mode of his conveyance abroad, 
namely, a king’s ship (the Barham), 
bound for Malta. He did not embark 
till the very end of October, but, not- 
withstanding the advanced period of 
the season, had a pleasant and pro- 
sperous voyage; which he bore so 
well, that, on his first arrival, sanguine 
hopes were again entertained of his 
recovery. 

These expectations strengthened 
during the depth of winter, which he 
spent at Naples; the only place, I be- 
lieve, where, during his residence on 
the Continent, he made any attempt 
to resume his literary employments. 
Here he not unfrequently tried to write 
with his own hand ; but any specimens 
that I have seen are in a scrawl. so 
wretched, that the character of his. auto-~ 
graph, once fluent, firm, and rapid, is 
entirely lost. At Naples he was 
watched over, not only by his daugh- 
ter, but both his sons, and received the 
utmost attention and kindness from 
the king and all the beau monde of this 
capital. But the romantic features of 

nature, the interesting remains of an- 
tiquity, and even the most intelligent 
variety (to use, for a moment, the lan- 
guage of German philosophy), are but 
outward phenomena, of which the in- 
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terest depends on the mental recipient ; 
and when bodily powers decay, the 
mind clings rather to the remembrance 
of early years than to any enjoyment 
which novel impressions can excite. 
The Pompeian ruins alone would for- 
merly have been a source of the great- 
est amusement and delight to Sir 
Walter Scott. He would have exca- 
vated and explored in this region with 
the same enthusiasm with which he 
once “ drained the well” at Dunnottar 
Castle, and exulted in every mouldering 
remnant which he brought to light. 
But now, whatever attractions this 
world could afford him, were, in Italy, 
faint and feeble ; whereas the ties which 
connected him with his own country, 
especially with his favourite Abbots- 
ford, were yet strong, and, while life 
remained, indissoluble. In the course 
of the spring his health did not, as 
was expected, improve. Every means 
had been adopted to keep his mind 
constantly and cheerfully occupied ; so 
that, in the complete absence of anxiety 
and intellectual pressure, the vital or- 
gans might possibly recover their tone. 
On this principle, when at Rome in 
the month of April, he was induced to 
visit all the scenes and spectacles that 
usually interest a traveller; but here 
he became so painfully conscious of 
his own increasing weakness, that 
henceforward all efforts devised by 
friends for his amusement were in vain. 
Nothing could dispel or overcome the 
apprehension, that his strength would 
altogether wear out before it was pos- 
sible to reach that home which he had 
never wished to leave. 

The plans formerly recommended 
by physicians were now, therefore, 
abandoned. It would have been only 
injurious and cruel to detain him in a 
country where this gloomy impression 
kept his mind always on the rack. 
But the ronte home by land, through 
Switzerland and down the Rhine, was 
preferred, in hopes that perpetual 
change of scene, together with the 
consciousness that he was every day 
drawing nearer to England, might yet 
have a favourable effect. Alas! this 
consciousness formed the sole interest 
he now took in his journey, and was 
accompanied with such impatience to 
proceed, that he sometimes could 
hardly be prevailed on to desist from 
travelling both night and day. Still 
he retained his mental faculties until 
that last fatal seizure, which happened 
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on his passage down the Rhine; where 
the intense heat of summer aggravated 
his sufferings, and brought on the worst 
of symptoms, another paralytic stroke, 
which at first it was supposed would 
prove immediately mortal. 

Henceforward, the light of intellect 
was almost entirely obscured, and the 
remaining three months of his exist- 
ence were spent in a state far too 
painful for description. Only at in- 
tervals could he recognise his relatives 
and attendants, or express himself so 
as to be understood. Under these 
complicated sufferings he arrived in 
London, where he remained for about 
ten days at a hotel in Jermyn Street, 
receiving the utmost attention from his 
friend Sir Henry Halford, and other 
physicians, and affectionately watched 
by his family. In so far as his wishes 
could be ascertained, they remained 
unchangeably bent on home; and he 
therefore embarked, on the 7th of July, 
in a steam-vessel, which, by a rapid 
and easy voyage, arrived at Edinburgh 
on the evening of the 9th. Here he 
rested for two days at his house in 
Shandwick Place, scarcely, I believe, 
recognising where he was; but on the 
first view of Abbotsford from the car- 
riage-windows, during his journey thi- 
ther, it has been told that his excite- 
ment was intense —that he fully re- 
cognised the friends around him, and 
expressed the utmost joy and gratitude 
because he had once more beheld that 
home to which he was so fondly at- 
tached. But this recognition was like 
an expiring gleam of the intellectual 
lamp, which immediately afterwards 
subsided into the faint glimmer of ex- 
haustion. On his arrival at his own 
house, it is said that he no longer took 
any interest in the objects around him, 
or shewed recollection, except by shak- 
ing hands cordially with his old ac- 
quaintance and faithful steward, Mr. 
William Laidlaw. In short, the grasp 
of Death was on him; and the long 
struggle which followed was only a 
final indication of that innate strength 
of constitution which had already borne 
up under so many trials. 

During most of the time from the 
12th of July, when he arrived at Ab- 
botsford, till his death, he remained in 
a state either of stupefaction or deli- 
rium; a symptom which, [ believe, 
never fails to attend the last conflict of 
an originally robust frame and strong 
mind with untimely decay. On the 
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2ist of September he was released 
from all his sufferings, and on the 26th 
took place his funeral; on which day, 
as it is remarked by a contemporary 
journalist, all nature was wrapt in the 
deepest gloom ofa lowering autumnal 
sky, as if even the elements mourned 
the extinction of a light such as on 
earth may not appear again for cen- 
turies. His remains were interred in 
the evening at Dryburgh Abbey, where, 
as yet, nO monument is erected to his 
memory. Nor is this to be wondered 
at. By his varied works and his un- 
tarnished fame, he has himself created 
the most imperishable of monuments ; 
and by no efforts of the most highly 
gifted sculptor could the affection of 
surviving friends be expressed. Such 
works of art would seem rather a 
mockery of their attachment and af- 
fliction. On similar principles, his 
immediate relatives have deserted Ab- 
botsford ; the sight of which only adds 
poignancy to feelings which, even after 
the lapse of years, are almost too acute 
for endurance. It may be from a 
morbid impression, but, instead of 
wishing to visit Abbotsford, I would, 
if travelling in the neighbourhood, ra- 
ther take a circuitous route to avoid 
it. With all its natural and artificial 
beauty, with its now well-grown and 
flourishing woods, it presents to the 
eyes of a friend only the sad memorial 
of happiness which has been, and which 
no earthly power can restore. 

To this brief memoir it may possibly 
be objected, that I have set down no- 
thing but praise; but on the part of 
all those who can speak from personal 
knowledge of its subject I shall be 
acquitted, at least, of having written 
under the influence of any prejudice. 
Mere truth has been commemorated, 
without the slightest colouring from 
imagination. That those who were 
honoured with his friendship might be 
wholly blinded to faults or failings, is, 
indeed, a natural result where Goop 
so decisively preponderated in the ba- 
lance. And that his friends should be 
Jirmly attached was the unavoidable 
effect of a direct and obvious cause, 
namely, that, for firmness and consist- 
ency of character (the rarest of human 
Virtues), Scott might invariably be re- 
lied on. In all emergencies of life, 
where sterling integrity, honour, self- 
possession, command of temper, and, 
though last not least, benevolence, were 
required, I could predict with certainty 
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in what manner he would act, and al- 
most anticipate the very language that 
he would use. I needed not to fear, 
as in other cases, that the lapse of a 
year, a month, or perhaps a day, might 
possibly have made an entire change 
in his views or disposition. Never 
was he known to adopt the ordinary 
principles of the world, and desert a 
friend in adversity ; even by errors and 
misconduct, whilst he always expressed 
his disapprobation and tendered his 
advice, yet he was not readily to be 
alienated. Of this I remember several 
instances, with regard to persons who, 
by waywardness and imprudence, had 
given him ample cause for provocation 
and anger. 

It is said that no commodity is so 
cheap as good advice, but I suspect 
that advice given in such manner as to 
do any real good is a “ commodity ” 
of very rare occurrence. Of all coun- 
sellors on occasions of perplexity that 
I have known, Scott was infinitely the 
best; nor, when obstinately fixed in 
his own opinion, did he assume a 
harsh and dictatorial tone. He never 
took up a one-sided view of the subject, 
but saw it, as if intuitively, in all its 
bearings; then, if he had made up his 
mind, and entertained any real interest 
in behalf of the person so counselled, 
he was not, like the once notable 
General Trappaud, satisfied with an- 
nouncing what ought to be done, but 
exerted himself to bring his own sug- 
gestions into execution. I shall never 
cease to remember how earnestly, in 
1825, he deprecated certain plans which 
were then of some consequence, though 
to himself individually of no moment. 
He had given his advice, and he per- 
ceived plainly enough that it would 
not be followed. I was at the thresh- 
old of the outer door of his house in 
town, when he called to me from the 
upper floor, and came down stairs. 
* Before you go home,” said he, “ I 
wished to impress on your mind once 
more my perfect sincerity in the offers 
I have made to-day. Do not abandon 
a friend’s counsels without due reflec- 
tion; for be assured I have not ad- 
vised without having myself carefully 
reflected. Your plans involve great 


trouble and great risk ; those which I 
recommend are not attended with any. 
Yours may—indeed, must—succeed to 
a certain extent ; but to reach the goal 
would require sustained efforts of 
which no mortal, under adverse cir- 
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cumstances, can rationally be supposed 
capable. If you proceed, time will be 
thrown away, property sacrificed, cha- 
racter attacked, if not injured ; and, af- 
ter a vain and most fatiguing struggle, 
you will end in a situation far worse 
than when you began.” A witness to 
the conversation observed, that it was 
an extraordinary instance of disinter- 
ested zeal; but that any one should be 
insane enough to reject the proffers so 
kindly made, or the advice so forcibly 
given, was yet more extraordinary. As 
to the verification of his predictions, 
this may be understood as a matter 
of course. 

By some envious detractors it has 
been occasionally alleged, that Scott 
through life enjoyed advantages such 
as rarely fall to the lot of men devoted 
to literature; on which grounds they 
would infer that his eminence is less 
to be wondered at. It is true, that 
from the beginning he was independ- 
ent; he might talk of the res anguste 
domi in early years, but could never 
experience the horrors of that thraldom 
entailed by poverty, when the labour 
of each day is required to provide for 
existing wants. If, however, in a state 
of perfect independence he submitted 
to long and arduous literary tasks, 
without any necessity for so doing, 
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surely his merit is not thereby lessened, 
but enhanced. Such cavillers, per- 
haps, wish to insinuate, that, if doomed 
to write for daily bread, his genius 
would not have triumphed; and, in 
truth, could any obstacle have broken 
the practically calm but originally irrit- 
able spirit of Scott, it would have been 
poverty. Yet, as there is no state of 
prosperity to which we cannot natu- 
rally enough suggest a contrast, I 
could imagine his unyielding and 
stern self-control — even playfulness 
and mildness —over a cup of water 
and crust of bread, or his expression, 
‘Tt is my lot in this world, and, if not 
quite content, I endeavour to be so.” 
He would, even then, have maintained 
the same principles of independence 
by which he was actuated through 
life; and the perfect tranquillity and 
fortitude with which he “looked diffi- 
culties in the face” would have dis- 
armed them of their terrors. 

In this, as in many other passages, 
I have wished to illustrate the moral 
character of Scott; in which respect 
he was even more worthy of admiration 
than for his literary excellence. Hence 
no man of genius was ever so univer- 
sally regretted, or left behind him a 
reputation so completely without a 
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HEBREW IDYLS. 


No. III. 


RUTH. 


To Bethlehem, with all abundance rife, 

In Judah’s lot, with many a spring supplied, 
Called Ephrata from Caleb’s fruitful wife, 
Two lonely women came at evening-tide. 

“ Ha! can it be? it is Naomi!” cried 

The gossips of the place, and gathered round 
The friend long absent, lost, forgotten, found. 


“Is this Naomi? this our pleasant one ?” 

“ Nay!” she replied, with accent sad and stern, 
“ Naomi call me not; I’ve undergone 

Much grief and bitterness: in one word learn, 
I went out full, and empty I return ; 

With me most bitterly has dealt the Father : 
Naomi call me not, but Mara, rather.” 


Ten years were passed since she from Bethlehem, 
With her two sons and husband, turned in flight 
To Moab’s land : what was become of them ? 
Long since Elimelech, the Ephratite, 

In Moab’s land was buried out of sight ; 

And now the same way both her sons were gone, 
Her only props, Mahlon and Chilion. 


By famine pressed, they sought in Moab’s land 
A refuge, and therein they found their graves, 
All but the widow. Now three widows stand 
On Judah’s confines, and Naomi craves 

A blessing from the Lord, who only saves, 

On the two women, widowed in their youth, 
The wives of her dead sons, Orpah and Ruth. 


For they were both of Moab, and though loath 

To part with them, as for their sakes seemed best, 
She to their mothers’ homes dismissed them both : 
“ The Lord deal kindly with you! make you blest, 
Each at her mother’s house, and give you rest, 
Each in her husband’s home ! for kindly ye 

Have ever dealt both with the dead and me.” 


She kissed them both, and bitterly they wept, 
And said,—“ We will not turn, but go with thee.” 
And she replied,—“ But how can I accept 

This to your harm? Why will ye go with me? 
Have I yet sons within my womb, to be 

Your husbands? If it were so, would ye tarry 
Till they were born, and grown, and fit to marry ? 


Turn ye, my daughters, for I now am old — 
Too old to have a husband ; and I grieve 

Much for your sakes ; but how could I withhold 
What the Lord took, or our sad loss retrieve ? 
Indeed ye must the lone old widow leave.” 
Both kissed her, and both wept; and Orpah so 
Turned back to Moab; Ruth refused to go. 
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“ The path thou treadest shall by me be trod, 
And where thou lodgest will I also lie ; 

Thy people shall be mine ; thy God my God ; 
And where thou diest, there too will I die, 

And there be buried. May the Lord on high 
So deal with me, as I this vow maintain, 

That nothing else but death shall part us twain.” 


Thus Ruth exclaimed, and with her onward went; 
Nor did Naomi more objection make, 

When she perceived her mind was fully bent 

To leave friends, kindred, country, for her sake, 
And with the people of the Lord to take 

Her part for worse or better. So Ruth came 

To Bethlehem with that dejected dame. 


’Twas barley-harvest; and the gladsome youth 
Of either sex were busy through the plain, 
Reaping and gleaning in the fields: and Ruth 
Did of the old Naomi leave obtain 

To be of them, to glean the scattered grain. 
’Twas Boaz’ field that day she gleaned in, 

(For so it chanced) dead Mahlon’s near of kin. 


And Boaz came into the field to see 

What work they did, and to the reapers said,— 

“ The Lord be with you :” “ And the Lord bless thee,” 
They answered him ; and when he turned his head, 
And saw fair Ruth, his steward he questioned, 

‘¢ Whence came this damsel ?” he made answer clear, 
“ She with Naomi came from Moab here. 


She asked to let her glean here, and I let her ; 

And she has gleaned till now from morning-tide.” 
And Boaz said,—“ My daughter! hark! ’tis better 
You glean not elsewhere, but that you abide 

Fast by my maidens ; them from side to side, 

And field to field take care to follow still, 

And where you see them reaping glean at will. 


I’ve charged the young men, and you need not shrink, 
If haply some of them are standing round ; 

But when you are athirst, go, freely drink.” 

And then she said, low bowing to the ground,— 

“ How in thy sight have I this favour found, 

Who am a stranger?” Boaz said,—“ Not so; 

How with Naomi you have dealt I know, 


And all your conduct since your husband died ; 
ilow you from parents, country, came away 
Unto a stranger people, and relied 

On Israel’s God, under his wings to lay 

Your safety, and your trust he will repay.” 

“ Though I am lowlier than thy lowliest maiden, 
Yet thou thy handmaid hast with favour laden, 


And blessed mine ear with comfortable speech.” 
And at the meal-time Boaz called her nigh, 
And bade her eat, and unto her did reach 

The parched corn. She sat the reapers by, 
And ate, and was sufficed ; and modestly 

She rose, and to her gleaning went again ; 
When Boaz said unto the reaping train,— 
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“ Let her glean freely e’en among the sheaves, 
Nor use ill language; and if one lets fall 

A handful every now and then, and leaves 

For her to take, I shall not blame at all.” 

And Ruth gleaned on from then till evening-fall ; 
Of barley-grain an ephah gleaned, and went 

To good Naomi, with her gain content. 


The old dame asked her where she gleaned that day ? 
** They called him Boaz,” was sweet Ruth’s reply. 

“ Blessed of the Lord!” Naomi then did say, 

** Be Boaz, who remembers them that died, 

Nor kindness to the living bas denied. 

The man is near of kin, and may redeem 

Our Mablon’s land, if good to him it seem.” 


“ And he did also bid me not to quit 

His reapers through the harvest-time,” said Ruth. 

“ My daughter,” quoth Naomi, it is fit 

You should not leave this good man’s fields in truth, 
And be not found elsewhere.” And so, in sooth, 
She did, while there was any thing to glean, 

And to Naomi still returned at e’en. 


Then good Naomi said to gentle Ruth,— 

“* My daughter, shall I not seek rest for thee? 
And is not Boaz of our kin in truth ? 

Behold, to night his barley winnows he : 
Now hearken, dearest daughter mine, to me ; 
Wash, and anoint thee, and thy raiment don, 
And to the lucky threshing-floor be gone ! 


But do not to the man thyself make known, 

Until he shall have done with drink and meat : 

Mark where he lies, and when he lieth down, 

Lift up the clothes that are upon his feet, 

And lay thee down; and he will say, I weet, 

What thou shalt do.” Quoth Ruth, “ all thou dost bid 
Me do, that will I do;” and went, and did. 


With food and wine right merry Boaz went, 
And laid him down, expecting slumber sweet : 
And Ruth, to do Naomi’s hest intent, 

There softly came, and raised from off his feet 
The coverlet, of modesty complete, 

Knowing no wrong in that, nor fearing frown 
For what she did, and softly laid her down. 


And at the midnight Boaz woke in fear, 

And turned himself; but how could such thing be ? 
Behold, a soft warm woman nestled there ! 

* And whoart thou?” he said: “ I’m come to thee, 
I, Ruth, thy handmaid ; throw thy skirt o'er me; 

Thou art a kinsman.” ‘ Blessed,” he said, ** be thou, 
Blessed of the Lord, who shewest kindness now; 


Nor after young men, rich nor poor, hast run ; 
For virtuous woman thee my people know ; 
Fear not ; what thou requirest shall be done. 
There is a nearer kinsman; if he shew, 

When called upon, the part of kinsman —so ; 
If not, as the Lord liveth, then I will: 

Until the morning, therefore, lie thou still.” 
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And at his feet until the morn she lay ; 
Ere one the other knew, the youthful dame 
Rose up ; and Boaz said,—‘* Now go thy way ; 
But let none know a woman hither came, 

Lest evil tongues bring on the just foul shame ; 
Now hold thy veil.” And he did in it pour 
Of barley-corn six measures running o’er. 


And she, before the people were astir, 





Arrived at home. “ My daughter, who art thou?” 


Soon as she came, Naomi questioned her. 


She told her all. ‘“ Sweet daughter, rest thee now, 


And see how it will fall ; the man, I trow, 
Will have no rest, but his best effort spend 
To bring this thing this very day to end.” 


Boaz sat by the gateway of the town, 
And saw the other kinsman pass, and cried,—— 


“¢ Ho! come and sit here ;” and the man sat down. 


He called ten elders of the town beside, 

And they too sat. The matter thus was tried: 
To Mahlon’s nearer kinsman Boaz said,— 

“ Naomi, who in Moab left her dead, 


And is again from Moab come, doth sell 
The land that was Elimelech’s: wilt thou 
Redeem it? if thou wilt redeem it — well ; 
For none beside thee has the right, I trow; 
And I come after thee. Then tell me, now, 
Before these Elders, wilt or wilt thou not 
Maintain thy kin-right, and redeem the lot ?”’ 





The kinsman said, “ I will.” “ But know, in truth, 


That on the day of purchase,” Boaz said, 

“ Thou must, too, buy it at the hand of Ruth, 
The Moabitess, widow of the dead, 

Whose land it was, to raise up in his stead 
His name thereon.” “ In that case I decline 
To buy it, lest I injure me and mine,” 


The kinsman said; “ but I resign my right 
Therein to thee!” and he plucked off his shoe, 
And gave it Boaz. (So they used to plight 
Themselves in Israel to a contract true, 

That they would this or that observe and do.) 
Elders and people Boaz then addressed : 

You all as witnesses I now attest, 


That I have from Naomi bought to-day 
What was Elimelech’s; and therewithal 
Ruth for my wife, in order that I may 
The name of the departed one recall, 
And in his heirship his own heir install ; 
To keep his name alive amid his race, 
And in the gate of his allotted place.” 


And all exclaimed,—* Your witnesses are we ; 
And may the woman, whom thou now hast ta’en 
Unto thy bosom, by the Lord’s grace be 

Like Rachel and like Leah, which blest twain 
Built Israel’s house ; and be it thine to gain 
Renown, and power, and riches in thy day, 
And do thou worthily in Ephrata ! 
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And may thy house like that of Pharez be, 
Whom Tamar bore to Judah, of the seed 
The Lord shall of this woman give to thee !”” 

So Ruth was wife to Boaz; and, indeed, 

She bore a son, whose grandson took the lead 

In Israel, crowned King, and mighty Name— 

The Stem from which the Branch, the Saviour, came. 



















































The women at his birth Naomi blessed, 

And said,—“ Blessed be the Lord, whose love appears 
Now shewn to thee—who gives thee peace and rest. 
Behold! a son to wipe away thy tears, 

The hope, and prop, and comfort of thy years,— 

The son of Ruth, who loveth thee —whose love 

Better to thee than seven sons doth prove.” 


Naomi to her bosom took the child, 

And she became his nurse; and in him found 
Her solace for past bitterness, and smiled 

On her new hope. The women gathered round 
And named him Obed ; and they made resound 
The place with transport and acclaiming joy— 
“ Naomi has a son, a lovely boy !” 


Thrice blessed wert thou, gentle Ruth! 

That Moab didst exchange for Bethlehem, 
And Moab’s idols for the God of truth, 
Darkness for light; and wert inwrought a gem 
In the Great King’s imperial diadem, 

Mother of princes, mother of the King, 

Come and to come, with healing on his wing. 


And thou, wherein the heaven-born Promise lay, 
To this low earth descended from above, 

Thrice blessed art thou, Bethlem Ephrata! 
There the soft brooding of the mystic Dove 
Warmed the fair bosom of the Infant Love ; 
There Angels came to hymn the Holy Child 
Sweet smiling on the Virgin-mother mild. 


There grew the promised Branch from Jesse’s stem, 
The Woman’s Seed to bruise the Serpent's head ; 
And there shone out the Star of Bethlehem, 

By which, as by a royal herald, led, 

The Sages to the King with homage sped,— 
Thrice blessed spot! in which Angelic Voices 
Sang Him, in whom the universe rejoices ! 


No. IV. 
SHEEP-SHEARING AT CARMEL. 


Soft falls the dew on Carmel,—soft the rain 
That fills with fatness all the lowland plain ; 
Glad life in all the laughing fields is seen, 

And flocks and herds enjoy the rural green. 

A thousand goats for Nabal keep the hills, 
Shaded with trees and cool with frequent rills. 
Three thousand sheep for him their fleeces bear, 
And richer make the rich from year to year. 

In vain heaven’s dews on Sodom-lake descend, 
Mix with its salt, and with its bitter blend : 
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They soften, sweeten not the gulf of sin, 

Nor any life can dwell that gloom within ; 

And riches for the churl in vain increase ; 

They bring no true joy, cannot purchase peace ; 
They not a blessing but a curse fulfil ; 

The more they grow, they more provoke his ill. 
Exceeding wealth in vain to Nabal came,—— 

A fool by nature as a fool by name. 

When David fled from Saul’s infuriate wrath, 
And with wild beasts he took a common path, 
Shunning the haunts of man in his distress, 

To find his safety in the wilderness ; 

His young men and himself, an outcast band, 
Driven forth as aliens from their father-land, 
By hunger pressed, were oft compelled to roam 
From the remorseless wild-—their only home, 
For life their necessary food to gain, 

To win from pity, or from fear obtain. 

From their look-out of overhanging rocks 
They see the slopes of Carmel white with flocks ; 
The merry shearers by the pleasant cool 
Of running water clip the pomp of wool ; 

Fresh from the stream the sheep, disburdened, bound, 
And with recovered freedom frisk around. 

The rich man’s heart is glad ; the shearing done, 
His board is spread, the festival begun. 

Can mortal man, with mirth and feasting glad, 
Without compassion see another sad ? 

Fulfilled with good, and yet unapt to grant 

Pity to sorrow, and relief to want ? 

Go to! go to! to sight the fruit is good, 

That brightening glows in Nabal’s neighbourhood ; 
Those apples, like false friends that mock our trust, 
Though fair without, within are full of dust. 

Go! pluck and eat! a-hungered, hope to find 
Pulp in that seeming fruit—and Nabal kind. 
While pride of wealth his secret thought employs, 
And he is busied with his festive joys, 

Mirth in his eye, the wine-cup in his hand, 

To Nabal come ten men of David’s band, 

And in their master’s words express his plea : 

“* Peace to thy house, and all thou hast, and thee: 
Thy sheep are shorn, and let thy shepherds tell 

If any harm from David them befell ; 

Or, if they found aught missing from their charge, 
While all thy flocks in Carmel strayed at large. 
Wherefore, we ask it ina happy day, 

Let us find favour in thine eyes, | pray ; 

And give to us, as thou dost greatly thrive, 
Whatever cometh to thy hand to give.” 

And Nabal answered : “ Who is David? who 
The son of Jesse? men without ado 

Now flee their masters, and from bondage break. 
Shall I, then, of my bread and water take, 

And flesh which I have for my shearers killed, 
And give it you, that strangers may be filled ?” 

So the ten messengers returning sped, 

And told to David all that Nabal said. 

Then David vowed he would that very night 

Evil with evil to the full requite ; 

That every man in Nabal’s house should die, 
Before the next dawn streaked the dewy sky. 
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His followers he bade, with eager tone, 

Gird on their swords — and girded on his own. 
Four hundred men the princely Warrior led, 
When he went forth to look on Nabal dead. 
Meanwhile the feastful churl, self-satisfied, 
Thought less of death than any thing beside. 

This churlish Nabal had a charming wife, 

Graceful in person, lovely in her life; 

And beautiful in conduct as in face, 

She knew and did the duties of her place. 

She ne’er was idle; flax and wool she sought, 
And with ber own hands willingly she wrought : 
She rose at day-dawn with a cheerful mind, 
Call’d up her handimaids, and their tasks assign’d ; 
Herself the spindle and the distaff plied, 

And did much divers needlework beside. 

Her heart was ever open to the poor ; 

She drove no needy person from her door. 

Her household loved to hear her gentle voice, 
And in her presence ever did rejoice. 

The law of kindness breathed in every word, 
And wisdom in her speech: she feared the Lord. 
Above the price of rubies! but who got 

‘The treasure for a treasure knew it not. 

Nor now, nor ever shall her praises fail — 

The goodly woman’s name was Abigail. 

One of the young men went and told the dame 
How lately messengers from David came ; 

And Nabal railed on them, and said, “‘ Our charge, 
Safe as in fold, in Carmel strayed at large ; 
And while our flocks the slopes depastured round, 
In David’s men a sure defence we found ; 
They never came on us to spoil or slay, 
But were a wall to us by night and day ; 
Nor all the time we missed a single fleece, 
While they watched round us and we slept in peace. 
Against our master and his household wo 
Is now determined —this for certain know ; 
And, if thou canst, some way of safety seek — 
For to the son of Belial who can speak ?”” 
Then Abigail (it was no time to tarry) 
Bade them the asses ready make to carry 
A wrath-averting gift: of wheat-flour fine 
Two hundred loaves ; two skins of generous wine ; 
Five bushels of parched corn ; five roasted sheep ; 
Two hundred cakes of figs; aud eke a heap 
Of raisins, many a cluster: with their load, 
The asses soon were trotting on the road. 

Iler train went on before, and she did follow ; 
And it so chanced that when she turned the hollow 
Which the hill screened, lo! David and his men 
Were rushing down into the quiet glen. 

When she saw David, from the ass she lighted, 

And bowed down, self-possessed, although affrighted, 
And said in gentle tones of supplication, 

Which oft will turn aside man’s indignation : 

“To me, my lord, I pray, incline thine ear, 

And graciously thy lowly handmaid hear ; 

This son of Belial do not thou regard, 

But let his folly be the fool’s reward ; 

For fool he is by name, and folly still 

Is with this Nabal to corrupt his will. 
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Thy young men’s coming was not known to me, 
Or else they had not so returned to thee. 

As the Lord liveth, who this day for good 

Hath now withholden thee from shedding blood, 
May all who at thy life or honour touch 

Be such as Nabal—altogether such ! 

And, good my lord, now let thy young men lift, 
And take away with them thy handmaid’s gift. 
Pardon my boldness, and depart in peace : 

The Lord will surely make thy house increase, 
And stablish it; for thou dost only fight 

His battles, and before him walkest right. 

Yet one pursues thee with relentless strife — 
But thou art bound up in the roll of life 


Which the Lord keeps; and he thy foes shall fling 


Away-—~as from the middle of a sling. 

But when at last thy house shall firmly stand, 
And thou art ruler over all the land, 

This shall not be thy grief, vengeance ta’en 
By thine own hand——a man unjustly slain— 
Blood shed without a cause: but when with thee 
Tis well, my lord, do thou remember me.” 
And David said, “ Blest be the Lord, who now 
Sent thee to meet me! blest be also thou, 

Who thy good will to me hast thus disclosed, 
And ’twixt my rage and me hast interposed ; 
For I had vowed I would this very night 

Evil with evil to the full requite— 

That every man in Nabal’s house should die 
Before the next dawn streaked the dewy sky. 
Return in peace—thy word is heeded, kept ; 
Thy gift and good will freely I accept.” 

But Abigail, on her return, poor Nabal found 
Deep in his cups, in mirth and riot drowned : 
A kingly feast before the churl was spread, 
Nor any thought his joy disquieted ; 

He drank and feasted, till dead-drunk he lay, 
And snored the wine-fume heavily away. 

But when he woke next morning, and his wife 
Told him what danger threatened late his life, 
How turned aside by her, and how incurred, 
Chilled to the core, he answered not a word : 
His heart died in him, and, by fear o’erthrown, 
He was as one congealed into a stone. 

And on the tenth day from his feastful pride, 
The Lord smote silly Nabal, that he died. 


And David blessed the Lord, who stayed:his hand 


From Nabal’s life, when he went with his band 
To put in act his meditated crime : 

And mindful of her worth, in after-time, 

He woo’d (and how could David's wooing fail ?) 
And won to wife the lovely Abigail. 





M. J. Cuapman. 
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MR. ALARIC ALEXANDER WATTS. 


Tue duty of a journalist imposes on him, not unfrequently, a task, in performing 
the chronicler’s part, from which he would otherwise have turned away in 
disgust. It is his province to notice, as they pass over and off the stage, the 
dwarfs as well as the giants of human society,—the notorious as well as the 
illustrious of mankind. Such an office devolves upon’us on the present occasion, 
— mitigated, however, by one feature which is of a satisfactory cast,— namely, 
that, as far as the individual is concerned, it is our closing communication. For 
it is our lot this month to take our final leave of the now well-known Mr. Alaric 
Attila—we beg pardon— Mr. Alaric Alexander Watts.’ And such appears to 
be the singular conformation of this person’s mind, that we have little doubt that 
he will hear this announcement with transports of joy,—and that, so that he may 
get from under Recina’s lash, he will care little to feel that he owes his future 
immunity to his past misconduct, and that he has found a retreat from frequent 
chastisement only by working his own final excommunication. 

William Cobbett was very fond of relating an anecdote of a combat which he 
once witnessed between two countrymen ; one of whom at last—and the one who 
had been the aggressor—getting the worse of the pugilistic fray, drew his knife 
on his antagonist. Cobbett delighted to describe the indignation of the just 
combatant, and the wrath with which, having snatched a huge stick from a by- 
stander, he belaboured the cowardly miscreant. 

Alaric Alexander Watts and Fraser’s Macaztne have been at fisty-cuffs 
this many aday. We have met his jests, scurvy as they were, with jests,—his 
harder knocks with knocks as hard. At last, finding that he was getting the 
worst of the fray, like the creature in Cobbett’s story, he draws his knife! From 
the court of public opinion he appeals to the Court of King’s Bench,— from 
the verdict of the literary world he flies to the verdict of a Middlesex jury. 

His weapon, however, has been turned upon himself. By succeeding, through 
a quirk of the law, in shutting out our evidence of provocation, and by thus com- 
pelling the jury to decide on a view of only half the facts of the case, he obtained 
a verdict against this Magazine. Four days afterwards, he had to make his 
appearance again before a jury ; but now in the character of a defendant. A man 
whom we really believe he had no more libelled than we had libelled him, 
brought his action, recovered damages, and thus commended the poisoned chalice 
to Watts’s own lips. Mr. Alaric Alexander walked out of court, after a very 
pleasant week’s work, minus at least two hundred pounds on a balance of the 
two actions! 

A word or two, however, on our own case. It happened that Mr. Watts, for 
reasons which existed long antecedent to the establishment of this Magazine, 
thought proper to conceive a violent dislike (we hope the word is not libellous) 
of a gentleman long known in the world of newspapers and magazines, Dr. 
Maginn ; and this feeling he extended towards every person and thing with 


which the Doctor was supposed, whether jusily or not, to be connected. We 
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have been told, perhaps erroneously, that the pique originated in some newspaper 
arrangements ofa strictly private kind; and we are sure that Dr. Maginn did 
not give himself the trouble of reciprocating the ill-will of which he was the 
object. Into the mysteries of this dislike, however, we have no wish to pry; 
but that it existed, and grew, and daily became more and more troublesome, 
both to him who cherished it and to all who came near him, was too clear. For 
five long years, and more, in newspapers of every description, and even in the 
Literary Souvenir itself, has this private quarrel (if that can be called a quarrel 
which is wholly carried on by one party) been habitually obtruded on the public 
ear. We have now had, for several years, the advantage of the frequent con- 
tributions of the individual thus pertinaciously attacked ; and with that advantage 
we, and many of our most esteemed friends, had also to bear a portion of the 
wrathful and splenetic assaults of Mr. Watts. And as Fraser’s MaGazine 
soon became an established mark for his abuse, it very naturally followed that, 
when insulted individuals sought to return his compliments in kind through 
our columns, admission to these retorts was not always denied. 

This was the sort of quarrel which Mr. Watts thought it becoming the 
character of a literary man to bring into a court of law. And very consistently 
and fittingly, when it was there brought, all his efforts, and the efforts of his 
counsel, were directed to keep out of view the whole of our case, to suppress our 
proof of manifold provocation, and to set up Mr. Watts, most falsely, as a poor, 
innocent, persecuted, and grossly slandered man. These efforts partly succeeded : 
the judge ruled that to produce the copies of Mr. Watts’s own newspapers, which 
had been officially deposited by his own servants at the Stamp Office, was 
not evidence of publication! and thus our whole case was shut out,—the jury 
were left to decide on a view of half the facts, and Mr. Watts carried a verdict 
against us. 

Well, he has drawn his knife / and it is now for us to decide as to the 
course we shall take, in this wholly changed state of circumstances between us. 
Revenge— if that were any object with us—revenge the most complete and 
ample might easily be obtained. No one can glance for three moments over 
the specimens, culled from Mr. Watts’ newspapers, which ornament Mr. Erle’s 
speech, without being perfectly satisfied that he himself has given a dozen times 
more and more frequent ground for libel-actions, than ever could be found in 
Fraser’s Macazine. Half a dozen of our contributors might each justly 
maintain their several actions, and (especially if, like him, they could contrive 
to shut out all evidence tending to shew the least provocation) their chances, 
in every case, of a verdict of 150/. would be far greater than ever were Mr. Watts’ 
on the 5th of December. What the end of this game would be, as far as Mr. 
“ Alaric Alexander”’ is concerned, it is not at all difficult to imagine. 

But we have neither time nor taste for this sort of life. It may suit 
Mr. Watts’s turn of mind —for we hear that he has seldom of late been without 
one or two of these pretty proceedings on his hands, either as plaintiff or defendant 
—but to us it has few charms. Were there even a moderate chance of ultimate 
justice being done, there might be some interest excited ; but when it is seen 
that such a proceeding turns out to be a mere game of backgammon, in which 
you want, first, a good throw of the dice, and, next, an adroit player, one soon 
gets sick of such a way of deciding points of honour and questions of morals. 

We therefore decline continuing a controversy which our opponent proposes 
to carry on through the medium of barristers and juries. A longer and a sharper 
knife than that which our antagonist has drawn upon us lies within our reach, but 
we shall not clutch it. Our course, if our present determination is changed by 
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no new circumstance, is in a totally opposite direction. We say to Mr. Watts: 
“Go! Henceforth fear nothing from Fraser’s Macazine. You are no longer 
of our order. You have doffed your literary armour, and cased you in latitats, 
subpenas, and bills of costs. With these we wage no warfare. Under their 
safeguard you may well rely on the most perfect impunity. As soon should we 
think of using any freedom of speech towards Dicas the attorney, or Byers the 
common informer ! 

We therefore bid Mr. Watts farewell, with no sentiment of anger, and cer- 
tainly with still less of regret. The parting, though abrupt, is perhaps not 
greatly accelerated by what has past. We have heretofore sailed, if not in 
company, yet within sight of each other; but a greater distance was obviously 
hecoming inevitable. We have been steadily udvancing, for some time past, 
in public favour and acceptance ; Mr. Watts, as an author, or editor, as steadily 
declining. The witness who came from the house of his late publishers, Messrs. 
Longman and Co., deposed to the regular decline of sale of his Souvenir, in 
each of the last five years; so that, at the end of the connexion, its sale was about, 
or rather less than, half what it had been at the beginning. And, as consumption 
generally runs through a family, we are not surprised to hear that his poor little 
newspapers all betray similar symptoms of rapid decay. On every ground, 
therefore, it was becoming necessary for us to part company. According to all 
present appearances, it is rather improbable that Mr. Watts should be able to 
continue to hold his place in that rank of literature which falls within the cogni- 
sance ofa monthly periodical. He must do as better men have done before him. 
Leigh Hunt —eminently gifted with (what this man lacks) a heart to sympathise 
with generous emotions, and taste to appreciate the beautiful—bhas long since 
given up fis newspapers, and has found foolscap volumes of verses pay no 
better than Mr. Watts’s rhymes,—he does a three-halfpenny thing for Charles 
Knight. Even Roebuck, dissolving partnership with the Westminster Review, 
has set up a “ twopenny” on his own account. This refuge is still open to 
our late antagonist. To the Olio, the Mirror, or the Penny Magazine, he may 
prove a useful hand,—with this essential proviso, however, that the sternest 
prohibition be put upon his pugnacious propensities, especially towards a certain 
Doctor of Canon and Civil Law. This point especially stipulated, we hereby 
endorse his character, as one who, though of a quarrelsome disposition, might, 
if well muzzled, in “ a place of all work,” make himself “ generally useful.” 

And so, good bye! Master Alaric Alexander ! 


To our readers we offer, and we know not whether we ought to apologise for 
such a demand on their attention,—the clear and simple statement of our case, as 
it was actually presented to the court by Mr. Erte. That gentleman’s rising 
fame renders it superfluous for us to testify our sense of the talent displayed by 
him on that occasion. Had the case, as opened by him, and on which evidence 
was offered to the court, been allowed to go to the jury, we believe that no one 


then present can entertain the smallest doubt that the decision of the jury would 
have been totally different. 
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THE SPEECH OF WILLIAM ERLE, ESQ., K.C., IN THE CASE OF 
WATTS UV. FRASER AND MOYES, 


On the 5th of December, 1835, in the King’s Bench, Westminster, 


BEFORE LORD DENMAN AND A SPECIAL JURY. 


MR. ERLE. 

Gentlemen of the jury,—You have 
now laid before you the Plaintiff's case, 
which my learned friend the Attorney- 
General undoubtedly introduced with all 
the eloquence which he possesses, and 
which he employed in heaping abuse on 
my client,—a course which IT own a 
little surprised me, when I reflected upon 
the character of Mr. Watts—I mean his 
professional, and not his private, cha- 
racter. When I speak of Mr. Watts's 
professional character, I mean that he 
has, for many years, been before the pub- 
lic as an author in, I believe, a variety 
of capacities — being concerned in news- 
papers, annuals, and the publication of 
poetry. When a man comes before the 
public in this way, the public has an in- 
terest in his works,—they become, as it 
were, public property ; and he has not 
the same right to complain as a private 
individual would have of public atten- 
tion being drawn to himself in his works. 
One of the defendants in this action is 
the Editor of Fraser's MaGazIneE; 
the other is an industrious, laborious 
tradesman, removed by his occupation 
and the path of life which he pursues from 
those feuds which irritate literary men, 
and having no share at all in the produc- 
tion of such articles as those in question, 
which give so much pleasure to readers 
on the one hand, and so much pain to the 
authors who are attacked on the other. 
The latter defendant to whom I refer is 
Mr. Moyes, the printer of the Maga- 
zine, who had no connexion whatever 
with the production of that which is 
charged as libellous, and is, therefore, 
morally, not guilty of any intention to 
injure Mr. Watts’s character ; although, 
I am bound to admit that, in the eye of 
the law, the printer and publisher of a 
libel are equally answerable for the conse- 
quences with theauthor: I advert to this 
point the more particularly, inasmuch 
as my learned friend said he was obliged 
to proceed against the printer, because 
he did not know the author. I wish my 
learned friend had attempted to verify 
that fact. If it could be shewn that Mr. 
Watts ever demanded the name of the 
author, or ever asked that the publica- 
tions of which he complains should be 
withdrawn from circulation, there might 
have been some ground for my learned 
friend’s statement ; but I am instructed 
to state distinctly that Mr. Watts never 


asked for the name of the author,—tiat 
he never made any application whatever 
to the publisher of the Magazine, but 
was pleased to resort to an action for 
damages, which, let it always be remem- 
bered, will, in the event of your verdict 
being for the plaintiff, be awarded 
against Moyes, the printer, as well as 
Mr. Fraser, the publisher. For what 
purpose Mr. Moyes was joined with 
Mr. Fraser in this action I can scarcely 
conceive. The plaintiff pretends that 
he has two causes of complaint, one 
differing in many respects from the 
other. One of his grounds of com- 
plaint is, that his property in the 
Literary Souvenir has been injured 
by the criticism in Fraser’s MaGa- 
ZINE. Now I hope that, looking at 
the nature of this publication, consi- 
dering the right of the public to criticise 
any work which is placed before it, and 
reflecting upon the danger, to which my 
learned friend adverted, of placing any 
restriction at all on public works, you 
will pause before you sanction the plain- 
tiff’s claim to compensation on that 
ground,—my learned friend’s observa- 
tions as to the motives which prompted 
the article in question. The writer of 
that article was actuated by no feeling of 
malice against the proprietor of the Li- 
terary Souvenir; nor is that work 
treated with greater severity than other 
works of a similar description. Let us 
look at the nature of the article. Se- 
veral writers in the Magazine are sup- 
posed to be assembled in a room, some of 
whom are playing at backgammon. It 
is proposed that two of the party shall 
each write an article on the ** Annuals ;”’ 
and by a cast of the dice the task de- 
volves upon Barry Cornwall and a gen- 
tleman called the Man of Genius. It is 
quite clear, upon the face of the article, 
that it was intended to be a fanciful and 
humorous production rather than a piece 
of sober criticism; and the Literary 
Souvenir is handled in it just in the 
same way as all its contemporaries. Mr. 
Barry Cornwall's article is read, and 
then that written by the Man of Ge- 
nius, which is the one of which the 
plaintiff complains. To shew that the 
article is written in jest, it is only neces- 
sary to read the following stanza of a 
poem supposed to be written by Miss 
Landon, in the Forget-me-Not, which 
the critic pronounces to be superior to a 
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well-known passage in one of Burns’s 
songs :— 
** Now the moon pours down her light ! 
Now the watching stars burn clearer ! 
This festive hall’s a sacred shrine, 
And thou’rt the saint, Madeira !” 


The writer is next supposed to review 
the Friendship’s Offering, from which 
he quotes some verses entitled ** My 
Hermitage.” From the title, the reader 
would expect to meet with something 
about the cell of a recluse; but the 
** Hermitage”’ here spoken of is the wine 
in the cellar of the editor of F’riendship’s 


Offering. 
oe ** Oh, to feel 


That sparkling fount all cares assuage, 
Who but would bless my Hermitage ?” 


meaning his excellent cé/e-roti. This is 
the species of squib which my learned 
friend with great solemnity declared was 
intended to prevent the sale of the plain- 
tiff’s work. My learned friend, who is 
accustomed to hear witnesses in these 
courts give their testimony upon oath, 
and adhere strictly to matters of fact, is 
shocked at the idea of one person attri- 
buting to another language which he 
never wrote or uttered; but writers in 
magazines have a privilege which ex- 
empts them from the rules that control 
ordinary men, and no one dreams of 
binding them down to the statement of 
dry statements of fact. We next have 
an extract from a poem pretended to be 
written by Mr. Pringle in praise of the 
ostrich, from which the critic infers that 
Mr. P. is jealous of that bird: — 
* Thus, thou art blest, shy wandering 
bird, 

Aud I could love to linger too, 

Where voice of man had ne’er been 
heard, 

And leap like kangaroo: 
Free o’er the wilderness to roam— 
No need to ery—‘ I'm not at home’ 

When visited by Jesse ; 
Who's always full of fun and folly, 
And boring people to be jolly, 

Though he sees they’re in a mess !” 


Who Mr. Pringle is I know not ; but it 

does not appear that he ever thought of 

complaining of this harmless joke. Then 

follow some verses on the name of 

** Mary,” attributed to Mr. Howitt, 

from which I will read the concluding 

stanza :—— 

*““Ah, why did the vulgar invent the 
word Poll ? 

Not Oliver Cromwell, when called simple 
Noll, 

Had half as much cause to complain of 
* quandary,’ 

As woman degraded to Polly from Mary.” 


I think, gentlemen, you must now be 
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satisfied that Mr. Watts has been treated 
with no greater severity than other pub- 
lic writers ; and it cannot fail to excite 
your surprise that that gentleman, who 
is in the habit of writing in various 
newspapers, should take such pains to 
prove that he is more thin-skinned than 
Miss Landon, and other ladies who are 
referred to in the article from which I 
have been reading. Mr. Watts is not a 
person who should come forward to make 
a complaint of this nature. He has veen 
for many years well known as an author ; 
he is, as I will shew, concerned in the 
political press, which one would think 
should harden a man, and enable him to 
bear with temper the animadversions of 
other writers upon himself. I now 
come to the observations upon the Lite- 
rary Souvenir. 1 am really astonished 
that my learned friend should have be- 
stowed snch ponderous censure upon the 
verses which in this article are attri- 
buted to the Literary Souvenir, as if 
they were something of which the editor 
of that work need to feel ashamed. The 
vein of true puetry was so apparent in 
these verses, that when my learned 
friend read them he arrested the atten~ 
tion of every person in court. I venture 
to say, there was not a person who heard 
the lines read who was struck with them 
as being bad poetry. Sevting that aside, 
however, the jest of the thing is evi- 
dent. Why the very name of the Polish 
poet shews that the article was written 
in the spirit of fun. Here is a young 
Polish exile brooding over the wrongs of 
his country, and giving vent to his sor- 
row in verse; and he bears the unro- 
mantic name of Quaffy-punchovics (a 
laugh). My learned friend thinks the 
verses are a translation from the May- 
gar language. I went to school, and 
learnt sumething of geography, but I 
never heard of the Mayyar country. Be 
that as it may, it is for such a trifle as 
this that Mr. Watts has brought the 
present action, and prepared that pon. 
derous scroll of parchment which you 
see before you, every line of which cost 
more than half-a-crown. Iam disposed 
to make every allowance for Mr. Watts. 
He may, in his own opinion, be superior 
to Homer and Milton ; but Iam sure that 
no other person who heard the poetry read 
thinks that it is such as a person of 
Mr. Watts’s reputation ought to be 
ashamed of having attributed to him. 
Nobody expects to find such a poem as 
Paradise Lost in an Annual. Such 
publications answer every purpose which 
isexpected from them, if they serve to wile 
away an hour when one is travelling to 
Brighton, or any other place. I wish to 
know why Quaffy-punchovics’s lament 
over the misfortunes of his country 
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should be considered unworthy of the 
talent of any writer for an Annual. My 
learned friend says that the passages 
quoted in the Magazine article purport 
to be extracts from the plaintiff's book, 
when, in fact, they are not so; and that 
he considers a grave offence. The ex- 
tracts are parodies upon the various 
styles of writing in the Literary Sou- 
venir ; and, from the time when speeches 
were published in anticipation, and at- 
tributed to members of parliament, down 
to the publication of the Rejected Ad- 
dresses, parodies have always been con- 
sidered a legitimate species of literature. 
I entreat your attention to the “ Thought 
of a Pole on the prohibition of his lan- 
guage :”— 
** God! load us not beyond the power to 
bear. 
Upon the altar of our woes we swore, 
Nor wrongs, nor pangs, nor the vile 
chains we wore, 
Should check the trustful, uncomplaining 
prayer 
Our fathers taught us with affliction’s 
care ! 
Hoping in Tuer, our hellish bonds 
we tore, 
And drench’d our native plains with 
lavish gore— 
All, all in vain! yet did we not despair. 
Dry up the fountain in the mother's 
breast, 
Blast the young bud upon the infant's 
cheek, 
And blighted let the virgin’s beauty be, 
Ere, in the oppressor’s language, the 
opprest 
Their feelings, sorrows, memories 
deign to speak, 
Or pray, O God inscrutable ! to THEE!” 


I do not mean to say that there is any 
thing particularly excellent in these 
verses ; but certainly they are not cal- 
culated to do harm to the reputation of 
the Literary Souvenir by being attri- 
buted to that work. The poet is de- 
scribed as a young man full of enthu- 
siasm, whose heart bled for the wrongs 
of his native land. He was a soldier in 
Poland ; and, perhaps, was desirous of 
rivalling the Alaric of former times. 
The next specimen of the young Pole’s 
poetry is the following : 


“ A FRAGMENT. 
“ When I behold the ruins of my soul, 
Where hopes and aspirations wither- 
ing lie, 
I long to drain life’s agonising bow], 
I long to touch the so-much-dreaded 
goal ; 
And, with a quiet heart and steadfast 
eye, 
Not deigning fear, nor daring to defy, 
To look upon eternity, and die!" 
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This was evidently written when Quaffy- 
punchovics was labouring under a fit 
of melancholy (@ daugh). What, I ask, 
is there in these verses to justify Mr. 
Watts in calling upon you to award 
him heavy damages out of the pocket of 
Mr. Moyes, the industrious printer of 
FrasErs MaGazinE? I submit to 
your candid judgment that there is no. 
thing in the passages quoted which is 
calculated to injure Mr. Watts. The 
whole article was notoriously written in 
jest, and ought never to have been com- 
plained of. My learned friend has 
brought under your observation an ar- 
ticle in prose, to which he applied the 
epithets ** dull,’ “ vapid,” * stupid,” 
** intolerable,” ** abominable,” and I 
know not what beside. I have perused 
the article in question, and I am unable 
to discover what there is in it which 
should so move the ire of my learned 
friend. Thearticle is headed the “ Small 
Gentleman,” and its object is to shew 
that there are persons who come to Eng- 
land for the purpose of bettering their 
fortune ; and who, if they happen to 
succeed, and become prosperous in the 
world, have the knack of turning their 
backs upon friends from whom they 
have received obligations, and * cutting 
them dead.’”? The writer observes that 
**it has been observed that the worst 
specimens of this * sort of thing’ come 
from Scotland and from Ireland.” I 
know that there is no person to whom 
that observation is less applicable than to 
my learned friend ; and, therefore, I am 
surprised he should have been so parti- 
cularly angry with this article. My 
learned friend, it is well known, comes 
from Edinburgh (Sir F. Pollock said 
* From Fife’). Well, it is somewhere 
north of the Tweed ; but Mr. Watts is 
a Southron. He crossed neither the 
Tweed nor the Irish Channel to get into 
England ; and as, therefore, there is no 
personal allusion to him at which he can 
take offence, I think there is nothing in 
the article itself which should make him 
ashamed to have it supposed that it had 
appeared in his Annual. The next ex- 
tract supposed to be taken from the 
Literary Souvenir is a poem entitled the 
** Mole,” ascribed to Mr. Watts. My 
time is far less agreeably occupied than 
in looking at publications of this sort, 
and, therefore, I am unable to speak 
with certainty as to its object; but I 
should suppose that Mr. Watts is in the 
habit of drawing poetic pictures from his 
own family, and that the “ Mole” is a 
parody upon his efforts in that way. 
The poem opens with a description of a 
mole upon the shoulder of the author's 
child ; and then something is said about 
an artist named Cattermole coming in to 
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paint it (laughter). I admit that this is 
aparody; but ifa man is in the habit of 
drawing pictures from his own‘fireside, 
and publishing stories about his wife and 
children, ought he to complain that he 
finds somebody to ridicule the practice. 
No doubt Mr. Watts, like most fathers, 
is fond of talking about his own children ; 
but is it necessary that he should print 
their interesting prattle in an expen. 
sively-bound book, and circulate it 
throughout Europe? I admit that the 
little poem of the ** Mole’ makes Mr. 
Watts appear in a somewhat ridicu- 
lous light; but not half so much so 
as some of the persons whose style is 
parodied in the Rejected Addresses, 
which is now a standard work. Ifa 
jury could be found to return a verdict 
against an individual for writing and 
publishing such a harmless squib as the 
*€ Mole,” it would amount to a declara. 
tion that henceforth Mr. Watts, or any 
other man, should have the privilege of 
publishing what exaggerated nonsense he 
pleased, and that no one should dare to 
ridicule it. My learned friend endea- 
voured to carry the charge of injury to 
Mr. Watts's property to a great extent; 
but I ask you whether, upon the evi- 
dence as it now stands, the diminution 
in the sale of the Literary Souvenir 
which took place in 1835 can fairly be 
attributed to the article in FrasEer’s 
MaGAZINE; or whether it is not ac- 
counted for upon different grounds ? 
Some orders were withdrawn after No. 
vember 1834; but it is proved that the 
price of the Literary Souvenir was then, 
for the first time, raised from 12s. toa 
guinea. That circumstance alone was 
sufficient to account for the withdrawal 
of the orders ; but, besides that, it ap- 
peared that, whilst the other Annuals 
were published in October or November, 
the Literary Souvenir was not published 
till Christmas. It is well known that 
these works are much sought after when 
they first make their appearance ; and 
there isa struggle between the respective 
publishers as to which shall bring his 
production first into the market. These 
Annuals have almost as brief an exist- 
ence as flowers, and, like them, they are 
brought into the market as soon as they 
are blown. Mr. Watts’s flower, how- 
ever, did not blow till Christmas; and 
it is not surprising that he could not 
then find a purchaser for it. Nobody 
thinks of buying an Annual after the 
year hascommenced. The fact is simply 
this.—-Mr. Watts did not publish his 
work in sufficient time to compete with 
its rivals, and the country booksellers 
were, in consequence, compelled to with. 
draw some of their orders; and yet Mr. 
Watts now has the assurance to call 
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upon you to cause the defendants make 
good the loss which he sustained by 
his own negligence. When the Literary 
Souvenir first appeared there were only 
four Annuals published; but subse- 
quently the number of these works in- 
creased to twenty-one. The altered cir- 
cumstances sufficiently account for the 
diminished sale, without seeking for a 
cause in the articles published in Fra- 
sER’s MaGazine. It can be shewn 
that the sale had for a long period gone 
on diminishing gradually, until 1834, 
when Messrs. Longman would have no- 
thing more to do with it. I now come 
to the portrait of Mr. Watts, which my 
learned friend miscalled a caricature. I 
know not whether it is a likeness or not, 
but it bears no appearance of a carica- 
ture. The second count charges both 
the defendants with the publication of 
this print; but I am prepared with evi- 
dence to shew that Moyes had nothing 
whatever to do with the printing of the 
portrait, but that it was executed by 
Mr. Hullmandel, a lithographic printer. 
His lordship will tell you that where an 
action is brought against two defendants, 
the jury is not at liberty to give any 
damages except for a cause of action in 
which both defendants are jointly con- 
cerned. If, as I am sure I can, I prove 
that Mr. Fraser was alone the publisher 
of the print, I shall be entitled to your 
verdict on the second count. 
SIR F. POLLOCK. 

My learned friend should have taken 
this objection at the time the print was 
given in evidence. 

LORD DENMAN. 

Does not the letter-press ? 

MR. ERLE. 

Yes, my lord ; but it must go to the 
jury whether Moyes had any thing to 
do with the publication. As to making 
my objection at an earlier period, I met 
with so little encouragement from my 
learned friends when I did venture to 
interpose, that I thought it was best to 
wait till my turn came. If you, gentle- 
man, should be of opinion that Moyes 
had nothing to do with the publication 
of the print, it follows, as a consequence 
of law, that Mr. Fraser cannot be found 
guilty upon the second count. I will 
call some workmen employed in Mr. 
Moyes’s office who will prove that the por- 
trait was not printed there ; and I will also 
call Mr. Hullmandel’s foreman, who will 
tell you that it was printed at his mas- 
ter’s office, and the impressions carried 
to Mr. Fraser’s house. I think, there- 
fore, I may rely upon your verdict on the 
second count being in favour of the in- 
dustrious tradesman Mr. Moyes, who, 
not mixing in the squabbles of literary 
men, but attending only to his labours 
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at the press, is ignorant of what is likely 
to give pain or pleasure to the irritable 
race. As, however, it is impossible to 
foresee the effect which the evidence upon 
this point may produce upon your minds, 
I will now proceed to draw your atten- 
tion to the article which accompanies 
the portrait of Mr. Watts in Fraser's 
MaGazine, headed “ Mr. Alaric At- 
tila Watts.”” Mr. Watts, it seems, at- 
taches the greatest importance to his 
Christian names. I cannot understand 
how a man gifted with the ordinary 
reach of mind can be so much concerned 
about what appears to me to be the 
veriest trifle, namely, whether his pa- 
tronymic is derived from the Gothic 
or the Macedonian conqueror. It was 
Mr. Lockhart, the editor of the Quar- 
terly Review, who gave Mr. Watts one 
of the warlike names by which he is 
known in the literary world. Perceiv- 
ing that Mr. Watts always signed his 
name Alaric A. Watts, he thought that 
the second Christian name should match 
the first, and, therefore, called him At- 
tila, by which name he has been known 
ever since. My learned friend the At- 
torney-General charged the writer in 
Fraser's MaGazinE with accusing 
Mr. Watts with stealing pictures, or 
purloining them from others, which ap- 
pears to me to be the same thing. This 
charge is quite unfounded ; and the ges- 
ture of Mr. Watts in the print is sus- 
ceptible of another, and a more innocent, 
explanation. I am told that with the 
different proprietors of the Annuals, to 
get hold of pictures for the embeliish- 
ment of their works, of which, as you, 
gentlemen, from your own experience, 
must be aware, they form the chief at- 
traction,—for twenty persons look at the 
engravings for one who reads the letter- 
press which accompanies them. Mr. 
Watts is a great picture-fancier. I am 
told he has great skill in that way. I 
congratulate him upon it. The artist, 
in representing Mr. Watts with a pic- 
ture under either arm, intended to con- 
vey the idea of his being a collector of 
those articles, and had not the least in- 
tention of insinuating that he was a 
thief. You willobserve that Mr. Watts’s 
hat is in the hall, with a picture in it, 
and he has just come down stairs with 
two others under his arm. Can you 
suppose, gentlemen, that the etcher is so 
ignorant of the modes of plundering as 
that. if he had meant so convey the idea 
of Mr. Watts stealing, he would have 
represented him in the act of running off 
with two pictures as big as himself ? 
Mr. Watts must be a very sensitive per- 
son to take umbrage at such a matter as 
this. But if it be any satisfaction to 
him, I now state most distinctly that 
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neither the artist nor any other person 
connected with the Magazine had the 
slightest intention of imputing to Mr. 
Watts that, in walking off with the 
pictures under his arm, he was commit- 
ting felony. The letter-press opposite 
the picture states that, ‘* when a contro- 
versy sprung up some years ago between 
Alaric Watts and Robert Montgomery, 
one of the objects of discussion concerned 
the names of the distinguished dispu- 
tants.” It seems that Mr. Watts, who 


© is himself so sore on the subject of his 


own patronymics, endeavoured to depre- 

ciate his rival in public opinion, by re- 

presenting that he had no right to the 

Mont at the commencement of his name, 

but was simply Mr. Gomery (a /augh). 
SIR F. POLLOCK. 

My learned friend has no right to 
assume that fact: that is about as fair 
as the criticism in the Magazine. 

MR. ERLE. 

Suppose it should turn out before the 
cause is over that it is a true bill against 
Mr. Watts? I say that Mr. Watts, 
wanting to make Mr. Montgomery very 
sore, struck off the Mont, and left only 
the Gomery ; and gave out that, instead 
of being connected with the high family, 
whose name he assumed, and the son of 
a clergyman, he was the son of a clown 
at Bath. For this, says the article in 
the Magazine, Montgomery retaliated, 
by denying that Watts had any claim to 
the Gothic appellation of Alaric. ** The 
man’s name,” said Montgomery, * is 
Andrew.” Is not this the most con- 
summate trifling? I ask you, whether 
the circumstance of the plaintiff being 
called Attila instead of Alexander or 
Andrew is sufficient to justify you in 
casting Mr. Moyes in damages and 
costs? My learned friend told you that 
a part of the article in the Magazine 
cast an imputation upon the lady who 
happens to be the wife of Mr. Watts. 
Now I am instructed to say that it would 
have as soon entered into the minds of 
any of the writers in this Magazine 
to utter blasphemy, as to say one 
word which could tend in the slightest 
degree to impeach the chastity of Mrs. 
Watts. The following is the passage 
on which my learned friend founds his 
charge. ‘* We feel bound to add, how- 
ever, that it is not very likely, in the 
usual chances of events, that such names 
as Alaric Attila Watts should have met 
in matrimony with those of Zillah Ma- 
donna Wiffen ; and an unkind world 
may suspect a mystification somewhere, 
if the scraggiest part of the neck of the 
world should trouble itself about such 
things.’’ Task you, whether the passage 
which I have just read can fairly bear 
the construction which my learned friend 
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has put upon it? Is there any thing in 
it calculated to convey the imputation 
that the lady referred to is living with 
Mr. Watts without being married to 
him? The object of the writer was to 
ridicule the affectation of people assum- 
ing names which do not belong to them ; 
and he very naturally said, it was un- 
commonly curious that a lady with such 
names as Zillah Madonna should meet 
in matrimony with an Alaric Attila,— 
she being all softness, he all fire, —Venus 
tempering the ferocity of Mars. If my 
clients had in the course of a literary 
controversy invaded the privacy of pri- 
vate life, for the purpose of casting im- 
putations on a lady, I would not stand 
up here to defend them, or call upon you 
to give a verdict in their favour; but I 
cannot permit my learned friend to en- 
list your honourable feelings in favour of 
his client upon grounds which have no 
existence except in his own imagina- 
tion. I trust that the lady of Mr. 
Watts will rest perfectly satisfied that 
the writers in the Magazine never 
dreamt of what my learned friend has 
imputed to them. After quitting the 
topic of names, the article proceeds 
thus :—** He and Bunn began life toge- 
ther, in, we think, a medical board, off 
Clarges Street, or thereabouts, and they 
have continued to be particular friends 
ever since. Watts, having a taste for 
literature, was employed to write letter- 
press for the Kit Kat Club, which 
Croker demolished in quick time; and 
we find the ex-secretary refers in one of 
his articles in the very last Quarterly, 
with satisfaction to the deed. He then 
got employed in the Leeds Intelligencer, 
being sped from which, he tried his hand 
again in London, and got up a Souvenir. 
It was his merit to improve upon Acker- 
mann, from whom, however, he stole 
the idea. He had previously written 
for Jerdan’s Gazette, in which his chief 
occupation was to prove that Lord By- 
ron was no poet. The people in Black- 
wood, who had some reason in those 
days for patronising Byron, tore the 
poor Goth to pieces; and he begyed par- 
don on both knees, which was graciously 
granted, on the condition of his becom. 
ing flunky to Mr. North —a duty which 
he very observantly performed.” Mr. 
Watts, you perceive, gentlemen, once 
dealt very harshly with Lord Byron: in 
short, he undertook to prove that his 
lordship was no poet. 
SIR F. POLLOCK. 
Nothing of the kind. 
MR. ERLE. 

If you are instructed to say so you are 
deceived. The latter part of the article 
charges Mr. Watts with being a great 
libeller, and attacking all his friends. 
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As the defendants have not put a justi- 

fication on the record, I admit that, un- 
less you find a verdict for them upon the 
other ground which I have stated, they 
must be answerable in some degree for 
this part of the case; but after you 
have heard the whole of the defendants’ 
case, it will be for you to say what 
amount of damages he is entitled to. 
What right has Mr. Watts, of all men, 
to claim the privilege of uttering slander 
upon slander, abuse upon abuse, as F 
will shew he has been in the habit of 
doing ? 

Sir F. Pottock contended that, as 
the defendants had not pleaded a justifi- 
cation, they could not offer any evidence 
of libels published by the plaintiff; and, 
therefore, his learned friend was not en- 
titled to read them in his address to the 
jury. 

MR. ERLE. 

By the cases which have been decided, 
I am at liberty to give this species of 
evidence,—evidence of Mr. Watts hav- 
ing made repeated attacks on FRAasSER’s 
MaGazineE, and on the writers in Fra. 
SER’s MaGazine, as such. I will 
shew that these attacks preceded the 
publication of the articles of which the 
Plaintiff complains. In doing so, I shall 
be following out the principle acted upon 
the other day, that, in every action for 
libel or slander, it is material to know 
the degree of provocation received by 
the defendant, in order to enable the jury 
to decide the question of malice, and 
estimate the amount of damages. 

LORD DENMAN. 

You mean, I suppose, to connect the 
attacks you allude to with the libels, in 
the way of cause and effect. If so, you 
may proceed. 

MR. ERLE. 

I can produce four or five attacks 
upon the writers in the Magazine very 
shortly hefore the publications of the 
articles complained of. I tender these 
to the jury as materials which will ena- 
ble them to answer the question, — What 
right has the plaintiff to come into 
court 

Sir F. PoLiocx again objected to the 
course which Mr. Erle was about to 
pursue, but . 

Lord Denman overruled the objec- 
tion. 





MR. ERLE. 

When my learned friend interrupted 
me, gentlemen, I was about to ask you, 
What right Mr. Watts had to instruct 
my learned friend to tell you that he 
was a man whom it had been attempted 
to run down, by attacks on his literary 
property and private character, without 
any provocation on his part? Would 
not Mr. Watts’s case have stood a great 
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deal higher if that had been true? If, 
on the other hand, it should turn out 
that the plaintiff has mixed his ink with 
the bitterest gall, and written the gross- 
est libels he thought his readers would 
peruse upon the writers in FrasEr’s 
MaGazZiIne, is it to be endured that, 
when they began to direct the same 
species of warfare against him, he should 
come into a court of justice and ask for 
damages ? Under such circumstances, 
will you allow this Goth to walk over 
the course with a thousand pounds for 
damages in his pocket ? 

Sir F. Pottock, with much gravity, 
expressed a hope that his learned friend 
would not make himself a party to the 
libel by calling his client a Goth (great 
laughter). 

MR. ERLE. 

I beg pardon, if I am giving a wrong 
description of Alaric. 

SIR F. POLLOCK (with warmth). 

His name is not Alaric (roars of 
laughter). 

MR. ERLE. 

You will perceive, gentlemen, that 
there are various persons engaged in 
writing in this Magazine, in whom Mr. 
Fraser reposes confidence to a consider- 
able extent. The names of these writers 
are Crofton Croker, Barry Cornwall, the 
Man of Genius, O’Doherty, Morgan 
Rattler, and others. I will shew you 
that Mr. Watts has published articles 
tending to bring the writers in the Ma- 
gazine—and I believe those in particular 
who wrote the very articles which he 
complains of—into contempt, by repre- 
senting that they were incapable of li- 
terary efforts,— nay, worse, charging 
them with a defect of moral qualities, 
and imputing to one of them intempe- 
rance in the way of drinking. The last- 
named writer is, it seems, a gentleman 
concerned in the Standard newspaper ; 
and, on that account, Mr. Watts calls 
him the “* Standard-bearer.”. Mr. Watts 
was once connected with that paper ; 
and the bitterness with which he uni- 
formly speaks of that gentleman, per- 
haps, arises from the circumstance of his 
being no longer concerned in it. My 
learned friend denounces my clients as 
the blackest criminals, on account of the 
jocular articles published in the Maga. 
zine; but I am at a loss to guess what 
language he could have employed, if he 
had been descanting upon some of Mr. 
Watts’s writings. I will come directly 
to the point. I will read two articles 
from the plaintiff’s paper the United 
Service Journal, dated August and Sep- 
tember, 1834, just before the appearance 
of the first of the articles complained of 
in the Magazine. 

Sir F. Potiock again interposed ; 
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but the Court directed Mr. Erle to pro- 
ceed. 
MR. ERLE. 

I will read you a specimen of the 
writing of the gentleman who calls upon 
you to give him damages, because the 
Literary Souvenir has been attacked, as 
he says, in Fraser’s MaGazinE:— 
* Why does Mr. Fraser, the bookseller, 
send his blackguard Magazine, with its 
printed sheet of cut-and-dried extracts, 
to our office ? Does he conceive that the 
scurrility and filth with which it abounds 
is likely to be acceptable to our readers ? 
Toryism covers, to be sure, a multitude of 
sins in our eyes, but not such sins as those 
of the gin-drinking gang who manufac. 
ture the kitchen-wit which is the staple 
commodity of his publication (laughter). 
Has not the person who calls himself the 
* Standard-bearer”’ of his raffish set had 
enough ; or must we give him another 
dozen?” (A laugh) That is a small 
sugar-plumb sent, with Mr. Watts’s 
compliments, on the 30th of August, 
1834 (@ laugh). ‘* Blackguard Maga- 
zine,” ** scurrility and filth,” ‘* gin- 
drinking gang, *‘ raffish set,”"—these are 
the terms in which Mr. Watts speaks of 
FraAsER's MAGAZINE and its writers ; 
and, after dealing in literary compli- 
ments of this description, he has the 
modesty to come into this court, and 
ask you to compel the persons whom he 
has attacked to pay him damages and 
costs. The article which I have just 
read was from the United Service Ga- 
zelte. I will now read another extract 
from the same paper, of the 13th of 
September, 1834:—‘* We are in the 
habit of receiving, from time to time, a 
low monthly periodical, which, for its 
indecent ribaldry and pot-house person- 
alities, has a fair claim to rank with the 
vilest and most obscene portion of the 
London Sunday-press; but which, al- 
though the publisher has been kind 
enough to direct our attention to its 
merits by large and separate sheets of 
cut-and-dried extracts from its pages, we 
have seldom thought it worth our while 
to bring under the notice of our readers. 
If we do so now, it is rather with a view 
to reprobate the class of writing with 
which its pages are for the most part oc- 
cupied, than that we consider the pub- 
lication itself, whether we regard its ta- 
lent or its influence, as likely to do much 
mischief to society.”” You will observe, 
gentlemen, that at this period Mr. 
Watts pretended that Fraser's Maca- 
ZINE could not boast of much talent or 
influence; but now, when it suits his 
purpose, he instructs his counsel to 
speak the truth respecting it; and, ac- 
cordingly, my learned friend has told 
you that Fraser's MaGazine has an 
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enormous circulation, and possesses such 
influence over the public mind, that any 
remarks which appear in its pages unfa- 
vourable to another publication will ma- 
terially diminish its sale. But to return 
to Mr. Watts’s article: it proceeds thus: 
—‘* The finish and the saloon are, no 
doubt, far from being reputable places of 
resort; but to decent people they offer 
no sort of temptation; and those who 
habitually frequent them must be too 
far gone in blackguardism to be either 
shocked or contaminated by the com. 
pany and conversation they fall in with. 
To the pickpocket and the prostitute the 
language of their respective orders can 
never be distasteful ; with them, of 
course, the hail-fellow-well-met, and 
ruffianly slang of the gambling-house and 
brothel, are so many evidences of spirit 
and talent; and the fulser and more in- 
decent the libel the keener the wit of 
the calumniator. For these reasons we 
have little reason to question that the 
writers and patrons of Fraser's Ma- 
GAZINE consider themselves a very cle- 
ver and discerning set of persons, and 
are not ill-satisfied with their protegé. 
One of the baits held out to vulgar cu- 
riosity is a series of wretched and ill- 
executed caricatures of living writers, 
accompanied by pretended notices of 
their lives —in most instances designed, 
by their low and offensive ribaldry, to 
wound the feelings of the parties of 
whom they treat. The victim selected 
for the number now before us is the au- 
thor of the Subaltern, who has, we sup- 
pose, refused to pay the accustomed 
‘black mail’ to his assailants for im- 
munity from their attacks.” Mr. Gleig 
is the gentleman alluded to as the au- 
thor of the Subaliern ; but he never 
dreamt of looking upon the article and 
portrait in Fraser's MaGaZIneE as an 
attack upon him; and he is in court, 
ready to give evidence to that effect, if 
necessary. I will now present you with 
a delicious morceau from the ** Notice 
to Correspondents” in the Old England 
newspaper of September, 1834. ‘* We 
really cannot trouble ourselves about 
the doings of the wretch Sneak, his 
sotting slavee the filching doctor, and 
the impostures they practise upon 
Fraser’s MaGazineE. It is but rea- 
sonable we should be sorry to see 
a work embracing so much sterling 
ability as ReGina does, disgraced by 
disgusting contact with mere scoun- 
drelism, and the imbecility of tippling ; 
but we cannot stoop to trace the orgies 
of such rips” (much laughter). You 
see, gentlemen, that Mr. Watts is not 
very nice in his choice of epithets (a 
laugh). The person he points at as the 
“ filching doctor” is Dr. Maginn ; but 
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I never heard of his filching propensi- 
ties before. Mr. Watts’s dislike of the 
doctor appears to be overpowering; and 
you will observe that he is constantly 
referring to his supposed love of tip- 
pling. I will now shew you, by another 
extract which I am about to read from 
the Alfred newspaper, the manner in 
which Mr. Watts attempted to depreci- 
ate the sale of Fraser’s MaGazineE, 
— somewhat in the manner in which 
newspapers dispute about the number 
of stamps consumed by each respectively. 
In the Alfred of the 6th of January, 
1833, is the following passage :—‘* There 
is about the same distinction between an 
old standard periodical, the Quarterly, 
and Blackwood, and modern flash pub- 
lications, like Fraser and his imita. 
tors, that there is between the quiet 
self. possession of a well-dressed gentle- 
man and the tawdry manners and vulgar 
toggery of a member of the well- 
dressed mob. In both instances the 
inexperienced part of the public is 
frequently imposed upon ; and the 
cheat is rarely discovered until the 
pockets of the admiring simpleton have 
suffered by the delicately-insinuated 
introduction of the hand of the expert 
flashman. If, however, the Magazine 
reader, instead of trusting to the splen- 
did accounts which these light-fingered 
swells supply of themselves, will just 
take the trouble of walking to the coun- 
ter of his bookseller on the first day of 
the month, the before-mertioned pro- 
mises and protestations will go for just 
as much as they are worth. He will 
there behold, cheek by jowl with the 
huge double pile of Blackwood, and the 
respectable bundle of the New Monthly, 
either the place where a FRASER ‘ is 
not,’ or else a solitary number, like ‘ a 
brotherless hermit,’ ensconced in some 
obscure corner, and almost hidden from 
observation by the piles of more respect- 
able periodicals around it. * ° 

The shallow blockhead, whose money 
certain whisky-drinking gentlemen of 
the press” —he never forgets the whisky, 
you see (a /augh)—* are helping to dis- 
perse, fancied he could impose upon the 
public a belief that the criticism was 
genuine, and the praises merited. How 
far he has succeeded in these and simi- 
lar exploits we leave,” &c. No one, I 
think, can deny that, in the extracts 
which I have read, the writer has gone 
to the utmost extent which the vulgar 
tongue would allow of; and that when 
he did at last, by his repeated attacks, 
provoke us to turn round upon him, we 
proved to be greatly his inferiors in the 
art of defamation. By this time, doubt- 


less, you have had quite enough of Mr. 
Watts’s style as a newspaper-writer, 
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I will now give you a specimen of his 
writing from his chief work, the Literary 
Souvenir. In the Lilerary Souvenir 
for 1832 I find various topics for observa- 
tion 

Sir F. Potxiock protested against 
Mr. Erle’s carrying his researches so far 
back ; but the Court having intimated 
that it could not prevent him, 

MR. ERLE proceeded. 

I think it very hard that my learned 
friend should endeavour to prevent Mr. 
Watts from speaking for himself, under 
circumstances in which he is calculated 
to appear to the greatest advantage. In 
his Annual, Mr. Watts sets himself up 
as a moralist, and affects to lash the 
vices of the age (a lauyh). He says, in 
the preface to the Souvenir for 1832,— 
** By those who consider it a solecism in 
taste to publish any thing in an Annual 
save mawkish love-stories and maudlin 
rhymes, the introduction into such a 
work of a satirical squib will probably 
be construed into a ‘ high crime and 
misdemeanour ;’ nevertheless, if the 
general reader be amused, and the cul- 
prit amended, the leading aim of the 
author will have been achieved.” In 
this passage, Mr. Watts recognises the 
right of the press to correct “ cul- 
prits;” and yet, with singular incon- 
sistency, he has brought the present 
action against the defendants, because 
they ventured to exercise that right ina 
much less offensive manner than he him- 
self had done. The “ satirical squib” 
alluded to in the exordium is a long 
poem called the “ Cunversazione,” in 
which the author, in answer to a ques- 
tion from a friend, gives his reasons for 
leaving London, and residing at a villa 
six miles from Hyde Park corner ; and, 
amongst others, he states that it is to 
avoid meeting with certain persons who 
write in Fraser’s MaAGAziInE, whom 
he describes in the manner you shall 
hear. Mr. Montgomery is spoken of as 


** That thing of trick and flummery, 
The maudlin, mawkish, mock-Mont- 
gomery.” 


Then, that there may be nothing want- 
ing, there is the following note :—* This 
modest youth, who, after having given 
me a nickname in one of his lampoons, 
subsequently charges me with having 
stolen it, is, I am told, the son of Go- 
mery, the well-known clown of Bath. 
Those who may happen to remember the 
trick by which public attention was first 
directed to his flimsy verses will know 
how to appreciate the motives that led 
him to appropriate the name of Mont- 
gomery.” Another passage is as fol- 
lows :— 
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‘¢ And near to them, from Cork’s gay city, 

Two funny rogues who do the witty, 

Inspired by gin and true ‘ potheen,”’ 

From Mister Fraser’s Magazine ; 

And think, by aping ‘ Philip drunk,’ 

To prove their wit, and ‘ shew their 
spunk ;’ 

Though, did they strive till next Oc- 
tober, 

They'd fail in aping ‘ Philip sober ;’ 

Who borrow for their sign ‘ the thistle ;’ 

They’d better take the * Pig and Whis- 
tle.’*” 


To explain this allusion, the following 
note is appended: —‘* The Pig and 
Whistle is a pothouse in St. Paul’s 
Churchyard, where these wags used, in 
former days, to hold their symposia. I 
am told, but cannot vouch for the fact, 
that at this cheap repository of wit and 
whisky the aspiring contributor may be- 
come as stupid as he pleases for a shil- 
ling, and as drunk as a lord for eighteen- 
pence, supper included. I lament to 
add that the Orestes and Pylades men- 
tioned in my text are the only survivors 
of their illustrious association: they 
have outlasted three several sets of their 
friends, and probably suggested the ad- 
mirable series of papers in Blackwood 
entitled ‘ first and last.’ The poem is 
then continued : 


*¢ First of the train, see Crofton Croker, 
That dull, inveterate, would-be-joker ; 
I wish he'd take a friendly hint, 

And, when he next appears in print, 
Would tell us how he came to claim, 
And to the book prefix his name, 

Those Fairy Legends, terse and smart, 
Of which he penned so small a part ; 
Wherefore he owned them all himself, 
And gave his friends nor fame nor pelf : 
When this is done, ’twill be my whim 
To pluck another crow with him. 


And, cheek-by-jowl, his brother twin 
In all but dulness, Pat Maginn,— 
Who, though he write the LL.D. 
After his name, will never be 

A whit the graver than he is, 
Less fond of drunken ‘ deevilries,’ 
Less ready for a vulgar hoax, 
Addicted less to pothouse-jokes, 

And all the rough plebeian horse-play, 
He will so oft without remorse play ! 
Give him a glass or two of whisky, 
And in a trice he grows so frisky— 
So full of frolic, fun, and satire, 

So ready dirt around to scatter, 

And so impartial in his blows, 

They fall alike on friends and foes ; 
Nay, rather than his humour balk, 
His mother’s son he’d tomahawk ! 
And so he can but set once more 

His boon-companions ‘ in a roar,’ 
Will scruple not, good-natured elf, 
To libel his illustrious self ! 
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A task so difficult, I own, 

it can be done by him alone ! 

And yet, to give the devil his due, 
He'd neither slander me nor you 
From any abstract love of malice, 
But only in his humorous sallies ; 
For of h!s friends he’d lose the best 
Much rather than his vilest jest ! 


But for that booby by his side, 
ReGr1na’s namesake, not her pride, 
That parasitic fish beneath 

That picks its larger brethren’s teeth ; 
Dines in rome shark’s pestiferous maw, 
Sups on a whale’s encumbered jaw ; 
And, prone in offal still to wallow, 
Bolts what its patrons cannot swallow ; 
Even so, by garbage fed alone, 

Too foul for even Maginn to own. 

He builds his pyramid of fame 

On ribald jests, without a name ; 

Sticks to the Standard-bearer’s skirt, 
And apes his knack of throwing dirt ; 
Steals his nicknames for every body, 
Copies his taste in whisky-toddy ! 
Retails his jokes with wondrous pains, 
And borrows all things but his brains ! 
Whoventur'd, with the ensign’s backing, 
To take the charge till sent a-packing.” 


My learned friend the Attorney-General 
called the poetry of our Quaffy-puncho- 
vics nonsense; but did ever any person 
hear any thing more absurd than what 
Mr. Watts has written about the “ pa- 
rasitic fish,’’ which, it seems, though 
smaller than the shark and the whale, is 
able to bolt what they cannot swallow ? 
A little further on Mr. Watts says 

Sir F. Pottock once more made an 
unsuccessful attempt to prevent Mr. 
Erle from proceeding with his quota- 
tions. 

MR. ERLE. 

My learned friend, knowing the dis- 
advantage under which a counsel ad- 
dressing a jury is placed by having the 
thread of his discourse broken by con- 
stant interruptions, has very liberally 
availed himself of that species of mancu- 
vre on the present occasion, but I trust 
without being completely successful. I 
must trespass a little further on the pa- 
tience of my learned friend, whilst I 
read a few more extracts from the plain- 
tiff's poem. The first tit-bit is as fol- 
lows :— 

‘“* Thus have I seen some blow-fly small 

Over a noble sirloin crawl, 

On Giblett’s ample counter placed, 

Tainting the meat it could not taste ; 

And thus,—for even the meanest things 

Can void their filth, and use their 
stings, — 

The veriest vermin of the press 

The power of mischief still possess ; 

For jests inflict a double smart 

* When some low blockhead points the 
dart ;’ 
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And dirt is dirt, and mud annoys, 

Even from a knot of blackguard boys 

Collected in the public street, 

To run a-muck at all they meet,— 

Who, as their odour round they scatter, 

And every decent coat bespatter, 

Conceive themselves—the more’s the 
pity,— 

Youths of a vein immensely witty ; 

And deem no humour half so good 

As calling names and throwing mud !” 


The poet now gets into a more tranquil 
mood, and describes the bliss which he 
finds in retirement. 


*¢ With nothing in the world to do 

But range my ample garden through ; 
Or loiter in the chequered shade 

By these wide-spreading branches made ; 
Suspend the dashing oar, and dream, 
Hour after hour, on yonder stream 
That sweeps its flowery meads among, 
Glorious as Hope, when Hope is young ; 
With all the rainbow colours rife 

That sometimes make a heaven of life ! 
With one young Palinure, whose pride 
Is still his father’s skiff to guide, 

And, skilless, strand me on the shore, 
As he has often done before.” 


The little dog, you see, is constantly 
running the punt upon the bank of the 
fish-pond ; and his clumsy efforts at 
steering seem to impart great pleasure 
to the elder Watts. The poet then gives 
a description of his dwelling, and what 
he calls his “‘ inmost den.” 


‘* Nor startle, should you chance to find 
Some tokens of his heart and mind ; 
Which, howsoe’er his foes may blame, 
Are far less Gothic than his name.” 


You see, gentlemen, that my learned 
friend need not have taken me up so 
sharply for calling Mr. Watts a Goth,— 
for he himself lays claim to the designa- 
tion (a laugh). 


** Another step !— now shut the door, 

And tread with care the encumbered 
floor ; 

Lest, pacing on before you look, 

You kill a child, or spoil a book — 

Lest into dark eclipse yon throw 

Barret’s calm twilight, Turner's glow — 

Mar one of Leslie’s loveliest faces, 

Or put your foot through Chalon’s graces ! 

For, strewn above, below, around, 

They made this chamber haunted ground. 


The passage which I have just read 
furnishes us with some explanation of 
the etching in the Magazine. The artist, 
doubtless, was aware of the plaintiff’s 
anxiety for his pictures, and has sketched 
him at the moment when, some visitor 
being announced at the villa, he is car- 
rying two works of art from his den, int 
order to prevent their being trodden 
upon by the intruder. Mr. Watts does 
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not continue to the end of the poem in 
the harmless strain which characterises 
my recent quotations: the conclusion, or, 
as we lawyers would call it, the summing 
up, is marked by the same bitter and 
malignant spirit which pervades the 
commencement. For example : 


** If some smooth, prating, specious 
knave, 

Libeller, sycophant, and slave 

(Who'd for his master do for lucre 

What Andrews, gratis, did for Blucher), 

Proud of his mushroom-power, be drawn 

To slander where he used to fawn ; 

Or some low reprobate think fit 

(Potent in name, if not in wit) 

To rate me in his monthly hash, 

Because I scorned to print his trash,” 
&c. &e. 


The following note explains who the re- 
probate is:—‘* There is, I am told, an 
illustrious obscure of the name of Church. 
ill (with two qualities at least in common 
with his great namesake) who is one of 
the second-hand wits of the mock- 
Blackwood. 1 can ouly refer his enmity 
to me to the circumstance of my refusing 
to admit his contributions into the Live- 
rary Souvenir, for which, with all his 
affected contempt for Annuals, he would 
have been but too happy to have been 
allowed to write.”” Every one who hears 
me must by this time be perfectly asto- 
nished that Mr. Watts should have had 
the assurance to come into a court of 
justice, and ask for damages on account 
of any thing that could be written about 
him. The rule in fighting is to give and 
take; and when a man challenges ano. 
ther to a contest, he has no right, be- 
cause he happens to get the worst of it, 
to come before a jury, and call upon 
them to give him damages and costs. 
I call upon you to weigh well the con- 
duct of both parties, and to determine 
whether the articles which form the 
subject of the present action are not 
more moderate than could possibly be 
expected, under the provocation which 
has been given, and continued down to 
the present time. If, with respect to 
the second part of the case, you should 
be of opinion that Mr. Moyes was not 
concerned in the printing of the por- 
trait, you will find a verdict for the de- 
fendants; and if, under his lordship’s 
direction, you should be of a contrary 
opinion, it will then be your province to 
consider what damages the plaintiff is 
entitled to, after the provocation which 
he has given. The effects of the law of 
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libel are so well portrayed in the passage 
which I am about to read to you, as to 
leave me nothing to say on the subject ; 
and, therefore, I do not scruple to trou- 
ble you with it. 


** The impudent assertion that West- 
minster Hall is open to the poor man as 
well as the rich has been long appre- 
ciated as it deserves. The poor man 
must lose some 60/. (to say nothing of 
the glorious uncertainty of the law) to 
recover 20/.; and as to his bringing an 
action against a rich man for personal 
slander, that is totally out of the ques- 
tion. If, however, a wealthy speculator 
(some newspaper or magazine proprietor, 
for example) can only provoke a poorer 
neighhour to any rejoinder which can 
be construed into libel, he immediately 
commences an action against him; and 
if he feels perfectly secure of a verdict 
(although the statement may have been 
voluntarily corrected, and in any case 
involve no moral blame to the responsi- 
ble party), commences separate proceed- 
ings against both publisher and proprie- 
tor; calls dozens of his own clerks and 
menials, and pays them a guinea a-day 
for the consumption of their valuable 
time ; is equally liberal to his counsel ; 
and, in short, avails himself of every 
facility which the law gives him to ren- 
der the expenses as ruinous as possible 
[‘ What, I should like to know,’ said 
Mr. Erle, ‘ was the person from the 
Leeds Intelligencer brought here for to- 
day, unless to increase expenses ?]: so 
that, if he succeed in obtaining only a 
shilling damages, he has the satisfaction 
of knowing that he has crippled the ex- 
ertions of a rival, by making him pay 
two or three hundred pounds for his 
* mistake.’ ” 


This extract does not resemble the li- 
bellous matter which I have heretofore 
been occupied with quoting from the 
plaintiff's works ; on the contrary, it is 
full of sound sense. Mr. Watts, who 
is now before me, knows whether it 
proceeded from his pen or not ; if it did, 
it affords only another illustration of the 
truth of the remark, that precept and 
example seldom go hand in hand. If, 
gentlemen, you find from the evidence 
which I shall lay before you that the 
plaintiff in this cause has fon a wrong 
doer, you will, I trust, find a verdict for 
the defendants, in order to prevent them 
being subjected to the extreme infliction 
contemplated in the article which I have 
just read. 
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Verpict.—For the Defendants on the First Count. 


Second Count. 


For the Plaintiff on the 


Damages, One Hundred and Fifty Pounds! 


J. Moyes, Castle Street, Leicester Square. 





